PLATO’S LATER THEORY OF IDEAS. 


I. THE PHIZLEBUS AND ARISTOTLE’S METAPHYSICS I 6. 


§ 1 Does the theory of ideas appear in the republic in 
its final form ? 


In a former paper’ (Journal of Philology x 132) I proposed 
what I believe to be a new interpretation of the concluding 
pages of the sixth book of the republic; I compared this 
notable passage with another, not less difficult, in the Phaedo, 
which seems to me to represent the same phase of doctrinal 
development; and I tried to determine the dogmatic content 
of the two passages. In both places Plato, as I read him, 
contrasts the ‘general notion,’ i.e. the connotation of the 
name as we imperfectly understand it, not hypostasized, with 
the ‘idea,’ i.e. the whole completed connotation of the name, 
hypostasized: in both places he marks the insufficiency of any 
method which, like that of Socrates, whether in its original 
shape or as improved and supplemented by Plato himself, has 
nothing better than imperfect uncertified general notions for its 
apyai; in both places, but in the Phaedo with less confidence 
than in the republic, he aspires to a more perfect method, 
which should attain scientific truth by converting imperfect 
uncertified AXoyor into Adyoe proved to be the exact represen- 
tations of ideas; finally, in both places, but in the Phaedo with 
especial emphasis, he declares his scheme of a higher logic to 
contain a fatal flaw. 

! To my friend Mr R. D, Archer paper and of the paper here referred 


Hind I am indebted for much helpful to, 
and suggestive criticism both of this 
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Although however, not only in the Phaedo, but also in 
the republic,—the dialogue which is generally accounted the 
most perfect representation of the most characteristic phase 
of his doctrinal development,—Plato frankly acknowledges his 
failure to construct on the basis of the theory of ideas a 
logic of scientific discovery, in these same dialogues the theory 
itself is confidently maintained, and carefully formulated. In 
particular there are two passages, dogmatic in spirit and pre- 
cise in expression, to which I would here invite the reader’s 
attention. (1) “ Wherever we find a plurality of particulars 
called by the same name,” says the Socrates of the republic, 
“we assume a corresponding idea”: eldos yap mov te év Exaatov 
eiwoBapev tilecbar wept Exacta ta ToAda ols TavTOv Svoua 
ériupépomev. X 596 4. Thus, when the republic was written, 
Plato, building on Socratic foundations, assumed for every 
general name a corresponding tdea, and consequently recog- 
nized, with others, ideas of evil e.g. xaxov dodixov, of manu- 
factured articles e.g. «Alyn rpameta, and of relations e.g. &0- 
mwracov Hustov’, (2) “If any one alleges as the reason why 
anything is beautiful,” says the Socrates of the Phaedo, “that 
it has a fine colour or a fine form or the like, regardless of 
such explanations, which only perplex me, with artless and I 
dare say foolish simplicity I hold fast the principle, that the 


1 In the republic ideas are explicit- 
ly recognized, not only of dyaédv v 
4764, vt 4980 5054 5073, vi 5170 
5618p 56190 5268 58lc 5384c 538r 
5404, of xaddéy or xdddXos v 476 BC 
479 aw 4804, v1 4935 5018 50738, vir 
53810 6538p, of Slxawy or dxaocr- 
yn V 4764 4794 65013, vir 517 E 
538 5, x 6123, of cwopocivn dvdpela 
CrevOepsdrys preyadorpérera 11 402 ¢, 
of c&¢dpov v1 5018, but also of xaxdv 
and dé:xoy v 476 A, of alcxpdéy v 475 5, 
of the édvayria of swdpocivn avipela 
EXevdepworns peyarompérera 111 402 c, of 
kvlvn and rpawegfa x 5968; while if 
we take note of implications, ideas of 
durdrdovoy and yucu v 479 B, of wéya or 
péyeOos ousexpovy or opiKxporns Kovdov 


Bap v 479 B, vu 523 B 5244, of wdxos 
Aerrorns paraxdrns ouxporys Vvi1 523 z, 
and of pad nuaricd vi 51138, must be 
added to the list, 

In the Phaedo 65 pv, 74 a—78 £, 
100 s—106 pb there are ideas of trov 
péya or peifov or péyefos EXarroy or 
opsxporns wAyOos OAov wepirrév OF weEptT- 
rérns apriov povds Buds rpids or role 
mweumrTas ayadov kadov Sxarov darov pov- 
gixdv Oepyov Or Oepudrns Wuxpov or Wu- 
xporns vylea lexis vdcos wuperos Swh 
Oavaros yuxn wip xv. Bee especially 
65 D Adyw dé wrepl rdyrwy, oloy neyébous 
wépt, vytelas, loxvos, cal rov ddd\ww dvi 
Noyy dwdyrwv rhs ovclas, d rvyxavec 
Exacrov by. 
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thing in question is made beautiful only by the presence, 
or the communion, or the intervention however styled and 
entitled, of the self-beautiful: mind, I don’t insist upon the 
name, but I do insist upon the principle that it is the self- 
beautiful by which all beautiful things are made beautiful :”’ 
arn’ éav tls pot Aeyn SV b Te KaNOY eoTLY GTLODY, n OTL Ype"a 
evav0és Eyov 4 oxnwa 4H Addo Stiobv TaY ToLovTwY, TA HEV 
Gra xalpew é6, rapdrrowar ydp év rots adXOts Tact, TobTO 
5é dds Kal dréyvas Kal icws evnbws Exw Trap euavTe, 
Ste ove GANO TL Toles avTO Kadov H 9 éxelvou TOD Kadov 
elre trapovala elite xowwwvia, cite brn 8) Kal btrws Tpocayo- 
pevopevn’ ov ydp éte tovro Sucyupivopat, adr ott TO 
KaXG WavTa Ta Kada yiyveras Kadd. 100C. Thus, when 
the Phaedo was written, Plato held that the particular is what 
wt 1s by reason of the presence of the wdea. In these two 
passages taken together we have, I conceive, a dogmatic and 
precise statement of views entertained by Plato at one period 
of his philosophical development in regard to those eternal, im- 
mutable, separate existences, which he postulated under the 
name of ideas and conceived to be the proper objects of 
knowledge. 

Aristotle however in certain well-known passages of the 
metaphysics affords glimpses of a doctrine widely differing from 
that of the republic. He tells us (1) that Plato recognized 
ideas él trav dvoe only, to the exclusion of manufactured 
articles* and of relations’; (2) that he resolved both ideas and 


1 metaph. 1 9. 991 b 6 xat woddd 
ylyverat Erepa, olor olxla xal 8axru- 
ALos, GY oF papey clin elvac’ wore 
Sndov Ore evdéxerar kal rdAdAa Kal elvac 
kal ylyvecOae cd rovatras airlas olas 
kal rd pndévra viv. 

2 metaph. 1 9. 990 b 15 &rx 82 of 
dxpiBéorepos roy AOyuw ol nev Taw pds 
Tt wowtow ldéas, wr ov dapev elvac 
Kad’ auvrd yévos, of 88 rdv rplrov dy- 
Opwrov Adyouow. This passage has, 
I think, been misunderstood. Zeller 
in his platonische Studien p. 261 and 
Bonitz in his commentary (see be- 


low) suppose Aristotle to object that 
certain proofs—here spoken of as 
dxpiBérrepor, ‘*quibus non solum com- 
mune quidpiam practer singulas res 
esse demonstretur, sed idem esse ex- 
emplar, quod singulae res imiten- 
tur—” involve consequences which 
Plato had not foreseen, some of these 
proofs necessitating the recognition of 
ideas of relations, and others exposing 
him to the objection called the rplros 
dvfpwros. They then proceed to ac- 
cuse Aristotle of inaccuracy, inasmuch 
as (1) ideas of relations are recognized 
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particulars into two elements, rd & and To péya Kal TO pxpdr, 
whereof the latter was the origin both of multiplicity and of 
evil; and (3) that his system as a whole bore a striking re- 
semblance to that of the Pythagoreans. The editors and his- 
torians, taking for granted seemingly that in the republic the 
theory of ideas has assumed its final form, either reject 
Aristotle’s testimony, or reconcile it with the republic by 
strained interpretations. They conjecture, for example, that . 
Aristotle is mistaken when he makes Plato deny ideas of 
relations and of manufactured articles'; or that Aristotle is 


in republic v 479 B and Phaedo 74 a 8q., 
and (2) the objection called the rplros 
d»Opwros is stated by Plato himself in 
the Parmenides, The very passages 
just now cited seem to me to suggest 
another interpretation. Aristotle, as 
IT read him, says—‘ We find Plato in 
his more precise statements of doctrine 
(1) distinctly recognizing ideas of re- 
lations, which orthodox Platonism 
denies, and (2) urging against his own 
theory the objection called the zplros 
dv@pwros. In other words, Plato him- 
self by means of the zplros dyOpwmos 
dealt a fatal blow to the theory of 
ideas as it was conceived in the re- 
public and the Phaedo, and when he 
denied ideas of relations plainly ad- 
mitted the position taken up in those 
dialogues to be untenable. Further 
criticism of that form of the doctrine 
in which an idea is assumed for every 
plurality of particulars called by the 
same name is therefore hardly neces- 
sary.’ That the republic, the Phaedo, 
and the Parmenides are ol dxpiBéorepo. 
Tay \oywy in the sense which I have 
given to the phrase, seems to me in- 
contestable. 

To the remark made by Zeller pla- 
tonische Siudien p. 257 and by Bonitz 
commentary p. 112, that when Plato 
stated the rplros dvOpwros in the Par- 
menides, he must have been convinced 


that he could meet it triumphantly, 
I cordially assent: but I infer, not 
that the objection was not valid a- 
gainst that form of the theory of ideas 
which is criticized in the Parmeni- 
des, but that, when Plato wrote that 
very important dialogue, he had in 
reserve a reformed doctrine, which 
was, or seemed to be, safe from attack 
on this side. 

1 “Die erstere Bemerkung erlautert 
Alexander (z. d. St.) in einer tibrigens 
nicht sehr klaren Darstellung, an dem 
Begriff der Gleichheit. Um so auf- 
fallender wird dadurch aber die Be- 
hauptung, dass in der Ideenlehre keine 
Ideen der blossen Verhaltnisse ange- 
nommen werden; denn Platon selbst 
wahlt als Beispiel fiir die Darstellung 
jener Lehre nicht nur iiberhaupt solche 
Verhaltnissbegriffe, sondern ausdriick- 
lich den Begriff der Gleichheit. Und 
ebenso, wenn behauptet wird, von 
Kunstprodukten, wie ein Ring, ein 
Haus u. dgl., gebe es keine Ideen, so 
ist dagegen geltend zu machen, dass 
Platon nach Rep. x, 596f. auch in den 
Werken der Kunst nur die Nachah- 
mung an und fiir sich seyender Wesen- 
heiten erkannte.” Zeller platonische 
Studien p. 261. See however the 
Ph. d. Griechen 11 1 587, where Zeller 
accepts Aristotle’s testimony, thinking 
apparently that Plato in his later years 
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mistaken when he makes Plato deny ideas of relations, and 
that, although he is right in saying that Plato did not re- 
cognize ideas of manufactured articles, this is not inconsis- 
tent with republic 596 B, the mention there of the ‘idea of 
bed’ not being serious’. When Aristotle says that Plato took 
the elements of the ideas to be the elements of all things, 
he is again accused of inaccuracy*. It is indeed admitted 
on the strength of Aristotle’s testimony that at some period, 
probably towards the end of his life, Plato assimilated his 
doctrine to that of the Pythagoreans; but it is alleged that 
the theory of numbers was a mere “appendix” to the system’, 
and that the Pythagorean development has left few, if any, . 
traces upon Plato’s writings‘. Now, whereas in these criti- 
cisms it is plainly taken for granted that the doctrine referred 
to by Aristotle in metaphysics 1 6 was substantially identical 
with the doctrine indicated in the republic, and that the two 
statements ought therefore to be consistent, I hope on some 


arbitrarily modified the details of his 
teaching at a serious sacrifice of general 
consistency. I hope to show that 
these modifications of details were 
parts of a radical reconstruction of 
the system. 

1 «* Mensae enim et sellae non vide- 
tur ideas ponere Plato, sed illo loco, 
ad vulgarem intellectum quam maxime 
adaptato (cf. x 597 c), haec exempla 
tantummodo adhibere ad illustranda 
diversa imitationis genera.” Bonitz 
commentary p. 118. 

2 Zeller platonische Studien 248 ff. 
Ph, d. Griechen 1 i 628 ff. Bonitz 
commentary p. 94. 

8 “ Kundem vero ideas ad numeros 
retulisse et idearum naturam per nu- 
meros expressisse, ex ipsius libris non 
possumus colligere, nedum pro certo 
affirmare..... Atque hanc de numeris 
doctrinam, quae in ipsa Platonis philo- 
sophia viz alium quam appendicis locum 
potest obtinere, ii ex discipulis Pla- 
tonis, qui in philosophia magistri ac- 


quieverunt, tantopere adamayerunt, ut 
omissa, quod est Platonicae philoso- 
phiae caput, idearum doctrina in ex- 
quirenda numerorum illorum ratione 
prope unice elaborarent, unde intelligi- 
tur cur tantum opersae iis refutandis 
Ar, tribuerit.” Bonitz commentary pp. 
539, 540., 

4 “die uns durch Aristoteles be- 
kannte Umgestaltung der platonischen 
Lehre,...von der es in den Schriften 
des Philosophen an allen Spuren s0 
sehr fehlt, dass wir sie spiter, als diese, 
zu setzen gendthigt sind.” Zeller 
Ph. d. Griechen 11 i 462. “Diese 
Verbindung der Einheit und der Viel- 
heit in den Ideen driickte Plato auch 
so aus, dass er die Ideen als Zahlen 
bezeichnete. Doch kann diese Dar- 
stellung erst seinen spiteren Jahren 
angehort haben. In den platonischen 
Schriften findet sie sich noch nicht.” 
567. See also Brandis Gesch, d. gr.« 
rom, Ph.u 821. 
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future occasion to shew that Aristotle distinguishes the doc- 
trine which we know through the republic from the doc- 
trine which, when he was a member of the school, was con- 
sidered orthodox", and therefore that it is not to be expected 
that the two statements should agree. For the present it is 
sufficient to note that in a summary of the speculations of his 
predecessors Aristotle attributes to Plato views which are 
certainly not those of the republic. It is possible, no doubt, 
that Aristotle has seriously misunderstood or misrepresented 
his master: but if evidence can be obtained from the writings 
of Plato himself, proving that after the composition of the 
republic he modified the theory of ideas in the direction indi- 
cated by Aristotle, it will at any rate be worth while to take 
the Aristotelian statement into account. 

Now I cannot believe that, if Plato reconstituted his system, 
he wholly omitted to put his new views upon record; and 
accordingly I think I sce in several dialogues, not only proofs 
that he was no longer content with the doctrine put forward 
in the republic, and signs that he had attempted a recon- 
struction, but also hints, and something more than hints, as 
to the leading principles of the revised ontology. It is in 
the Parmenides, I think, that Plato most loudly proclaims his 
rupture with his former'self. In that important work he on 
the one hand criticizes the theory of ideas with a severity which 


1 It may be worth while to note a _— ceeds to note, as a consequence of the 


single instance. In metaph. x11 4, 
where Aristotle speaks of the theory 
of ideas in its original form before it 
was combined with the theory of num- 
bers (un0éy cuvamrrovras wpds Thy Tov 
dpOuav piow, aN ws vrédaBov éé 
apxfs ol rp&ro: ras lddas pioavres elvac 
1078 b 10), he recognizes in it two ele- 
ments—the Heraclitean flux and the 
Socratic definition—and no more: for 
the mention of the Pythagorean school 
in 1078 b 21 is clearly parenthetical. 
Observing that it was the separate ex- 
istence of the idea which distinguished 
it from the Socratic universal, he pro- 


parallelism of the two doctrines, that 
‘there were ideas of all general names:’ 
wore cuvéBawev avrois cxeddv TO abry 
ASywy wdvrwy lddas elvac rar Kadbdov de- 
youdvwy. 1078b32. (That cxedéy must 
be taken, not, as by Schwegler with 
wdayrwv, but with rg adr Adyq, is Obvi- 
ous.) Thus, whatever Aristotle may 
have written elsewhere about a theory 
of ideas which in the case of some 
general names did not recognize cor- 
responding ideas, he was quite aware 
that according to the original doctrine 
(as in the republic) every general name 
had its corresponding idea. 
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I cannot believe to be simulated, and on the other with all the 
air of earnest conviction insists that, except on the hypothesis of 
the existence of ideas, philosophy is impossible. At first sight 
the two positions appear to be hopelessly irreconcilable. It will 
be found however on examination that the doctrine criticized 
is precisely that form of the theory of ideas which is known 
to us in the republic, i.e. that form in which eldds tu éy 
Exactov eidOapev TiWecOar wept Exacta Ta TrOAAG ols TavTOV 
dvouwa éripépopev, and that, when Parmenides asserts, Socrates 
assenting, that philosophy is impossible except on the hypo- 
thesis of the existence of ideas, he does not postulate an idea 
in all cases in which several particulars bear the same name. 
Thus the two positions cease to be irreconcilable, if we 
suppose that, when the Purmenides was written, Plato had 
abandoned that form of the theory of ideas in which every 
general name was held to imply a corresponding idea, and was 
reconstituting his system on a new basis’. In fact the Par- 
menides seems to me to lead the way to the later doctrine just 
as the Theaetetus had led the way to the earlier doctrine, and 
is consequently from my point of view one of the most im- 
portant of the Platonic dialogues. But partly because it is 
critical rather than expository, partly because it has been for 
centuries a battle-ground for controversialists, I find it con- 
venient to defer the examination of the Paurmenides until I have 
looked elsewhere for traces of the later theory of ideas. 

In the hope then, both of proving that there was a time 
when Plato became dissatisfied with the doctrine of the re- 
public, and of obtaining hints which may be combined with 
Aristotle’s notice of orthodox Platonism as he knew it in the 
Academy, I now propose to examine the ontological part of 
the Philebus, reserving for future investigation other obvious 
sources of information. 


1 It will be seen that my hypothesis form ofthe theory of ideas which bears 
explains the peculiar position which the closest resemblance to the Socratic 
Socrates occupies in the Parmenides. ‘Begriffsphilosophie’ is now under ex- 
He acts as respondent because that amination. 
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§2 The significance of the Philebus. 


With a view to the better understanding of remarks here- 
after to be made I subjoin an analysis of the opening pages of 
the Philebus, giving prominence to those portions of the ar- 
gument which especially concern me, commenting in occasional 
footnotes upon certain minor difficulties, and now and then, 
when I find myself at variance with Badham, the latest and 
best editor* of the dialogue, justifying my dissent. 


11B 


12B 


13 A 


Whereas Philebus has hitherto argued that pleasure 
—yalpew ndovn répyris—is for all creatures good, Socra- 
tes’s contention being that, for all who are capable of 
it, wisdom—d¢poveiv voeiy pepyvnoba. Sofa op0n arnOeis 
Aoytopot—is better than pleasure or any thing else, 
Protarchus, who now succeeds to Philebus’s place in the 
discussion, undertakes to maintain that it is the &cs or 
dvaBeors of pleasure—against Socrates who holds that it 
is the é£is or dsadfeots of wisdom,—which makes human 
life happy. Should it however appear that there is a 
third €&s superior to both, it will be necessary to inquire 
further whether the é£s of pleasure or that of wisdom is 
the more nearly related to the third or victorious €£cs, 
and therefore entitled to take precedence of its rival. 

Beginning with pleasure, Socrates remarks that plea- 
sures are various; for it would be absurd to identify the 
pleasure of 6 adxoAactaiver with that of 6 cwdpovar, or 
the pleasure of 6 avontaivwy with that of 6 ¢dpovav. Pro- 
tarchus does not see how two pleasures, however different 
their sources, can be unlike another. In this way, re- 
plies Socrates. One figure may be unlike another figure, 
one colour may be unlike another colour, and similarly 
one pleasure may be unlike another pleasure. Perhaps, 
answers Protarchus: but what then? Why, rejoins 


1T gladly take this opportunity of rendered to readers of the Philebus 
expressing my deep sense of the ser- _ both in his careful revision of the text 
vices which this excellent scholar has and in his acute commentary. 
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Socrates, you take for granted that all pleasures resem- 
-B_ ble one another in being good, whilst I hold that some 
D are good, others bad: if we persist in thus withdrawing 
our respective clients from examination, the discussion 


148 


1 PoBoduae 5¢ py Twas Hdovds jdovats 
evphoouev évarrias. II. “Iows* adda rh 
T0008’ huav Prayer rdv Adyor; Z.“Ore 
mwpocayopevers alta avduo, bra érépy, 
gjoouev, dvduart. DAéyes yap ayada 
wayta elvas Ta Hoda, 1d pev ouY M7} OVX 
hdéa elvac ra dda Novos ovdels dugic- 
Byre® xaxd dé bvr’ adrdy ra word xal 
ayaa dé, ws nucts dapév, Suws ravra ov 
mpocayopeves ayada aurd, dy“odoyuy 
avopoa elvac rp ASyy, ef rls ce rpoca- 
vayxdto. rb ovv 5n ravrdy ép rats Kaxats 
opolws cal év ayadats éviy wdoas ndovas 
ayabdr elva: wpocayopevecs; 18 4B. Bad- 
ham’s revision of this passage seems to 
me to be founded on a misconception of 
the argument. ‘‘ If Protarchus asserts,” 
he says, ‘‘ that they [i.e. pleasures] are 
all alike, and yet must confess that 
they are not alike good, he is bound to 


mention some other ground of likeness. 


Socrates therefore cannot be intro- 
duced as asking him for a proof that 
they are ayaéd, but as wanting to 
know, forasmuch as they do not agree 
in this respect, in what else they do 
agree. But the received text makes 
him say: ‘ You know they are not all 
good, and you are ready to admit that 
they are so far unlike; and yet you 
call them all good :’ which is so absurd 
that I have changed ouws into opuolus, 
and put aya0’ avra and dyaddy elva: in 
brackets.” He further drops xd»ra 
before ov and supplies re before rais 
and rats before dya@ais. In my opinion 
none of these changes are necessary, 
while several are positively destructive 
of the true sense. Protarchus has not 
acknowledged that ‘‘ pleasures are not 
all good.” On thecontrary he has as- 


necessarily falls to the ground’. Both pleasure and wis- 


serted at p that all pleasures, whatever 
their origin, are alike. Socrates having 
replied that, just as xypwuara and ox7- 
para though like may also be unlike, so 
pleasures though like may also be un- 
like, Protarchus signifies his assent by 
the word “Iows, but still does not see how 
Socrates’s remark affects his inference 
that all pleasures in virtue of their like- 
ness are good. ‘Because,’ returns Socra- 
tes, ‘although you have admitted that 
pleasures have points of unlikeness as 
well as points of likeness, you take for 
granted that goodness is one of the 
points of likeness. Now as this is pre- 
cisely what we deny, you ought to tell 
us what the characteristic is, common 
to those pleasures which I call good 
and those pleasures which I call bad, 
on the strength of which you attribute 
goodness to both my classes. Other- 
wise argument between us is impos- 
sible.’ 

So interpreted the passage is in per- 
fect accord with the rest of the discus- 
sion begun at 12p and ended by common 
consent at 143. On the other hand 
Badham’s interpretation assumes that 
Protarchus has already consciously sur- 
rendered the point for which we find 
him still contending at 18 Bo. 

The sentence xaxd 8@ opr’ avrap 
xr\ is then correct as it stands except 
so far as concerns the syntax of the last 
clause; where, inasmuch as Protar. 
chus has already under pressure from 
Socrates admitted that pleasures are 
diverse ("Tows 18 a), instead of supply- 
ing dy before avyéyoa with Hermann 
and Badham, I would alter zpocavay- 
cago. into rpocavayKdfer, 
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dom must be submitted to examination, if we would 
decide whether the one or the other or some third thing 
is the good. Protarchus assents, but plainly is not alto- 
gether satisfied. 

Socrates therefore proposes, before continuing the 
main argument, to inquire into the relations of the One 
and the Many, which others, besides Protarchus, find 
mysterious and paradoxical. You mean, I suppose, re- 
plies Protarchus, the union in the same person of differ- 
ent and even opposite qualities, as when the same person 
is said to be at once tall and short, heavy and light. No, 
IT do not, retorts Socrates ; nor yet the union in the same 
individual of a plurality of parts. These familiar para- 
doxes are now generally admitted to deserve no attention, 
to have no interest except for children, to present no real 
difficulty, nay to be serious hindrances to philosophical 
progress. No, the paradox of which I am thinking is 
not one of these. The One which is in my thoughts is 
not a yryvopevoy Te Kal atrodAvpevoy, but the Unity 
which we sce in Man, Ox, the Beautiful, the Good. These 
henads give rise to serious controversy: (1) Is each such 
monad really existent? (2) How is it that each such 
monad, though incapable of generation, of change, and 
of destruction, nevertheless appears in an indefinite plu- 
rality of yuyvdueva, either (a) being itself divided into as 
many parts as there are yeyvoueva, or (b) being repro- 
duced as a whole in each yeyvouevov, so that it exists, 


In the last sentence of the pjos 
Thompson is, I am sure, right in sub- 
stituting évopwy for évév: of. 34 IIpds 
rl wore dpa ravrov Brewavres otrw odd 
Siadépovra rade’ évl mwpocayopevoner 
dvéuart; Meno 72 c, Hippias maior 
299 2, Sophist 247 p, Hipparchus 280 p. 
Badham rejects this conjecture (1) 
because his excision of ayaddy efvat, cri- 
ticized above, makes it necessary tocon- 
strue rl ravrov évdy with mpocayopeves, 
(2) because he ‘‘very much doubts 
whether a good Greek prose writer 


would say, évopw tv cot rovro, withont 
adding some participle.” Cf. however 
Thucyd. 195 dep nal év rg Tlavcavig 
éveidov (cited by Liddell and Scott) and 
rivales 1383p IIldrepov obv év pirocoglg 
re TOUTO UStow evopgs KT AX. 

A few lines further 13 0, where ovdéy 
rirpwoKxes appears in the middle of a 
string of futures, I suspect that we 
should read ovdév re rpwoet, For ovdé 
vt, see Stallbaum on Phaedo 655 and 
Schaefer’s Gregor. Corinth. Index s. v, 
rts (referred to by Stallbaum), 
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not only in itself, but also simultaneously in a multitude 

cof particulars? These are the questions which are really 
important : and accordingly we must now give them our 
best attention. 


The verbal difficulties of the passage which begins 70 ye pnv 
pot icov tod cov Te Kal éuod Adyou dpéoxe: 14.4 and ends py) 
Kively 60 Keipevov 15 C appear to have occupied the attention of 
the commentators to such an extent that they have neglected 
its substance. Yet, if I am not mistaken, it contains valuable 
information, both as to the relation in which the Philebus stands 
to several important dialogues, and as to the general purport of 
the succeeding argument. Socrates here recognizes identification 
of é& and zroAda in three distinct senses: (1) the identification 
of the One particular and its Many qualities, (2) the identifica- 
tion of the One particular and its Many parts, and (3) the iden- 
tification of the One idea and its Many particulars. Of these 
three paradoxical identifications, Socrates authoritatively sets 
aside the first and the second, pronouncing the first to be ‘stale,’ 
‘by general admission unworthy of investigation,’ ‘childish,’ 
‘trifling,’ nay, ‘a serious hindrance to thought,’ and the second 
to be no better than the first. On the other hand he declares 
the third to be matter of grave controversy; for how can the 
One, if it is eternal and immutable, be distributed amongst an 
infinite number of particulars? and a fortiori, if it is separately 
existent, how can it exist at once by itself and in an infinite 
number of particulars? Now the same two identifications of éy 
and zoAAa which are here accounted trivial and uninterest- 
ing, in the republic vit 523 A—5268B are made the bases of 
dialectical education. <A rule is there provided for distinguishing 
those studies which will aid us in our progress towards ovcla 
from those which will not do so. Any object of sensation which 
simultaneously produces inconsistent sensations needing to be 
reconciled by an effort of mind—for example, anything which is 
at once in different relations wéya and cpixpdv, Koddov and 
Sapv—is, we are told, rapakAntixov or éyeptixoy THS vonccus, 
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-inasmuch as it obliges the soul to inquire—What are rd péya 
and Td opixpov, TO Kovdov and ro Bapv? Plainly this is the 
first identification of the One and the Many. Similarly the 
material counter of the practical arithmetician, being at the 
same time a unity and an infinitely divisible magnitude, obliges 
the soul to inquire—What is ro év? and so stimulates vénots". 
Plainly this is the second identification of the One and the 
Many. Thus the very same paradoxes which in the Philebus 
are pronounced to be (a) dednuevpéva, (b) cvyxeywpnpéva...p7} 
Seiy raév rowovTav artecOat, (c) sravdapiwdn, (d) pada, (e) oda- 
Spa trois Adyous éumddva, are in the republic (a) dwelt upon, 
(b) as important studies, (c) to be pursued not only by children 
but also by men, (d) who must possess qualifications rarely 
found in combination, (e) as the only means by which they can 
attain truth. On the other hand the distribution of the idea 
amongst particulars, which in the Philebus 14 c is ‘a trouble to 
all mankind,’ is in the republic tacitly assumed as if Plato had 
never noticed that the third identification involved any diffi- 
culty whatsoever. 

Similarly in the Phaedo 102B—1034 the first identifica- 
tion is discussed—in regard to the tallness and the shortness 
simultaneously discoverable in Simmias—at a length for which 
Socrates thinks it necessary to make a sort of apology 102 D, 
whilst the simultaneous existence of avtd td péyeBos and 70 ép 
nuty péyeOos, of the separately existent idea and the same jdea 
‘distributed amongst its particulars—a case of the third identifi- 


lel 8 del rt abrp dua dpara évav- metic of the accountant, who works 


tlupa, wore undéy waddrov ev 7 Kal rov- 
vavrloy palvecOa, rot émixpwotvros 3h 
dé0. dv ndn Kal dvaykdgor’ dv év avrg 
Wuxh dwropely xal fnreiv, xwodca év éaurz 
Thy &voay, kal dvepwrav, rl word éorw 
abrd 7d &v, kal ovrw ray a&yuryav av ely 
kal peracrperrixuy ext rhv rod byros 
Oéav H wept 7d &v pdOnos. *ANAG pévrot, 
tn, robb y’ Exes ovx Fxiora 4 wept [7d] 
avro éyis dua yap ravrov ws & re dpw- 
pey kal ws dwepa 7d wd00s. 5248. 
_After this recommendation ofthe arith- 


with counters, Socrates proceeds to 
speak of the arithmetic of the mathe- 
matician, who uses, not counters, but 
abstract numbers, as likewise possess- 
ing the required tendency. (Sidgwick 
is mistaken when he says that the 
arithmetic of the multitude is not 
‘*recommended as a part of the pro- 
paedeutic of dialectic.” Journal of 
Philology 1 99, 100, The two sorts of 
arithmetic are both recommended, but 
on different grounds.) 
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cation of vy and vroAAa—is assumed without a word of expla- 
nation’. 

In the Philebus then (and I may parenthetically remark, 
in the Parmenides also) Plato recognizes three cases of the 
identification of One and Many. We have (1) the division of 
One yiyvopuevov into Many qualities, (2) the.division of One 
yvyvouevov into Many parts, (3) the division of One éy into 
Many yiyvopeva. Of these three cases the first and the second 
are set aside as trifling, uninstructive, and no longer interesting, 
whilst the third is declared to require serious consideration. 
Dropping the second, which both in the republic and in the 
Philebus, though distinctly recognized, occupies a subordinate 
position, we observe that the first and the third have important 
bearings upon Plato’s theory of real existence. The fundamen- 
tal principle of that theory as represented in the republic and 
the Phaedo—‘Particulars are what they are by participation in 


1 If again we turn to Meno 73 c sqq., 
we remark at once a similarity and adis- 
similarity to Philebus 12D sqq. Meno’s 
inability to regard virtue as a é, and 
Protarchus’s inability to regard plea- 
sure a8 & 7oNAd, have & common origin, 
and Socrates in his answer to Meno 
takes the same sort of line, and em- 
ploys the same examples (cx7juara and 
Xpwuara), as in his answer to Protar- 
chus. On the other hand there is 
nothing in the Meno to correspond to 
Philebus 148—153c. The ontological 
difficulty insisted upon in the latter 
has not in the former come to the 
surface. 

It may be worth while to note in 
passing another instance of an echo 
with a difference, Having at the end 
of the passage above summarised 15 Bo 
precisely stated the difficulty to be dis- 
cussed, Socrates does not immediately 
address himself to his task, but first 
explains the method which he intends to 
pursue. ‘There is no fairer method,’ 
he says, ‘than that which, despite my 


Journal of Philology. vou. x. 


constant devotion to it, has often left 
me in the lurch.’ This method is logic 
with its processes of cuvaywyyn and 
dcalpeors, which are next copiously illus- 
trated and in the subsequent inquiry 
carefully applied. The phrase which I 
have just paraphrased—ou puihy fort kad- 
Mwy dd0s ovd’ dv yévorro <> Fs eyo 
épacrhs uév elu ael, wodAdxis 5é we 757 
Sagdvyovca Epnuoy xal dwropow xaréorn- 
cgev. 168—echoes the words of the 
Phaedrus Tovruv Sh Eyuwye atrés re 
épaoris, @ Patdpe, rwv diatpéceww xal 
cuvayuywv, Ww’ olds re db Aéyew re Kal 
gpovety? édy ré rev’ Gov r7ryhowpa dv- 
varopy els &v xal éwt wodAd wepuxdé’ dpay, 
Touroy dudxw xarémiobe per’ Uxvov wore 
Geoto. 266 B, but with a significant addi- 
tion. The method of cuwaywyy and 
dialpeots is not superseded, but we are 
reminded that it is not infallible—a 
warning which seems specially appro- 
priate when the theory with which it 
has hitherto been associated is under- 
going a radical reform, 


18 
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separately existent realities called ideas’—assumes both forms 
of the paradox: each yiyvopevoy partakes of many dvra, and 
each ov is distributed amongst many yeyvoueva. In the republic 
and the Phaedo however, while the one form of the paradox— 
the yiyvéuevor'’s participation in many dvta—is persistently 
dwelt upon, the other form of the paradox—the distribution of 
each éy amongst many rytryvoueva—passes without remark. 
When then we find that in the Philebus that form of the para- 
dox which in the republic and the Phaedo was dwelt upon is, 
not ignored, but deliberately set aside, while that form of the 
paradox which in the republic and the Phaedo passed without 
remark becomes prominent, we are bound to suppose that the 
Philebus was written after the other two dialogues, and repre- 
sents a later stage of doctrinal development. 

And I think I see in the structure and the style of the 
Philebus evidence to confirm the theory that it belongs to a 
later period than the republic and the Phaedo. The dogmatic 
tone of the protagonist, the subordination of the dramatic 
interest, and the frequent occurrence of characteristic hyperbata, 
all point to this conclusion. Against this may be set Zeller’s 
argument that “the very question which forms the theme of 
the Philebus is in the republic vi 505 B treated as a familiar 
one, the two views which in the Philebus are criticized at length 
being in the republic disposed of in a few sentences,” Ph. d. 
Gr. 11 1 464, and Thompson’s remark that the results of the 
long investigation of pleasure in the Philebus “seem 1o be 
taken for granted” in Phaedrus 2518. For my own part, 
holding that in very many of the dialogues it is not the subject 
discussed by the interlocutors, but rather some side-issue arising 
from it, to which Plato attaches the greatest importance, I find 
no difficulty in supposing that he has here restated on a larger 
scale his views about the contemporary controversy, not so 
much because he was anxious to justify, or to supplement, what 
ha had said about it in the republic, as because he thus secures 
an opportunity of marking the changes which had taken place. 
in his metaphysical doctrine. Indeed I must confess that the 
ontology of the Philebus seems to me so certainly later than 
that of the republic, that, if there were (what I do not think 
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there is) clear proof that the main argument of the Philebus 
is earlier than the corresponding passage in the republic, I 
should not scruple to regard the ontological parts of the former 
dialogue as interpolations introduced by Plato himself sub- 
sequently to the composition of the latter. 

Whether I am, or am not, right in thinking that Plato 
is here taking a new departure, it is at all events clear that he 
proposes for discussion a question of profound importance to 
the author of the- theory of ideas, and the very precision and 
formality of the statement of the difficulty (15 B: see analysis, 
above) lead us to expect that some answer will be attempted. 
Further, as if to preclude all possible doubt, Plato makes 
Protarchus, on behalf of the company, distinctly suggest the 
investigation of the difficulty, and Socrates as distinctly accepts 
the challenge. Hence, when we find that Plato does not directly 
answer the question, we shall not, with Grote, assume that 
“he enjoins us to proceed as if no such difficulty existed,” 
but shall rather suppose that he has deliberately preferred to 
answer it indirectly: for when Plato is obscure, he is so, I am 
convinced, intentionally, his aim being to compel the reader to 
think for himself. 


§ 3 The ontology of the Philebus. 


The question—‘ How is it that the separately existent monad 
or idea is reproduced in a multitude of particulars?’ having been 
raised, and all present except Philebus havmg agreed that the 
discussion of it should not be deferred, Socrates addresses himself 
to his task. 


15 D How shall we begin? he asks. Thus: the identifica- 
tion of the One and the Many, which is necessarily 
involved in the use of Adyou, has been made by young 

16 c_ people the basis of much fallacious argument. There is 
however a way by which we may avoid the confusion so 
occasioned, Assuming that all things which are said to 
exist are reducible to a One and a Many, and have two 

18—2 
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elements, Limit (mépas) and Indefinity (dsretpia), in 
investigating anything we must first take a genus (idéa), 
then divide it into two, three, or perhaps more, species, 
next divide each species into subspecies, repeating this 
process as often as necessary, and taking care not to 
attribute (numerical) indefinity to the multitude of 
species until all the species and subspecies have been 
enumerated. This is the method of the dialectician, 
as opposed to that of the eristic, who is not careful to 
mark the intermediate steps of the division. Similarly, 
when we have to begin with the indefinity of particulars, 
we must not pass from them to the genus until we have 
arranged them in subspecies and species. 

Philebus, who has already interrupted 18 a, now for 
the second time asks how this bears upon the mattcr 
under discussion, i.e. the rivalry of 7S5ovy and dpdvyacs. 
Because, replies Socrates, 750vn and dpovnats are each of 
them a One. Hence, in order to decide which of them 
is to be preferred, we must first enumerate their kinds. 

That, says Protarchus after he has restated the 
question under discussion, will be your duty, Socrates ; 
unless you know some other way of deciding the con- 
troversy. Here Socrates remembers to have heard it 
said that neither 7d0vn nor dpovyats, but a third thing, 
is the ayaGov: if this is acknowledged, it will no longer 
be necessary to enumerate the kinds of yé0v7 and 
gdpovnois. Now on being questioned Protarchus admits 
that the life of 7So0v7 is inferior to the life of #507) and 
gpovnots combined; and similarly Socrates admits the 
inferiority of the life of dpdynows, hinting however that 
the human voids, whose claims have thus been disallowed 
on an appeal to experience, is not to be confounded 
with the true or divine voids. Thus, for the present at 
any rate, if not finally, the original question falls to the 
ground. But though neither 750xn nor dpdvncts is 
entitled to the first place, it 1s possible that one of the 
two is more nearly related than the other to that, 
whatever it may be, which makes the mixed life 
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desirable and good: and accordingly Socrates continues 


_ to assert the superiority of vots to ndovn, at the same 


time indicating his suspicion that even the third place is 
more than 7do0vyn deserves. 
If however he is to maintain the claims of voids to 


-the second place, he requires other weapons besides 


those hitherto employed. Now the whole contents of the 
universe may be arranged under four heads—(1) dzretpov 
and (2) wrépas, which have been already mentioned 16 Cas 
atretpia and trépas, (3) the two united, and (4) the cause 
of their union. The dzrecpov includes 6md0° dv nyipy 
dalynrat paddov te Kab Hrrov yiyvopeva Kad To opddpa 
Kat npéua Sexopeva Kal To Alay Kai dca Totadra Twavra: 
for example, hotter and colder, dryer and wetter, 
more and less, quicker and slower, greater and smaller, 
all which forthwith cease to be, so soon as quantity and 
measure (Té Te mogov Kai T0- péTpiov) establish them- 
selves in the seat of the waddov re Kat }rrov by which 
the ta dmeipa are characterized 24 ¢, Next, to wépas 
we assign 7a pur) Seydpeva tadra [sc. TO paddov Te Kal 
HTTOV, TO opodpa Kal npéewa, TO Alay, KTA], ToUTwY Sé Ta 
évavtia tavra Sexdpmeva, mpa@tov pev To loov Kal icdTnTA, 
peta 5 1d tcov ro Sumdacwoy Kal wav 6 ri Tep av Tpos 
ap.Ouov apiOpos 7 érpov 7 pos étpov. Thirdly, when 
the wéparos yévva or wépas éyovra are combined with 
the. dzreipou yévva or atreipa, certain yevéoes result’; 


1 In the above summary I have been 
careful not to depend on the disputed 
passage 25 o—z Z. Ipocdes 5h Enpé- 
Tepov Kal vypbrepov avrots, Kal wiéov xal 
é\arrov, kal OGrrov kal Bpadirepoy, xal 
pettov kal opsxpbrepov, xal oxbca &v Tq 
apocbev Ts Td paddbv Te Kal FTTov 
dexopevns érlOeney els dy dicews. Il. 
Ts tov dmrelpov Aéyes; Z. Nal. oup- 
plyvy bé ye els adrhy 7d pera tadra Thy 
ad rod wéparos yéwvay, II. olay; 2. 
“Hv xal viv 3) Séov tuds, xabdwrep ri 
Tov dwelpov ouvyydyouey els &, ovTw 
xal rnv rod weparoedots cuvayayew, od 


ouvrydyouer. GAN tows xal viv ravdrov 
Spdoe* rotrwy dudorépwy cuvayouévuy 
Kkaragarns xdxewn yevioerar. II. Iola» 
cal wos Aéyers; Z. Tyy rob toov kal d- 
wraclov, kal orbon water wpds Gd\Ana 
ravayrla diaddpws Exovra, cipmerpa dé 
xal cvuqpuva évbeioa apOudv awepydterat. 
Il. MavOdvw* galvec yap poe dAéyev, 
puyviot ratra yevéces rwds ag éxdo- 
twv ovpBalvew. This passage as it 
stands abounds in difficulties, Take 
first the sentences cuuulyvy 8€ ye— . 
ourryayouev. Socrates having men- 
tioned the xréparos yévva, and Protar- 
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26 a e.g. health, music, fine weather, beauty, strength, and 
Ea variety of excellences discoverable in the soul. Fourthly, 


chus having asked ‘What is that?’ 
the reply is ‘The yévva which, whereas 
we ought-to have collected the yéwa 
of the wreparoedés just as we had col- 
lected the yévva of the dwecpov, we just 
now omitted to collect.’ Neglecting 
for the moment the parenthetical part 
of Socrates’s answer, we find that the 
words jy xal viv 57 ob curnyayouey 
contain a positive misstatement, the 
yévva in question having been ‘col- 
lected’ in the phrase 14 rovrwy ra évay- 
ria wavra Sexbpeva xTX 25 A, just as 
the delpou yévya was collected in the 
phrase éréo’ dy tuty gdalynrac padrdv 
Te xal yrrov yryvépeva, Kal 7rd oddpa 
kal tpéua Sexoueva xal 7d \ay xal doa 
Toalra xavra 24 £. Further, if we 
take account of the parenthesis, (2) 
the words ri rod weparoedovs sc. 
yévvay seem a strange superfluity in 
an answer to the question ‘What do 
you mean by the wéparos yéwva?’ and 
(3) while rj rov wéparos yévvay and 
7d weparoedés are intelligible phrases, 
THY TOU meparoedous yévvay has no autho- 
rity elsewhere, and contains a hardly 
justifiable redundancy. Next, in the 
sentence which follows, (4) the words 
rauroyv Space. can scarcely mean “ will 
do as well.” Then, (5) though the 
word xaxelyn, which clearly needs ex- 
planation, has intervened, Protarchus 
repeats his question about the réparos 
yéwa, and Socrates gives the answer 
which he might as well have given 
before. Finally (6) Protarchus’s reply 
is strangely abrupt. Of these diffi- 
culties the last three disappear if, as 
I suggested in a paper read before the 
Cambridge Philological Society, Oc- 
tober 18, 1877, the words d\n’ tows xal 
vuv ravrdy Spdee* rovrwy dudorépwr 
ouwayonevuw Karapavys Kaxelvn yevnce- 


rat are placed after awepydgerac: but 
the other three remain untouched. It 
now seems to me necessary (1) to 
interchange “Hy xal vuv 8 Séov 2uas, 
xadarep THY Tou awelpov auvrryd-youer els 
&y, otrw xal ri rod weparoedovs cuva- 
yayetv, ob cuvryydyouev and Ty rot loou 
cal dtrdaclov, xal dwdon waves mpds 
@\Anrka rdvayrla Staddpws Exovra, oty- 
perpa 8¢ xal cvpduva, évOcion aprOudr, 
darepydgera, (2) in the former place to 
bracket xa@dwep—mweparoecdovs, and (3) 
to substitute cuppucoyouévwy for cvvayo- 
pévwy. We shall then get the follow- 
ing sense, ‘8S. Next you must com- 
bine with it [i.e the awelpou diais] 
the family of the limit. P. What is 
that? S. <The family of the equal and 
the double, that is to say, anything 
which puts an end to the mutual dis- 
sensions of the opposites (cf. 25 a), and 
by the introduction of number reduces 
them to symmetry and harmony.> But 
perhaps it will do the same thing now 
(i.e. the appearance of this yéva will 
give symmetry and harmony to our 
exposition): by the union of these two 
families the third will be brought to 
light. P. What do you mean by the 
third family? and how is it to be 
brought to light? S. I mean the other 
family which we wrongly omitted to 
collect a little time ago. (Cf. 28 £, where 
the three yévy are mentioned, but only 
two, wépas and dmepoy, are taken in 
hand.) P. I understand. You mean, 
apparently, that if we add these (i.e. 
the wréparos yévva), certain generations 
are the result.’ Badham anticipates 
me so far as to declare transposition 
necessary, and (with other alterations) 
to place rovrwy—yevnoerar after azrep- 
ydfera:. He is clearly wrong in giving 
to cvvayouévww the meaning of cuppux- 
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to these three kinds—of which the first and second are 
constituent elements (€& dv yiyverat), while the third 
includes the results of their union (ta yiyvdpeva)—we 
must now add the airia trys pikews cab yevéoews. This 
18 vous or dpovnors, which, as others have already seen, 
orders and governs the universe, as well as the individual. 

The table of the four yévy being now complete, we 
return to the main argument. As intelligence in the 
abstract is akin to the airéa, while pleasure in the ab- 
stract, with its correlative pain, belongs to the @zreupon, 
we may safely assume intelligence in the abstract to be 
superior to pleasure in the abstract. But in order that 
we may adjudicate upon the claims of voids actualized, 
and 7Sovy actualized, to stand next to that third thing 
which is admitted to be the av@pwmwwov aya0ov, the 
two claimants must be studied in their species. 


31 Bb—55 Cc Pleasures are classified as (1) false, (2) true, the 


latter class being subdivided into (a) émvorypats érropevat, 
(b) aicOnoeow éropevas. 


6évrwy 26 B: but I think that in this 
respect the text should be brought into 
conformity with his interpretation. 
Vahlen thinks that all that is neces- 
sary is to add el after dpdoe, and to 
remove the colon after the latter word: 
but his interpretation depends upon a 
misconception of the words suynya- 
youev, ouvayayeivy, oupayoudrwy; for, 
whereas he takes ourdyewy in the two 
former cases to mean ‘enumerate in- 
stances,’ and in the third to mean 
‘unite’ (cvupryrovat), it is quite clear 
from 23 g, 25 a, that cvvdyew here 
means to ‘ collect under a definition,’ 
in which sense the wéparos yévya as 
well as the awelpev yévra (but not the 
puxrov) has been already collected. 
That marginal notes and references 
have in several cases been incorporated 
in the text of the Philebus, seems to 
me certain (see, for example, 30 a, 
where the words 7a rérrapa éxeiva, 
wépas kal amecpoy kal xowdv xal should, 


I think, be bracketed): and it is easy 
to see that, when once transposition 
had occurred, a diligent annotator 
would be very likely to try his hand 
upon a misplaced sentence. For 
playful applications of a theory under 
examination to the circumstances of 
the dialogue, such as that which I 
think I see in d\N tows xal viv rabrdy 
Spacer, compare woppwrépw dé éort TU 
rpirelwv, ef Te T@ Eu@ vG@ det meorevew 
Has 7a viv. 22 E. dwureis yap 5}, wis 
h Kadoupévy pabnors avduyynols éoriw ; 
"Amora pev Eywye, 7 8' és 6 Zeuulas, 
ov, avrd 3& rovro, py, Séouar wadeiv, 
aept ov 6 Abyos, dvaurnoOiwa. Phaedo 
73 B. ovros ovv cor 6 Adyos éxelvy wis 
tuvdcerac; Ovdands, Epy 6 Ziuulas. 
Kal pjv, 7 8 Os, wpéwee ye elwep Ty 
GdrAw Abyw Evywde@ elvas xal Ty wepl dp- 
povlas, IIpéwes yap, oy 0 Zimplas. 
Ovros rolvyuv, Epn, cot ob Evvwdos. Phacdo 
92 c. 
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55 c—59 D Arts and sciences are classified as (1) mexact, 
(2) exact. | 

59 pD—64.4 We are now in a position to ask which of the 
arts and sciences and which of the pleasures are to 
be mixed in order that we may obtain that combination 
of intelligence and pleasure which constitutes the happy 
life. All arts and sciences, it is answered, but only 
those pleasures which are true and those which are 
necessary, the need of intelligence being unreservedly ad- 
mitted by pleasure, whilst intelligence resents the intro- 
duction of those pleasures which are false and intense. 

64 a—E The ingredients having been determined, we have 
next to ascertain what it is which makes this mixed life 
desirable and good, in order that we may then, as 
proposed 22 D, inquire which of the two ingredients is 
the more nearly related to it. It is obvious that, if it is 
to be harmonious and real, the combination must possess 
HéTpov OF petpLorns, Evppetpla or Kdddos, and adnera. 

65 a—66 A Let us now take these three conditions, into 
which the aya0ov of the mixed life has been resolved, 
one by one, and consider whether voids or 7Sovn is the 
more closely related to each of them. It will be found 
that vods is nearer akin than 750v7 to each of the three 
—to area, to pétpov or perpsorns, and to Eupperpia 
or xaAdos: and as the excellence of the combination 
depends upon these three things, we must account vods 
victorious over 7dov7. 

66 A—67 c Finally, it is concluded that the conditions of 
perfect union and the ingredients of which the mixed 
life consists may be placed in the following order of merit 

METpOV, MéETPLOV, KaipLoV. 

CUML[LET POV, KAAGY, TENEOV, iKaVOV. 

vows and gdpovnets, which represent ad7Oea. 

emiothuat, Téexvat, Sofas dpOai. 

. dovai xabapal avris THs uyis— 

(a) émicrnpats [? cal dperais 63 E] éxdpevas 
(6) aicOnoeow éropeva. 
6. .[? ndovai dvayKaiau.] 


 & 
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If the conversation imagined in the Philebus had ever taken 
place, and one of the interlocutors had afterwards been asked to 
say what the character of the conversation had been, he would 
have answered, and would have rightly answered, that the 
subject of the discussion was ethical, but that incidentally 
something had been said about a metaphysical difficulty in 
regard to the theory of ideas. If Plato had been asked what 
the subject of the dialogue was, he would no doubt have 
answered “I leave that to your own penetration”; but I am 
very much mistaken, if to himself, in his heart of hearts, the 
metaphysical element. of the treatise was not vastly more im- 
portant than the ethical, The very pains which have been 
taken to obscure the fact, serve to rouse my suspicions. In the 
passage of which I have now to speak, 15 c—31 A, where the 
two threads are strangely interlaced, the continuity of the 
metaphysical thread, though never really broken, is never 
insisted upon; and partly in consequence of this deliberate 
reticence, partly in consequence of the reappearance of the 
ethical theme, Grote and others have supposed that the inquiry 
into the difficulty stated at 15 B loses itself in the mazes of the 
subsequent discussion. The statement of the metaphysical 
difficulty is however so precise, and the opening of the investi- 
gation is so formal, that we may be very sure that a solution of 
the problem, if not explicitly offered, is at any rate implicitly 
contained in the succeeding pages. . 

Now in the passage about genus, species, and particulars— 
év, wodAa, and aire:pa mdnOer, 15 D—18 D, there is, if we 
except the words qépas.dé kal areplay év avtois Evpdurov 
éyovrev 16 C, nothing which might not be found in an account 
of the earlier theory of ideas. There is in it moreover nothing 
which could possibly be regarded as an attempt to meet the 
difficulty raised at 15 B in regard to the distribution of the idea 
among its particulars... It is in fact, as is shown by Socrates’s 
meditative questions mofev ovv tis tavrns dpEnrat, joAARs 
ovons Kal wavtolas Trept Ta audisBntovpeva payns; ap evOévde; 
15 D, a mere preface to the promised explanation. When 
we find then that under pressure from Philebus 18 aD, Socrates, 
as soon as he has completed his account of the processes of 
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cuvayeyn and Siaipecis, recurs to the main question and settles 
it without making any use of these processes, we should, I 
think, infer, not that the attempt to explain the relations of the 
idea and its particulars has been abandoned, but only that it has 
been postponed, the contribution to the main argument serving 
the purpose of separating the logical doctrine with which we 
are familiar from the metaphysical novelties now to be pre- 
sented to us. It is then only what was to be expected when 
the conversation takes a turn which brings the metaphysical 
thread again uppermost, its continuity being marked by means 
of a direct reference (Tov Oedy édéyowév rou TO pev airetpov 
SciEar trav dbvrwy rd 5é mépas; 23C) to the statement—made 
incidentally at an early stage of the inquiry and not referred to 
in the interval—that every thing which is said to exist, not 
only is resolvable into a One and a Many, but also has in itself 
Limit and Indefinity (ws é& évds pév Kal ex moAAo@v vray TeV 
del Aeyopuévey elvat, Tépas Sé Kal ameplay év avtois Eiudutov 
é€yévtwy 16 c). Hence we enter upon the passage which begins 
BaBat dpa, & Ipdrapye, cvyvod pév Noyou Tod AoLTrOD, oxEdov 
5é ovdé padlov wavu ti viv. 23 B, expecting to find in it a resolu- 
tion of the difficulty proposed for consideration in 15B; and as 
we have seen that the difficulty now considered so serious was 
not felt to be a difficulty at the time when the republic and the 
Phaedo were written, we shall not be altogether surprised if the 
resolution of the difficulty is effected by a reconstitution of the 
earlier doctrine. Perhaps we may further conjecture, on the 
strength of the sentence xal yap 6 haiveras Setv adANS pNXarijs, 
él ta Sevtepeia vireép vod tropevduevov, olov Bédn eyew Erepa 
Trav éumpoo bev Ady" Exti 5é tows évia Kal ravTd. 23 B, that the 
reconstitution will involve additions to the original theory. In 
this way we are brought face to face with the question raised by 
Sidgwick, Journal of Philology 11 103,—How is the ontology 
of the Philebus related to that of the republic? but, whereas he 
and others start with the assumptions that the Philebus is 
earlier than the republic, and presents substantially the same 
doctrine, I hold the Philebus to be the later of the two dia- 
logues, and expect to find that in the interval the doctrine has 
been added to, and perhaps otherwise modified. 
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What then is the ontological doctrine of the Philebus ? 
According to the Philebus wayra ta viv ovta év T@ Travti may 
be arranged under four heads, as follows: 

(1) dzretpla ‘indefinity’, or dzrecpoy ‘the indefinite ’,—which 
regarded as a aoAAa becomes azretpa ‘indefinites ’—includes 
everything which exhibits rd paddov te Kal Hrrov, ro apodpa 
kab ypéua, to Alay, xtr: for example, Oepuorepov Kat »rvyxpo- 
Tepov, Enporepoy Kal vyporepoy, mov Kal EXaTTOY, Oartov Kal 
Bpadurepov, petfov nal optxporepov, jd0vn Kal Av7T7 (so long as 
they have not been actualized by the introduction of a mépas 
éxov") ; 

(2) «wépas ‘limitation’, or mépas éyor ‘limit’, ‘limitant’, 
—which regarded as a zodAad becomes mépas éxovra ‘limits’, 
‘limitants’,—includes everything which exhibits rovrwy [sc. rod 
padNov Te Kal HTTov KTA] TA évavTia, TpaTov péev Td ico Kar 
icdtnra, peta Sé 70 loov To Simrdacwoy Kal Trav 06 Ti wep Av TpOS 
aptOuov apiOuos 4 wétpov 4 mpos pérpov, everything which by 
the introduction of numbers reduces the divergent dze:pa to 
symmetry and concord ; 

(3) puxrov or xowvov includes ro tovtay [sc. atrelpov Kal 
wépatos] éxyovoy array, all pixtny Kal yeyevnuévny ovalar, 
all daretpa when bound fast by the zrépas: for example, vylea, 
KaANOS, iaxvs, poverKy, appovia*, dpat, the pietos Bios, ndoval 
actualized, whether dAn@eis or yrevdets, whether good or bad ; 


1 Here I may notice an apparent in- 
consistency which has perplexed some 
of the editors. In 27 & 730v7 is assigned 
by Philebus to the drepoy, on the 
ground that any limitation of it would 
prejudice its claim to be regarded as 
mwavayador. Socrates demurs to the 
reason alleged; but, as is clear from 
31a, is otherwise content with Phile- 
bus’s decision. The same view is taken 
in 41p. In 3lc however do» is 
assigned to the pixrdéy or xowdy. ‘ These 
two statements’ says Jowett ‘‘are un- 
reconciled.” The two statements are 
however perfectly consistent: for the 
ydovn mentioned in 27 B 3la 41p is 
one member of the dvas, ydovh xal 


Abn, not as yet actualized by the in- 
troduction of a wépas €xov—in the lan- 
guage of 31 a, 750v7 avr7—and isthere- 
fore rightly assigned to the dmepov; 
whilst the #3ov7y of 310 is ydovn actu- 
alized—7dor) xara plow yryvopévn— 
and therefore belongs to the puxrév. 
The same confusion might have arisen 
in regard to Oepudy yuxpdr xrd, if 
Plato had not, in order to guard against 
it, where he means Oepuor xal Yuxpér 
not actualized, used the comparatives 
Oepudrepoy kal Yuxpérepov, or as in 26 A 
added the explanatory words dre:pa 
bvra. 

2 5. "Ap’ ovx év pev wdcos 9 ToUTWwr 
6p07 rowwvla rny vytelas puow eyévuncev; 
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(4) The airia tis pitews, which by combining mépas and 
aweipov produces yévects, is voids, the lord of heaven and earth, 
which orders and directs the universe, just as the human vois 


orders and directs the individual. 


TI. Ilavrawact péev ov. 2. ’Ev 8é dtc? 
Kal Bape xal raxe xal Bpade?, azelpors 
ovow, dp’ od raiTa eyyryvoueva TavTa 
Gua wépas re amrepyacaro Kal povorkny 
tipmwacay red\ewrara tuveornoaro; II. 
Kadntora ye. 2. Kal why &y ye xeumior 
kal wvl-yecw évyevdueva To ev wodd Nay 
xal daecpov apeldero, ro 5é Euperpov cal 
dua ovupperpov dweipyacaro. II. Th uj; 
x. Ouxoty éx rovrwy dpal re xal doa 
KaAd wavTa hyuiv yéyove, Tuy Te arelpwy 
kal rav wépas éxdvrwv cuppxOdvrwv ; 
II. IIws 8’ oF; ZL. Kat ddX\a 57 pvpla ém- 
Aelaw Adywr, olov ped’ Wyrelas xddXos Kal 
loxbv, kal év Wuxais ab wdymodda Erepa 
xalmayxada. wSpw ydp wov xal tvumra- 
gay wavTwy wovnplay airn Karidovca 7 
Oeos, & kare BiAnBe, wépas ovre ndovay 
ovdey ore wANT Lovwy évdy ey avrots, vopov 
kal rag wépas éxdvrwy EOero* cal od 
bev dtroxvatoa pis alrhy, éyw 5é rovvay- 
tlov drocwoa Aéyw. 25. Badham is 
no doubt right in his acute conjecture 
that the words povorkhy tiuxacay in the 
sixth line of this extract should be 
followed by ve and some word signify- 
ing a genus of which povorky is a spe- 
cies, but I feel no confidence in his 
suggestion that reXewrara (which seems 
to me an appropriate adjunct) is a cor- 
ruption of re Necérnra. There is a dis- 
tinct reference to the passage before us 
in 3lc Z. Koevoy rolvvy vraxovwuev 6 57 
Taw rerrdpwy rplrov édéyouev, II. *O 
pera 7d dretpov Kal wépas Ereyes; & @ 
cal Jyleay, oluas 52 xal dppovlay, érl- 
eco; But, whereas Protarchus’s cita- 
tion in 31 has all the appearance of 
being exact, and certainly ought to be 
exact as regards dppovla, seeing that 
the word, having been incidentally in- 
troduced, gives Socrates his cue, in 


25E8qq. dpzovla is not mentioned. May 
I suggest that the requirements of both 
passages would be satisfied if we were 
to read in 264 xal povotxyy tvpracdy 
6 dppovlay reNedrara tuvecrnoaro? This 
conjecture is not as tempting as Bad- 
ham’s ingenious re edryra: but 
it is conceivable that a scribe who. 
had before him ZYMMACANTEAPMO- 
NIANTEAEWTATA might drop a cou- 
ple of words in consequence of the 
recurrence of the letters ante. It 
is worth while to note that Olympio- 
dorus mentions vylea, dppovla, orot- 
xelwv régis, and wody meplodos as the 
wapadelyuara here adduced. 

The editors have not been able to 
agree about the goddess mentioned 
towards the end of the extract. It 
seems to me that we have a clue in 
63=E xal wpds ravras Tas wed’ Uyelas Kal 
Tou cwopovely xal 5 xal gvurdons dpe- 
Tis omdoa xabdrep Ocot dradol yyvd- 
pevas aury EvyaxodovOodcr wdyrn, Tavras 
plyvv, where vylea and apery are to- 
gether conceived as one goddess. So in 
the passage before us, vyleca in the body 
(with xd\\os and loxus,. cf. Aristot. 


_ topics 116 b 18) and povorxy in the soul 


(with wauwodda Erepa kal wayxaha, i.e. 
the virtues) are together conceived as 
one goddess, whom, if pressed for a 
name, I should calk dpyovla. Plainly 
Plato here pythagorizes: cf. Diog. 
Laert. vir 33 ry 7’ aperny appovlay 
elvas kal Thy tyleay kal ro aya0dv array 
Kal rov Oedv> 80 Kal Kad’ appovlay ouveo- 
ravat ta Sha, The whole passage recals 
Symposium 185 z—188 p, where (as here) 
Yylea and povorxn are the two most 
prominent manifestations of dppovia. 
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Further of these four yévn, the first and second are together 
spoken of as é& dv yiyverat wavra and as 76 SovAcdov eis yéveouv 
airiqa, the third as ra yvyvopeva and as 70 rrotovpevov, and the 
fourth as To mdvra ravta Snptovpyoty and as td rovovy. 
Finally, we must not forget the important phrase os éF évés pdv 
Kal é« ToAAay dvTwy Tov adel Neyouévwy elvat, Trépas Se Kab 
aretpiay év avrois Eiypurov Exovrwy, which shows that the 
processes of cuvaywyn and diaipeois find a place in the new 
system as well as in that of the republic and the Phaedo. 

Now the exposition summarized above, though for the most 
part precise and even perspicuous, is in one point difficult and 
perplexing. The mépas éyov appears to perform.a double 
function. On the one hand it converts non-existence into 
existence: on the other hand it converts what is bad into what 
is good. But if the function of the wépas éyov is to convert 
what is bad into what is good, so that one zépas éyov in con- 
junction with one dzrepov produces vylea, and another zépas 
éyoy in conjunction with another dzretpoy produces povorxy, 
how is what is bad produced, for example, ‘disease’, ‘ discord’? 
If ‘disease’ and ‘discord’ belong to the prxtov, how do their 
elements differ from the elements of ‘health’ and ‘music’? If 
they do not belong to the puxrov, in what part of the system 
are they to find a place? It would seem however that the 
latter supposition may be immediately rejected, bad pleasures, 
as well as good ones, being unhesitatingly assigned to the 
puxtov. We have then to ask ourselves—Under what circum- 
stances does the union of wrépas éxyov and dzretpov produce what 
is good? Under what circumstances does it produce what is 
bad ? 

Experience seems to shew that with Plato a gap in an expo- 
sition does not necessarily mean a lacuna in the system. The 
gap may have been intentionally left to be filled up by the 
student. In such cases however Plato usually affords one or 


Philebus is appealed to, not “be- ference between him and Socrates is in- 
cause his goddess was in question,” sisted upon. Whilst Socrates regards 
but because here, as in 278 (q. v.), wépas asthe alrla rov ev, Philebus re- 
where Philebus is again brought into gards it as the alrla rou Kaxas. 

the conversation, the width of the dif- 
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two pregnant hints. Now in 240, 7d waddov Te Kat #rrov hav- 
ing been taken as the characteristic of the detpoy, the évaytia 
of Td waddov Te Kal HrTOV are TO Te Tro~dy Kad Td pétpLov, Where 
TO pérptov is plainly not identical with ro woody. Next, 
taking Plato’s example, the Oeppyorepoy Kab vpuypdrepoy, i.e. 
temperature not yet actualized by the introduction of a limitant, 
let us observe what will be the effect of introducing first pérpsop, 
secondly moor generally. The effect of introducing the par- 
ticular zrocdy called pérpuov into Oepydrepov nad yruypotepoy or 
Geppdv xa rvypov, dvreipa dvta—i.e. temperature not actual- 
ized, regarded as extending in opposite directions from a point 
of indifference—is to produce in actuality an equable tempera- 
ture which is neither Jepuov nor yruypov. But when any other 
qocoy is introduced into Oepporepov Kat yruyporepov, the effect 
is to produce in actuality a temperature diverging more or less 
either on the side of Oepyorepoy or on that of yuypdrepoy from 
the equable temperature of the point of indifference. In fact, 
while the union of Oepyorepov xal yruyporepov with any rogov 
whatever produces an actual temperature of some sort,—it may 
be, yespov or mviyos,—there is one wocov which produces an 
actual temperature which is neither Oepydv nor Wuypdv, namely 
@pa, and inasmuch as this is the one point in the infinitely 
extended line which is fixed, all the other actual temperatures 
must be measured from it. Thus the one psxrov produced by 
the union of Oepyotepoy Kai suxporepov with the particular 
moooy called uérpvov stands in marked contrast to the many 
puxta produced by the union of Oepporepoy Kai >uyporepoy with 
other roca: it is the one fixed standard, and therefore capable 
of being known; they are the many deviations from the standard, 
and, inasmuch as, however nearly they may approximate to the 
standard, they can never attain to fixity, are consequently in- 
capable of being known: if, as the standard, is perfect ; they, 
as deviations from the standard, are necessarily imperfect, though 
the more nearly any woody approximates to the pérpiov, the 
more nearly the pxrdyv, which results from its union with the 
a7retpov, approaches perfection. The apparently distinct func- 
tions of the wépas éyov are then in reality one: for perfection and 
existence are identical, and the further anything is from perfec- 
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tion, the further it is from existence. Thus when 70 pérpuop, 
i.e. the appropriate arogov, is added to a given dzrespov, perfec- 
tion and existence are the results. When a zrocdy more ar less 
approximating to the appropriate mocov is added, the result 
approximates correspondingly to perfection and to existence. 
When a zrogov is added which is remote from the appropriate 
moaov, the result is correspondingly remote from perfection and 
from existence. For example, perfect health and perfect music 
are produced by the union in either case of the appropriate 
qmocov with the dzrecpoy in question: imperfect health and im- 
perfect music are produced by the union in either case of a 
qocov, more or less approximating to the appropriate zrogoy, with 
the azre:pov in question: disease and discord are produced by 
the union in either case of a mrocov, remote from the appropriate 
moaov, with the dzre:pov in question; for even disease and dis- 
cord must have something of order or goodness in them, or they 


could not be existent’. 


1 With the above should be com- 
pared politicus 283 B—287 4. The pas- 
sage being too long to be quoted, I ap- 
pend a summary, in which I have 
endeavoured as far as may be to pre- 
serve the turns and expressions of the 
original: ‘The art of measurement 
includes two parts, (1) that which 
deals with 7d péya xal rd ouixpédy in their 
relation to one another, and (2) that 
which deals with 7d péya kal 7d opexpdy 
in their relation to 7d pérpiov, and so 
is concerned with the bare existence 
of becoming (rip rijs yevécews dvayxalay 
ovclay). If we ignore the existence and 
the measurement ofrd péya xalrdopxpdv 
in their relation to 7d uérprov, we shall 
forthwith work the destruction of the 
arts: for the arts regard excess or 
defect of rd uérpiov, not as non-exist- 
ent, but as an existence detrimental 
to their operations, and guarding 
against it accordingly, in so far as 
they secure pérpov, make all things 
good and beautiful. As surely then as 


It would seem then that in the case of 


there are arts, so surely 7d péya xal 
Td optxpdy must be measured, not 
merely in relation to one another, but 
also in relation to rd puérprov: if there 
is a uérpiov, there are arts; if there are 
arts, there is a puérpov; if either is 
not, neither is the other. Hence to 
the one part of the art of measurement 
we assign all those arts which measure 
number, length, depth, width, and 
speed in relation to their opposites, 
and to the other all those arts which 
measure them in relation to pérptoy 
awpérov xatpév Séov and generally every- 
thing which migrates from the extremes 
to the middle point. It is of the last- 
named part of the art that many of 
the xouwol are thinking, when they say 
that the art of measurement is con- 
cerned with all things which become, 
though from want of familiarity with 
the processes of dialectic they have 
confounded the two parts.’ 

It will be immediately seen that this 
passage presumes the theory which 
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@ given dmrepov we must carefully distinguish the pérpsoy or 
appropriate zrocov from all the other 7ooa which may be united 
with it’: and that, where the combination is imperfect, 


I have elicited from the Philebus, pre- 
cisely that part of the theory which in 
the Philebus was left obscure being 
here emphasized, whilst what in the 
Philebus was expressly stated is here 
barely indicated. There are further 
some points of detail which seem to 
deserve a passing notice: (1) when 
Aristotle says metaph. 1 9 § 3 xard 
Te yap Tovds Adyous Tous éx Taw Emory 
clin Eocrac wdyvrwy Bow émioriual elot, 
he may very well be thinking of that 
part of the passage before us which is 
summed up in the words ws dpa 
iryntéov dpolws ras téxvas wdoas elvas 
kal peifoyv Te dua Kal 2\arrov perpetoba 
Hh mpos GAAnAa povoy adda xal wpos 
Thy rod perplov yéveowv. 284. Plato here 
from the existence of arts and sciences 
argues the existence of a uérprov, which 
(as we have seen in the Philebus) 
combines with the dze:pov to produce 
the fixed type or idea. Aristotle re- 
plies that in that case there should be 
fixed types or ideas of rexvnrd, where- 
as in the later development of the 
system—with which we are now con- 
cerned—in the case of olxta daxr’dos 
xr fixed types or ideas are not recog- 
nized: (2) when Plato quotes certain 
xouwol—generally admitted to be the 
Pythagoreans—who say that perpyrixh 
wept wayr’ éorl 7rd yryvéueva, and re- 
interprets the dictum in the light of 
what has been said about approxi- 
mations to a standard, he must surely 
mean that, whereas the Pythagoreans 
say that ‘things are dpi@pyol,’ he holds 
that ‘the degree of the thing’s ap- 
proximation to the standard is deter- 
mined by dp:dyds.’ Now this is ex- 
actly what Aristotle says in his com- 
‘parison of the Pythagorean and Pla- 


tonic systems; ro pév ovy rd & Kal 
Tous dp.Opovs wapa Ta wpdypara wrotfoa, 
cal uy Gowep ol Iv0ayépeo, Kat % Tar 
eldwv eloaywy) dua rip év rots Adyos 
éyévero oxéyw? ol yap mporepoe dtadex- 
Tikns ob peretxov. metaph. 1 6 § 7: 
(3) in view of the last words of the 
foregoing quotation from the meta- 
physics, it is almost startling to find 
Plato 285 a.in like manner attributing 
the Pythagoreans’ misinterpretation (as 
it seems to him) of their own principle 
to their want of familiarity with the 
processes of dialectic. 

1 The distinction between the pér- 
ptov OY appropriate woody and other 
wooa differing from the appropriate 
mwocov, appears to be indicated in the 
precedence expressly assigned to fcov 
and looryra in 25 a Odxody rd, pn Sex0- 
peeva, TavTa, ToUTwy 8 rd évayrla wayra 
Sexdpeva, mpwrov pevrdtcov kal loo- 
TnTa, KeTa be 7d Loov Td SiewmAdoroy 
cal way 6 rl wep dy wpos apOuov apOucs 
7 wétpov 7) wpos uérpov, ravra évpravra 
els ro wépas amodoyiféuerot Kahws ay 
Soxoiuev Spay TovTo ; 

The latter part of this sentence 
seems to imply that the roa are quan- 
tities measured by reference to the 
pérptoy a8 unit. If so, it may well be 
asked—(1) Are we then to assume that 
the wood of things are in all cases 
exact multiples of the associated pér- 
prov? (2) Granted that this sort of 
measurement is applicable to that 
which is in excess of the pérpiov, how 
is it to be applied to that which 
is in defect of it? In fact the 
numerical expression of divergence 
from the type involves serious diffi- 
culties, of which Aristotle was well 
aware. 
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while it is some zrogoy other than the appropriate moooy which 


makes the pixtoy in question 
which results from the union 


what it is, the perfect puxrtor, 
of the appropriate qooov with 


the dzrevpov in question, may be regarded as a type to which the 


imperfect puxTov approximates’. 


1 It may perhaps be asked—Does 
the new explanation of the ontology of 
the Philebus throw any light upon the 
fanciful order of merit which concludes 
the dialogue? I think it does. In 
order to establish the claims of the 
human vovs actualized against those 
of ydovy actualized, Socrates proposes 
to show that vous is more nearly related 
than 730v7 to that which makes the 
mixed life desirable and good. What 
then is that which makes the mixed 
life good for human beings? We can 
no longer say,—as we used to do,— 
that it is participation in the good: 
indeed in the republic itself no attempt 
was made in this way ‘to hunt the 
good with one idea’ jug ldéq 70 d-yabor 
Onpetoa 648. It is possible however 
that we may be more successful if we 
take account of the new theory, that 
it is ro perproy which makes a thing 
good—zept pérpoy xal ro pérpiov kal 
xalpiov cal wdv6’ owdoa Toaira xp7 
voultew ryv dldov npncOa puow. Now, 
that our pexros Blos may be the avOpw- 
awov ayaddv, firstly, its ingredients 
(which have been, found to be émor7- 
pos and certain 7soval) must be good, 
i.e. they must severally exhibit per- 
pidrns; secondly, they must be mixed 
in proper proportions, i.e. the mixture 
must exhibit fuyzperpla; and thirdly, 
the result must be a reality, and con- 
sequently there must be vous to act as 
alrla rns pliews Kal yevéoews. Having 
thus ascertained what conditions are 
necessary that the yuxrés Blos may bo 
(a) 8 good combination (b) of properly 
constituted ingredients, (c) actualized, 
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namely perprorns Evuperpla drAnBea, we 
are in a position (1) to decide the con- 
test between vovs and 7dov7y by com- 
paring them with each of the three 
requisites in turn, (2) to draw up an 
order of merit. This order of merit 
will be— 

1. pérpov, which, in union with 
(a) émcornun drecpos ovoa, and (8) 750v7 
drretpos ovoa, produces (a) ériornun, and 
(8) n50vn, properly constituted. 

2. £vpperpov, which determines the 
proportion in which the éricrjuat and 
the selected 7é5oval shall be mixed. 

3. vovs which effects the two unions, 
and their subsequent mixture or com- 
bination. 

4. émornpuat actualized. 

5. selected 7d5oval actualized. 

In fact pérprov and évpuperpoy, the 
representatives of wépas, stand first and 
second; the ailrla rns pltews comes 
next; then come the pixrd which are 
here to be combined in a single xpaors. 
To complete Plato’s list, the remain- 
ing ndoval and the two amepa, ém- 
ornun and 7dov7 not actualized, might 
be added. That the four yévy should 
reappear here, is very clearly indicated 
at 27 p. The difficulty of the passage 
as a whole is perhaps in some measure 
due to the fact that we are here ex- 
amining a pits of two pexra. 

That the vovs which stands third is 
the av@pwxtvos yous seems clear, since 
at 22 c (q. v.), where Socrates aban- 
dons the claim made to the first place 
by the dvOpurwos vous, he reserves tho 
claim of the Oefos vos for further con- 
sideration. Indeed, it is plainly stated 
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The pxroy then includes two orders of existence which 
we shall do well to discriminate: (a) certain fixed types which 
result each from the union of the appropriate zroodéy with the 
a7retpov in question; for example, health, music, harmony, equa- 
ble temperature, beauty, strength, virtue; (b) any thing which 
results from the union of a vroodv, more or less approximating 
to the appropriate aoodv, with the dre:pov in question, and 
consequently approaches more or less to the one fixed type. 

So far I have endeavoured to develope the doctrine of the 
Philebus without reference to the theory of ideas. But we must 
not forget that the purpose of the exposition is the resolution of an 
objection which may be raised against that theory, and that the 
objection is apparently to be met by means of modifications and 
additions. Our next step then should be to throw the new sys- 
tem into a shape in which it may be compared with the old one. 
And with a view to this we must plainly begin by asking our- 
selves—In what part of the new system are the ideas to be found? 
Of the three answers which have been given to this question, 
none seems to me satisfactory. When Brandis Gesch. d. gr.-rdém. 
Ph. 1 1 332 and Susemihl genetische Entwickelung d. pl. Ph. 
It 13 identify the ideas with the mépas éyovta, the remark im- 
mediately suggests itself, that in that case the difficulty raised 
in 15 B is not renoved—the idea still exists at once by itself, 
apart, and distributed amongst a multitude of particulars. 
Zeller’s theory plat. Stud. p. 251 and Ph. d. Griechen 11 1 577, 
that the airla ris pl&ews represents the ideas, is open to the 
same objection, to say nothing of the difficulty of reconciling the 
hypothesis with Plato’s statements about the airfa. When 
Schaarschmidt (as I learn from Zeller) asserts that the ideas do 
not appear in this passage and infers the voOela of the dialogue, 
I can only say that, though I am satisfied that the ideas are not 
to be found either in the dzrepoy, or in the mépas éyor, or in 
the airia, I cannot accept his assertion until I have looked for 
them in the pextov. 

33 B, that pleasure, being the con- ly be right when, in the sentence ray 
comitant of a yéveors els ovclay, affects ev ody vixnrnplwy wpos Tow Kowdr Blov 
the gods as little as pain itself: their ovx audicBnta ww veep vod 22 c, he 


life is, in fact, a life of serene con- brackets ww.) 
templation. (Hence Badham can hard- 
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Now the idea as we knew it in the republic and the Phaedo— 
existing at once separately and in a multitude of particulars—is 
certainly not to be found in the pixtév. We have seen however 
that there are in it (a) certain fixed types resulting each from 
the union of the appropriate zrooov with the dze:pov in question, 
and (b) side by side with each type a divergent multitude, result- 
ing each from the union of a zrocdy, more or less approximating 
to the zrocoy of the type, with the d@zrepoy in question. The 
fixed types are then just what the Ones spoken of at 158 
were supposed to be—ovddes Tivés adnOas ovoat, whilst the 
relation of the fixed type to the pixtd congregated about it 
presents no difficulty such as that which the relation of the idea 
to its participant particulars, as originally conceived, was found 
necessarily to involve. May we not conclude that Plato meets 
the difficulty formulated at 15 B by modifying his conception of 
the idea, and that the fixed types which we have discovered in 
the pixroy are the reconstituted ideas’? If so, the idea is still 
eternal, immutable ; it is still perfect, separately existent; it 1s 
still the proper object of knowledge. It is too, in a stricter 
sense than ever before, a One: for, whereas according to the 
earlier theory it was either divided or multiplied amongst 
particulars, its unity is now never sacrificed. But (1) its relations 
to the particular have undergone a complete transformation. 
Whereas in the republic and the Phaedo a particular is what it 1s 
by reason of the presence of the idea, so that the idea is its cause, 
in the Philebus both the idea and the particular come into being 
through the conjunction of two elements, an indefinite matter 
and a limitant quantity. The indefinit¢-matter is the same for 
the idea and for the particular. The limitant quantity of the 
particular differs from, but at the same time more or less ap- 
proximates to, the limitant quantity of the idea; and the more 
nearly the limitant quantity of the particular approximates to 
the limitant quantity of the idea, the more closely the particu- 


1 I have heard the Master of Trinity ing of the ideas as they appear in the 
—from whom in common with many Philebus, but I do not know whether 
Cambridge men of my generation I in other respects his interpretation of 
derived my first genuine interest in the dialogue agrees with my own. 
Plato—use the word ‘types’ in speak- 
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lar resembles the idea. Thus the relation of the particular to 
the idea is now no more than resemblance to a type, the causal 
function of the idea as conceived in the republic and the Phaedo 
having been transferred to the two elements into which the 
particular, in common with the idea itself, has been analyzed. 
Further (2) whereas in the republic and the Phaedo, Plato, in 
the attempt to convert the Socratic logic of practical morality 
into an ontology, has made himself the slave of general names, 
and has assumed, wherever he found a general name, the exist- 
ence of an idea, the new conception of the idea as a fixed type, 
to which particulars approximate, implies an immediate depo- 
pulation of the world of real existences. Certainly all general 
names which connote divergence from types will cease to have 
equivalent ideas—e.g. xaxév aicypév aditxov axodkactov Oeppov 
apuypov ndovn Av7ry; and it will not surprise us if we are 
further told that ta mpds ti and ra teyvntd have also been 
struck off the list’. 

In fact, the doctrine briefly but precisely declared in the 
passages quoted at the outset from the republic 596 a and the 
Phaedo 100 c, has now been superseded by a doctrine which 
finds expression, as brief, but also, I think, as precise, in two 
mutually complementary passages, the one from the Par- 
menides 132 c, the other from the Philebus 27 B: (1) dAr’, @ 
Tlappevidn, parwora Epovye xatadalverar @de Exew' TA pev 
eldn Tavtta domep Trapadelypara éotavar év. tH pice, Ta Sé 
GAXa Tovtos éorxévat Kal elvac opoverpara. 2) Iparov peev 
TOWUD dmretpov Dever, Sevrepov dé tépas, rer é« TovTwY 
TpiTov puecraiy Kal yeyevnuévny ovolay' rv dé Ths pews atTiay 
Kal yevéoews tétapToy Aeywv apa un mAnumedoiny ay te; II. 
Kal woes; Whether the new theory is still incomplete, and 
needs to be supplemented by the identification of an ultimate 
mépas with the ayaddv of the republic and of an ultimate 
admetpov with the ywpa of the Timaeus, is a question which 
I leave to be considered on another occasion. 


1 Cf. Aristot, Metaph. 19. 990 b 15, 991 b 6, quoted above p. 255. 
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§ 4 The Aristotelian summary of the later theory of ideas. 


In this attempt to recover Plato’s later doctrine, I have 
thus far depended solely upon the Philebus, my reference to 
the politicus, p. 279, being purely illustrative and supple- 
mentary. I now propose to start afresh, from Aristotle’s sum- 
mary of the Platonic ontology metaph. 1 6. If I can shew 
(1) that this vexed passage is consistent with itself, and (2) 
that the doctrine described in it is in all respects that of the 
Philebus, I may, I think, at any rate claim to have made out 
a prima facie case. 

The principal points insisted upon in this important chapter 
(part of which I shall presently transcribe) are the following: 


§ 1 


§ 2 


§ 3 


§ 4 
§ 5 


§ 6 


Though in the main Plato’s system agrees with that 
of the Pythagoreans, there are certain dogmas which he 
does not share with them. 

These distinguishing features of Plato’s teaching are 
(1) the doctrine, derived from the Heraclitean Cratylus, 
of the flux of aic@nrd which consequently are not the 
objects of knowledge, and (2) the theory of ideas ex- 
isting apart from the sensibles which from them derive 
their being, which theory was based upon the Socratic 
doctrine of ethical universals. 

We come now to those parts of Platonism which have 
analoguesin Pythagoreanism. First, the Platonic theory 
of the relation of particulars to the idea (uwéOe£s) differs 
only in name from the Pythagorean theory of the re- 
lation of things to the number (w/nous), and the one 
theory is just as incomplete as the other. 

Next, Plato distinguishes three sorts of existence, aic-n- 
Ta, paOnpatixa, eldn, and, as ideas are causes of particu- 
lars, conceives the elements of the ideas to be the elements 
of all things—ro péya cai To puxpdv being the vAn, and 
To &y being the ovoia, as it is by wéOekss in 70 & that 
the ideas are derived from To péya xal To puxpov. Now 
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in this part of his system Plato agrees with the Py- 
thagoreans in making ro éy an ovoia, and in taking 
ap.Opoi to be aitvou THs ovcias to particulars : he differs - 
from them however, when he makes the dzrecpov a 
duality, and calls it Td péya Kal To puxpov, when he 
makes dpiOyoi distinct from things, and when he as- 
signs to pa0nparixd an intermediate position between 
aicO@nra and ef5n. 

§ 7 Of the doctrines which distinguish Platonism from 
Pythagoreanism, two—that of the separate existence 
of 76 év Kat of aptOuol and that of the ideas—were 
due to Plato’s logical studies, while the resolution of 
the dzreipoy into a duality was devised in the hope of 
tracing to the material cause the plurality of particulars. 

§ 8 This last device is however a failure, as familiar analogies 
seem to shew that plurality originates in form rather 
than in matter. 

§9 Such is Plato’s theory of causes: it is however plain 
that he recognizes two causes only, a ri éorw and a 

§ 10 material cause, the ideas being airsa tod ti éote to 
particulars, and the & an aitioy rod tl éore to the 
ideas, while the material cause both of ideas and of 
particulars is a duality, ro wéya Kal To puKpdov. 

In the two elements he sees the origin of good and 
of evil respectively, as Empedocles and Anaxagoras did, 


For fuller statements of the difficulties which have been 
found in this passage and of the attempts which have been 
made to elude them, I must refer the reader to Bonitz’s com- 
mentary ad loc. and Zeller’s platonische Studien and Ph. d. 
Griechen. It will be sufficient here to say that the commen- 
tators and historians, assuming the apsOuoi mentioned in 
§§ 6,7 to be identical with the ideas, agree in asking—How can 
the same indefinite which in conjunction with the idea pro- 
duces particulars, in conjunction with the one produce the 
idea? and again— What does Aristotle mean by identifying 
the one, the formal cause of the idea, with the idea, the 
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formal cause of the particular? They seem further to dgree 
in supposing by way of explanation that the one and the 
indefinite which produce the idea are not identical with, but 
only analogous to, the one (i.e. the idea) and the indefinite 
which produce the particular. They differ however as to the 
exact import of Aristotle’s testimony; some of them by a 
strained interpretation of his words reading into his assertions 
their own explanation; while others, seeing that, if words 
have any meaning, he distinctly and deliberately makes Plato 
identify the elements of the ideas with the elements of all things, 
are driven to the supposition that the pupil “has not quite 
rightly apprehended his master’s meaning,’—“er habe Plato’s 
Meinung, so weit es sich um die vorliegende Frage handelt, 
nicht ganz richtig aufgefasst,’—a supposition, I may remark, 
which is insufficient, if for no other reason, because it does not 
explain Aristotle’s failure to perceive that he is attributing to 
Plato irreconcilable contradictions, Is there then no other 
explanation 2 

It is possible that the reader will be startled when I say that 
in this summary of orthodox Platonism the dp:Ouoi which are 
formal causes of particulars are not the ideas. It is true that 
in § 3 Anstotle represents the relation of the particular to the 
ap.Ouos in the Pythagorean system as identical with the re- 
lation of the particular to the idea in the Platonic; and that 
in §§ 6, 7 he recognizes 76 év xal rods apOpovs as parts of the 
Platonic apparatus; but it by no means follows, because the 
Platonic idea is equivalent to the Pythagorean apcOucs, that 
the Platonic apsOuos is identical with the Platonic idea. It is 
also true that at the end of § 5 é& éxelvwy ydp cata wébeEw Tod 
évds ta eldn elvas Tovs apsOuovs, commentators from Alexander 
Aphrodisiensis downwards have assumed tTovs apiOpuovs to be 
identified with ra e/dn; but neither Bonitz’s view, that rove 
aptOmovs is an apposition, nor Zeller’s suggestion, that ra edn 
is subject, rovs aptOuovs predicate, platonische Studien p. 236, 
carries conviction. Thinking then that Zeller has taken a step 
in the right direction when in his Ph. d. Griechen 11 i. 628 he 
expunges ta elén, I propose provisionally to retain ta elén, 
expunging tovs apiOuous, for which words I shall be able to 
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find’a place in the immediate neighbourhood. It is true too 
that § 9 seems to favour the assumption of the commentators 
and historians, but as in this § Aristotle is by his own ad- 
mission, not recording Plato’s doctrines, but commenting 
upon them, I think myself entitled to defer the consideration 
of it until I have examined the rest of the passage. 

Aristotle is however so far from assuming the identity of 
the dp:Owo/ with the ideas, that in § 7 he seems to distinguish 
To &v Kat rovs aptOwovs from them. Now ro & is expressly 
declared §§ 5, 6 to be the ovoia, i. the formal element of 
the ideas, and in the second sentence of § 6, of aptOuo/ are 
as expressly declared to be airvot ris ovcias, i.e. the formal 
clements of particulars. Would it not seem then that, when 
Aristotle says that Plato conceived the elements of the ideas 
to be the elements of all things, he understands by the formal 
element 70 év nal ot apiOpoi, ro &v being the formal element of 
the ideas, and of dpOuot the formal elements of particulars ? 
It appears to me that §§ 5, 6 might very well bear this meaning 
as they stand: remembering however that we have already 
expunged the words tovs apiOuovs, which at the end of § 5 
are superfluous and ungrammatical, I venture to place them, 
first prefixing a xai, after ws 5 ovciay to év. The sequence 
of thought in §§ 5—7 will now be as follows : 

‘Plato conceived the elements of the ideas to be the elements 
of things, the material element being rd péya cal ro puxpov, the 
formal element to &v «al of aptOuol: more precisely, the 
ideas come into being from Td péya Kal To puxpdv by péOekcs 
in ro é, which with Plato as with the Pythagoreans is an 
ovoia; while of aptOuoi are formal causes of particulars, another 
point in which Plato and the Pythagoreans agree: Plato differs 
from the Pythagoreans however in making the indefinite a 
duality (ro péya xal tro pixpov), in separating the apiOyuoé 
from sensibles, and in assigning to the pa@nuatixa an inter- 
mediate position, Here the separation of to év xal ot dptOpol 
from things, and the introduction of the ideas, are the results of 
Plato’s logical studies.’ 7 

It will be seen that, so far, a consistent sense has been 
obtained, and that the doctrine here attributed to Plato is 
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exactly that which has been found in the Philebus.. In fact 
(1) as in the Philebus 76 te pérpiov nal 7d 7roody are formal 
elements of all things, 76 pérpsov being the formal element 
of ideas and ra soca formal elements of particulars, so here 
70 &y wal ot aptOuol are formal elements of all things, ro & 
being the formal element of ideas and of apsOuol the formal 
elements of particulars: (2) as in the Philebus an dzretpov 
called 76 padXov Kal Td Frrov, so here an drepov called ro 
péya wal ro puxpov, is the material cause at once of ideas 
and of particulars: (3) in precisely the same sense in which 
in the Philebus both sections of the pixrov are reduced to 
the same é£& dv yiyverat, all things are here reduced to the 
same orovyeia: (4) as in the Philebus the particular stands to 
the idea in the same relation in which a copy stands to its 
model,—the resemblance of the one to the other being caused 
by the approximation of the vrocéy of the one to the pérpsoy 
of the other,—so here § 3 the péOefis of the particular in the 
idea would seem to be in reality uiunoss: (5) as in the Philebus 
TO Te péTpLov Kal TO Trogov and To wadAXov Kal Td HrTOV, 80 
here § 10 70 év xal ot apiOpol and To péya Kal TO puKpor, are 
respectively the origin of good and the origin of evil. 

Thus five principal dogmas—of which not one is consistent 
with the theory of ideas as it 1s stated in the republic—are com- 
mon to orthodox Platonism as described by Aristotle and to the 
doctrine adumbrated in the Philebus. The terminology is 
not indeed precisely the same, but this will not surprise us, 
as Plato would naturally avoid in a written exposition the 
technicalities of the school, while Aristotle would as naturally 
preserve them. In other respects the agreement is exact. 

Two paragraphs however still remain to be explained. The 
first begins § 7 with the words 70 8é dvada trowjoas thy éEvépay 
gua Sia TO Tovs apiOuors Ew Tav TpwTav evpuds éF auUTis 
yevvacOat, @omrep Ex Twos éxpayeiov—and ends with § 8. 
Here it is immediately obvious that the words rovs dpiOpovs 
é&m Tov mpwrev are full of difficulty, and that until they have 
been explained the meaning of the whole sentence must remain 
to some extent uncertain. According to Bonitz (after Alex- 
ander) Aristotle says—‘ Plato’s reason for making the material 
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cause, in name rather than in fact, a duality (“quod infinitam 
materiae naturam, verbo quidem magis quam re ac notione 
duplicem fecit”), was, that numbers, i.e. mathematical numbers, 
with the exception either of primes or of odd numbers, are 
generated by the help of the number two’ (“quia numeri 
quorum ad naturam vel similitudinem ideas suas redegerat, 
magnam partem dyadis ope progignuntur, exceptis nimirum 
numeris vel indivisibilibus vel omnino imparibus”). In other 
words, Bonitz supposes Aristotle to say that, when Plato came 
to name his azretpop, he preferred the dual title wéya nal prxpor, 
because some mathematical numbers are generated by the 
number two. How Bonitz connects the sentence in question 
with § 8 is not clear. Further, in regard to the mpatot apOnol 
here excepted, no agreement has been arrived at. SBonitz 
hesitates between primes and odd numbers generally: Trende- 
lenburg de ideis et numeris p. 79, Zeller platonische Studien p. 
255, and Schwegler ad loc. suppose the ideal numbers to be 
intended: Brandis Gesch. d. gr-rém. Ph. 11 313 takes them to 
be those ideal numbers which are odd. That these interpreta- 
tions are anything but certain seems to be admitted even by 
their authors. Does the new conception of the theory as a 
whole throw any light upon these incidental sentences ? 

We have seen in the Philebus that each dzrecpop is a duality 
in the sense that it extends in opposite directions from a point 
of indifference. It is further plain that in § 8, which clearly 
should be read in conjunction with the sentence now under ex- 
amination, Aristotle refers to the plurality of particulars. Hence 
if the Mss had exhibited a hiatus where the troublesome words 
tovs aptOmovs é&m Tév mpwTwy now occur, no one would have 
scrupled to paraphrase the passage as follows: ‘Plato’s reason 
for making his material element a duality [i.e. for making it 
extend in opposite directions from a point of indifference] was, 
that this hypothesis made it easy to suppose the generation 
from it of <a plurality of particulars>. Familiar analogies 
seem however to shew that the origin of plurality should be 
looked for, not as Plato supposes in matter, but rather in form : 
for example, one table only can be produced from one piece of 
matter, whilst the joiner, who impresses form upon the matter 
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in question, makes several tables; and in lke manner the 
analogy which Plato himself has used (al 51) nal mpocexdoae 
mpéme TO wey Seyouevoy pntpl, To 8 bOev amartpl, thy &e 
petakv Tovtav daw éxyove, Timaeus 50D) may be effectively 
turned against him.’ The sense thus obtained being unexcep- 
tionable, the question now suggests itself—Is it possible that 
Tovs aptOmouvs éw tTav mpdreav means ‘the multitude of par- 
ticulars’? Here Aristotle comes to our assistance. We read 
in the physics 219 b 6 dpiOpuds eos Suyads" kal yap TO dpiOpov- 
pevoy kal [76] apiOunrov aprOudy Aéyomev, al @ aptOpovpev: 
whence it would appear that there is nothing to prevent us from 
using the word dp:Oyo/ on the one hand in the sense of ols dpi0- 
podpuev to denote the moca of the Philebus apart from any 
padrXov cal Arrov, and on the other hand in the sense of ra 
dptOunra to denote the mood of the Philebus taken in con- 
junction with some paArov xal jrrov. In this latter sense 


however, the idea, being a combination of 7d pérpiov or To &y © 


with to pwaddov Kal 70 HTTOY Or TC “éya Kab TO pLKpo?, is itself 
an aptOuos, here called wp@ros to distinguish it from the dpsOyol 
or dpiOunta before mentioned. (In fact the mparos adpiOpuds 
of Aristotle is the évas of Philebus 15 4.) Thus by rovs dpi6- 
povs é€w Tav mpdtwy Aristotle means apiOunra arising from 
the union of a péya Kal pixpov with dprOpot or ols apsOpodpev 
as opposed to apiOunra arising from the union of a péya Kal 
pixpdv with the év. It will be seen that the explanation here 
given of the double sensé in which the word dpOyds is used, 
applies to a considerable group of passages, which might other- 
wise have been thought fatal to my interpretation of the phrase 
To év Kal ot apiOpol. 

It remains to say a word or two about § 9, where Aristotle 
from his own point of view briefly comments upon the system 
which he has been describing. Here he certainly assigns to 
the idea the same position in relation to the particular which 
the év holds in relation to the idea. That there is in this 
place some confusion, inasmuch as throughout the rest of the 
chapter, while the & is the formal cause of the idea, the 
idea is, not the formal cause, but the type of the particular, 
cannot, I think, be denied. This confusion may be due to tho 
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hasty and careless expression of Aristotle’s dislike of a theory 
which seemed to assign the function of his own eiSos in part 
to an inherent formal cause, in part to an external type. It 
is possible again that Plato himself did something to create 
the confusion, if, as perhaps may be inferred from Aristotle’s 
statements in § 3 and § 5, he used the word péOe&ss—which 
had formed a part of the terminology of the earlier system— 
to express at once the relation of the particular to the idea 
and the relation of the idea to the é&. Or again it may be 
that, though in dealing with the particular Plato discriminated 
the cause, i.e. the apsOuds or woaov, from the type, i.e. the 
idea, in dealing with the idea, he assigned to the @ both func- 
tions. However this may be, I can see nothing here to lead 
us to doubt the general accuracy of the precise statements of 
the rest of the chapter, confirmed as they are by the evidence 
of one of Plato’s most elaborate dialogues. 

By way of conclusion to this section I append the text of 
the latter part of the chapter upon which I have been com- 
menting, together with a translation. 


mv 5¢ pédeg.v rovvopa povov The only novelty in this doc- 
trine of participation was the 
; eis . term employed: for whereas the 
pysnoe Ta ovTa dhaciv elvar Tov Pythagoreans say that things 
exist by imitation of numbers, 
ies ‘ ,., Plato changes the term, and says, 
§4 eidav>, rovvopa peraBaruv’ rv by participation in ideas: § 4 

pevroa ye peOegwv 7 THv pipnow but what this participation or 
imitation was to be, both Plato 
and the Pythagoreans left an 
kow® Eyreiv. | ere 5% mapa rtd open question. | Furthermore 
Plato asserts the existence of 
fe ; ; mathematicals, distinct from sen- 
parikd tov mpayparov elvai pyot  sibles and from ideas, and inter- 
peraty, Siadepovra ruv pev alc On- mediate between them, differing 
from sensibles inasmuch as they 
[sc. the mathematicals] are eter- 
tov & eldav ro Ta pév wédAX’ nal and immovable, and from 
ideas inasmuch as of each mathe- 
eos : ee eee . matical there are many similar 
§5 €v Exacrov pdvov. | éret 8 airia ra instances, whilst the idea is in 

etO9 Tots aAAos, Taxeivwy oro- each case one alone.| $5 Now 


pereBadev’ of pev yap Iv0aydpeor 


apOpav, TlAarwr 8 ped eer <tav 
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since the ideas are causes of all 
besides, Plato conceived that the 
elements of ideas are the ele- 
ments of all existences. Thus in 
his system the great and the 
small are material causes, and 
the one and the numbers are 
formal causes. From the great 
and the small the ideas are de- 
veloped by participation in the 
one: § 6 where indeed he re- 
sembled the Pythagoreans in 
making the one an existence and 
not a mere predicate of some- 
thing else which exists. He also 
resembled them in his further 
doctrine, that the numbers are 
the causes of the existence of all 
things other than ideas. | But 
the substitution of a duality for 
the indefinite taken as a unity, 
and the resolution of the indefi- 
nite into a great and a small, are 
peculiarities of Plato’s, Again, 
whereas he makes the numbers 
distinct from sensibles, they say 
that numbers are the things 
themselves: and [whereas he 
does,] they do not, assign to ma- 
thematicals a position interme- 
diate between higher and lower 
existences. | § 7 The separation 
of the one and the numbers 
from things, a8 opposed to the 
Pythagorean doctrine, [which 
identifies them,] and the intro- 
duction of ideas, had their origin 
in Plato’s logical speculations, 
his predecessors not having culti- 
vated dialectic. His reason for 
making the other [i.e. the mate- 
rial] element a duality, was, that 
[on that hypothesis] the numbers 
other than the first [i.e. particu- 
lars] were naturally generated 
from it, as from a lump of wax. 
§ 8 Facts are however against him 
—the theory is untenable: for, 
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1 In printing the above extract I 
have made three alterations of the 
text, which need a word of explana- 
tion: (1) I have tried to shew above 
p. 287 that though the word dpidyds 
occurs in both systems, the Platonic 
equivalent of the Pythagorean dpiduos 
is not dpcOuds but eldos. Hence in § 3 
we must, at any rate in thought, sup- 
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whereas his school derives multi- 
tude from matter, supposing the 
form to generate once for all, we 
find that one table is produced 
from one piece of matter, whilst 
the one person who impresses the 
form makes many tables. So it 
is likewise with the sexes: the 
female is impregnated by a single 
congress, while the male impreg- 
nates repeatedly. Now the rela- 
tion of the carpenter to the piece 
of wood, and the relation of the 
male to the female, are similar to 
that of form to matter. [Whence 
it would appear that Plato is not 
justified in assuming matter to 
be the origin of multitude.] | § 9 
Such was Plato’s decision of the 
points at issue. Enough has been 
said to shew that he employs two 
causes only, a formal cause and 
a material- cause, the ideas be- 
ing formal causes of all other 
existences, and the one a formal 
cause of the ideas. It is also 
clear what the material substra- 
tum is, to which the ideas are 
attributed in the case of sensibles, 
and the one in the case of ideas: 
it is a duality, the great and the 
small. Further, he assigned to 
the two elements respectively the 
origin of good and the origin of 
evil, like certain earlier philoso- 
phers whose speculations we have 
already noticed,—I mean Empe- 


docles and Anaxagoras. 


ply after TAdrwy 5¢ nebétec the words 
Ti eldwyv, while in § 4 the words rwy 
elSav, though appropriate to ri pé- 
Get, are not appropriate to rn yul- 
now. In view of the double inaccu- 
racy I have ventured on a transposi- 
tion, though, had the inaccuracy been 
single, I should have thought little of 
it: (2) In § 5, for reasons explained 
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§5 Concluding remarks. 


It will now be possible to frame a provisional theory of 
Plato’s doctrinal development. 


I. Starting from the philosophical scepticism which he 
had learnt from the Heraclitean Cratylus, Plato seems for a 
time, like his master Socrates, to have found employment for 
his intellectual energies in the construction of general notions 
(Adyot, vroOéces), within the domain of ethics. That these 
general notions are not knowledge in the strict sense of the 
word, Plato was quite aware: but this in no wise troubled him, 
as in this stage, like Socrates, he held knowledge properly so 
called to be unattainable. 


II. Overcome by the craving for knowledge properly so 
called, he cast about for some method of extracting it from the 
Socratic general notions, In order to this it was necessary 
(1) to assume that each general notion represented not only 
what is common to a multitude of particulars, but also, in 
an imperfect way, an eternal and immutable existence, 
separate from particulars, and (2) to devise a method of 
converting the imperfect representation of the eternal and 
immutable existence into a perfect representation of it. The 
theory of ideas as we see it in the republic and the Phaedo 
is the assumption above named dogmatically expanded into 
the following propositions: (a) wherever we find a plurality 
of particulars called by the same name, there is, separate from 
them, an eternal and immutable existence, which we call 


above p. 288, I have added xal rovs 
apiOuovs after ws 5’ otclay ro év, and 
bracketed rods dpiOuovs after ra ely 
elyvac: (3) The last sentence of the 
extract—frc dé ray rov ev Kal Tod Kaxws 
alrlay xr\—appears to contain a di- 
rect reference to 3 § 17. 984b 18 and 
4 § 3.985 a 5 (cited by Bonitz): I have 
therefore written fpayey for gapév. 


Further I have throughout ‘spaced’ 
the Platonic technicalities in order to 
distinguish the Pythagorean dap:Ouol 
§§ 3, 6 from the Platonic ap:Opol, & in 
the ordinary sense of the word §§ 4, 6 
from the Platonic &, and eldos in its 
Aristotelian sense of ‘form’ § 8 from 
the Platonic el7. 
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an idea; (b) each particular is what it is by reason of the 
presence in it of the idea which bears the same name. In 
the republic and the Phaedo Plato further propounds a scheme 
for the requisite conversion of that imperfect representation of 
the idea which the general notion affords into that perfect 
representation of it which would constitute knowledge properly 
so called: but he frankly confesses that there is in the scheme 
a gap which he has not succeeded in bridging. In this stage 
then Plato tries to attain knowledge properly so called through 
ideas, but sees as clearly as any of his critics that the attempt 
is unsuccessful. Indeed the theory of ideas, which was to be 
the basis of the higher logic, is itself open to serious objections : 
(a) if we are to postulate an idea wherever we find a plurality 
of particulars called by the same name, the argument com- 
monly called the tpiros dvOpwiros may always be urged against 
us, and (8) it is impossible to understand how the idea can be 
distributed amongst particulars without sacrificing its unity 
and its separate existence. 


III. In order to meet these objections urged against the 
theory of ideas, Plato in the Philebus (and elsewhere) amends 
his doctrine. Whilst he still postulates eternal, immutable ex- 
istences, separate from particulars, he withdraws the assertions 
(a) that, wherever a plurality of particulars is called by the 
same name, there is an idea to correspond, (0) that the particu- 
lar is what it is by reason of the presence in it of the idea 
which bears the same name. He now regards each idea as an 
eternal, immutable type in nature, produced by the union of an 
appropriate quantity (év) with a given matter (uéya nal puxpov), 
and the allied particulars as divergences from the type, pro- 
duced by the union of a quantity (dpsOues), differing more or 
less from the appropriate quantity, with the matterin question. 
Thus the idea is now a wapadeiypa, the particular, in virtue of 
the approximation of its dpsOuds to the év of the idea, being 
a ouolwpa. In this way Plato provides himself with eternal, 
immutable existences mapa ta aicOnra to be the objects of 
knowledge. In the Philebus he makes no attempt to explain 
how the knowledge of them is to be obtained: but I hope 
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hereafter to show that, whereas in the period of the republic 
and the Phaedo it was proposed to pass through ontology to the 
sciences, in the period of the Parmenides and the Philebus it 
is proposed to pass through the sciences to ontology. It is 
possible that the statement of the theory of ideas which is 
contained in the Philebus was afterwards modified or supple- 
mented, but its exact agreement with Aristotle’s summary-in 
metaph. 1 6 would seem to show that it continued to the last 
to be in the main a correct account of the Platonic ontology. 

The time has not come for attempting to criticize the theory 
which has been unearthed, or to trace the consequences of the 
discovery, if such it is. But even in this early stage of the 
inquiry it is easy to see, that, if the later theory of ideas was 
what I have supposed it, Aristotle’s attack upon Plato assumes 
a new aspect, in so far as, form and matter being already pro- 
vided for the particular in the shape of dpiOucs and péya Kai 
pxpov, the paradeigmatic idea with the associated doctrine of 
péOcEcs or plunots is from the Aristotelian point of view a mere 
excrescence. It is easy to see too, that, if, as I conceive, the later 
theory is represented in certain of the Platonic writings, we 
shall obtain an important criterion for the determination of the 
order in which they succeeded one another. Again, it may 
perhaps be found that the study of the later dialogues from this 
novel point of view throws new light upon the teaching of 
Plato’s Pythagorean contemporaries, as well as upon that of his 
academic and neoplatonic successors. On some of these sub- 
jects I hope to say something hereafter, but my first task must 
be to complete the examination of the original authorities. - 


In the foregoing pages I have endeavoured to interpret and 
to apply two passages, the one in the Phzlebus, the other in the 
metaphysics. The special novelty of my interpretation of the 
former consists in the discrimination of the pérpiov and the 
qocov and the assignation of the ideas to the wixrdv. The 
special novelty of my interpretation of the latter consists in the 
recognition of td év «at ot apsOmuot as the formal element of all 
things, év being the formal element of the idea and aps@yuds the 
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formal element of the particular. In the course of the inquiry 
four important propositions have emerged, (1) that internal evi- 
dence proves the Philebus to have been written after the repub- 
lic and the Phaedo, (2) that in the first-named dialogue a new 
and improved theory of ideas is traced out, (3) that metaph. I 6 
contains a consistent account of orthodox Platonism, (4) that 
the doctrine ascribed to Plato in metaph.1 6 is precisely the 
doctrine of the Philebus. 

As I have found myself throughout in antagonism to two 
great scholars whose names are honoured wherever Plato is 
studied, it seems fitting that the last words of this paper should 
express the admiring gratitude which I feel towards Eduard 
Zeller and Hermann Bonitz. If, as I am bold enough to 
imagine, I have added something to their results, it is their 
writings which have enabled me to do so. In any case ove 
épifomev, ara Siareyopeba. 


HENRY JACKSON. 
12 Dec. 1881. ; 


PLATO'S LATER THEORY OF IDEAS. 


Il THE PARMENIDES. 


§ 1 ch. i—vu: 126 A—135 c. 
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In the hope of ascertaining the stage of doctrinal develop- 
ment which the Parmenides represents, and so preparing the 
way for the study of its dogmatic content, I propose without 
further preface to summarize the argument of ch. 11—vil, sub- 
joining to my summary of each of its sections a concise statement 
of the results obtained, but reserving my interpretation of those 
results until the chapters in question can be considered collect- 


ively. 


127 > 


128 £ 


(1) 


The discussion takes its rise from the first of Zeno’s 
demonstrations of the non-existence of the many. He has 
argued that, if existences are many, they must be at once 
like and unlike; whence it follows, since unlikes cannot be like, 
nor likes unlike, that the existence of the many is impossible. 


Hereupon Socrates refuses to allow that unlikes cannot be 
like, nor likes unlike. Do you not acknowledge, he asks, the 
existence of avtra xaf’ avra eidn of likeness and unlikeness, 
in which two eiéy you and I and other particulars become 
participant, (a) those particulars which become participant in 
likeness becoming like by reason of that eidos, and in so far 
as they become participant in it, (0) those particulars which 
become participant in unlikeness becoming similarly unlike, 
and (c) those particulars which become participant both in 
likeness and in unlikeness becoming similarly both like and 
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unlike? Might not all things in this way become participant 
in both opposites, and so, by becoming participant in them, 
be at once like and unlike one another? To maintain that 
self-likes’ become unlike or self-unlikes like, that the self-one 
becomes many or the self-many one, would no doubt be para- 
doxical: but I see no difficulty in conceiving things which 
participate in likeness and unlikeness to be like and unlike, 
or things which participate in one and many to be one and 
many. For example, I am myself one and many, one man 
with many members and parts—by participation: sticks, 
stones, and the like are many and one—by participation. 
But I do not see, I grant, how any one who attributes a 
separate, independent existence to cidy, such as likeness, un- 
likeness, multitude, unity, rest, motion, &c, can suppose 
these eid to be capable of combination and disintegration’. 


Thus, whereas Zeno has assumed, in order to disprove the 
existence of the many, that unlikes cannot be like, nor likes 
unlike, the Platonic Socrates meets this assumption with a 
reference to his own theory of ideas, and in justifying himself 
states several propositions which that theory includes; (1) there 
are avta xa’ avta eidn of likeness, unlikeness, multitude, 
unity, rest, motion, &c; (2) by participation (uerarnus’, weOeEss) 
in the a’ra xa@ avra eidn of likeness, unlikeness, unity, multi- 
tude, &, particulars become, and are, like, unlike, one, many, 
&e; (3) the efdos of likeness cannot partake of unlikeness and 
so become unlike, nor can the efdos of unlikeness partake of 
likeness and so become like; (4) particulars however may par- 
take both of likeness and of unlikeness, &c. 


(2) 
130 A Have you, Socrates, Parmenides asks with intention, 
made this separation between the eidy and their participants } 
Do you think that there is an atry opowrns which is distinct 
from the opotorys in us (4s ypets Exonev)? Socrates assents, 
explaining however in reply to further questions, that, though 
he unhesitatingly acknowledges avra xa’ avra ctdn (a) of 


1 With atra 7a dpora, attra Ta dvd- sistency in this respect is perhaps in- 
powa, Compare aira Ta tca Phaedo 748.  evitable. 


These phrases are, of course, inadmis- 2 Here then, we have roA\d to which 
sible, as the idea is gv, not wo\Ad: but Zeno’s argument does not apply. 
so long as ideas of equality, likeness, 3 peradapSdverv = meTexov ylyverOat. 


and unlikeness are recognized, incon- 
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likeness, one, many, &c, and (db) of just, beautiful, good, &c, 
he has often had doubts about the recognition of «idy (c) of 
man, fire, water, and certainly cannot bring himself to ac- 
knowledge «iéy (d) of hair, mud, dirt, and things which 
are contemptible or bad. There was indeed a time when he 
was troubled by the thought that the same rule ought to 
apply in all cases; but of late he has been content to direct 
his attention solely to the two sorts first-mentioned. Par- 
menides warns him that in the eyes of the true philosopher 
nothing is mean or despicable: he will think differently when 
: he grows older. 


The chief points to be noted in this chapter are (1) that at 
some former period the Socrates of the Parmenides has ad- 
mitted the existence of av’ta xa@ avra eidn, not only (a) of 
O“oLOTNS, avopototns, év, 7AROOS, otacts, Kivnots, and (b) of 
dixatov, Kanov, ayabov, but also (c) of dv@pwros, wip, Vdwp, and 
(d) of O@pi&, wndos, puros, and generally 6 Te atiuotaroy Te Kal 
davAotratoy ; and (2) that he has now begun to have doubts in 
regard to the third and fourth of these classes, and to neglect 
them accordingly. “ 


(3) 

130 £ Parmenides proceeds with his interrogatory. You hold, 
you say, that there are certain «idy whereof particulars (rade 
7a aAXa) partake, thence deriving their names: e.g. things 
become like by participation in likeness, great by participa- 
tion in greatness, just by participation in justice, beautiful by 
participation in beauty. Isit of the whole of the «dos, or of 
a part of it, that each participant particular partakes? for 
clearly it must partake either of the whole or of a part. 


1314 Consider first the former of these alternatives. Do you 
think that the whole of the eiéos, without prejudice to its 
unity, occurs in each of the many particulars? Why not? 
asks Socrates. Because, replies Parmenides, at that rate one 
and the same thing will occur simultaneously as a whole in 
a multitude of things which are separate from it, and conse- 
quently will be separate from itself. Socrates does not see 
why each eidos should not occur in all the particulars without 
prejudice to its unity and identity in the same way in which 
the day, without prejudice to its unity and identity, is found 
simultaneously in many places. Or, replies Parmenides, as a 
single sail may cover many men: that would be a e& ézi 
moAXots, I suppose? No doubt. But, continues Parmenides, 
you must allow that it is a different part of the sail, not the 
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whole of it, which covers each man: whence it appears that 
the «idy themselves are divisible, and that the participant 
particulars will participate in parts of the eidos: in other 
words, it will not be the whole of the «idos, but a part of it, 
which is found in each particular. Socrates assents. 


i3lvc The one alternative having been thus disposed of, next 
mark the difficulties which attend the other. If the one eldos 
is parted amongst its particulars, will it retain its unity ? 
No, replies Socrates. If, for example, Parmenides resumes, 
greatness is divided amongst the many things which are 
great, a thing will be made great by a part of greatness less 
than greatness itself; if the equal is divided, a thing will be 
made equal by a part of the equal less than the self-equal ; 
if the small is divided, the self-small will be greater than the 
subtracted part, so that in this way, the self-small will be 
made greater, while the particular to which the subtracted 
part is added will be made smaller. Socrates acknowledges 
that it is difficult to say how particulars partake of the «i8os. 


L131 Again, your reason for supposing the eidos, e.g. the great, 
to be one, is, that when you inspect several particulars which 
seem to you to be great, you think you perceive in all of 
them one and the same idéa. Now if in like manner you 
consider the self-great together with the particular greats, 
you must on the same principle assume a new Self-creat by 
reason of which the original self-great and the particular 
greats seem to be great, and this process may be repeated 
ad infinitum, so that each of your etdy will be, not one, but 
infinite in number. 


Having at 130 A hinted a doubt whether Socrates carries 
out the separation of the eidos from its particulars as strictly as 
he professes to do, in the paragraph here summarized Par- 
menides criticises in detail his interlocutor’s theory of the 
relation of the particular to the efé0s. Whether the particular’s 
participation is in the whole of the eidos or in part of it, insur- 
mountable difficulties present themselves, of which Socrates has 
hitherto been wholly unconscious. The theory of the presence 
of the eidos in particulars, which thence derive their common 
character and their common name, sacrifices the unity of the 
eidos in two ways: (1) it assumes either its multiplication or its 
division among sensibles ; (2) it implies, or ought to imply, the 
existence of a new eidos to account for the resemblance of the 
original eiSos to its particulars, and so on ad infinitum. That 
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these objections are serious, Socrates does not deny; but he 
still thinks that something may be said for the doctrine of the 
immanence of the idea. 


(4) 

132 B Perhaps, says Socrates, each «idos is a voypa, existent 
only in souls, in which case the unity of the cidos will be 
preserved, and the objections raised will fall to the ground. 
But, replies Parmenides, a thought which is é€v must be a 
thought of something, and this something must be an existent 
thing, namely the one idéa which the thought in question 
apprehends in all the particulars: now this, if it is eternal 
and immutable, is the eidos as it has been hitherto conceived. 
Further, on the assumption that particulars participate in 
eldy, if the efdos is a thought, each particular must consist of 
thoughts, and consequently either all particulars are intelli- 
gent, or there are thoughts which are not intelligent. Socrates 
allows the objections. 


132 D For my part, he continues, I am inclined to take another 
view : these «idn are as it were models or types (wapade(ypara) 
established in nature, particulars being copies or likenesses 
(opowpara) of them; and the particulars’ participation in 
the <cidos Consists in their being made like to it. But, 
replies Parmenides, if particulars are like the «ios, the «dos 
is like the particulars, in so far as they were made like to it: 
now two like things must participate in the same unity’, 
and that by participation in which the likes are like will be 
the eidos itself. Hence there cannot be anything like the «idos 
nor can the efdos be like anything else: for, if we suppose 
the eidos to be like particulars which participate in it, there 
will be another cidos to account for their likeness, and so on 
ad infinitum. But this infinite regress is destructive of the 
whole theory. It is not then in virtue of likeness that par- 
ticulars participate in the efdos. In short, a new theory of 
participation must be provided. 


In these difficult and important paragraphs Socrates en- 
deavours to save the doctrine of the idea’s immanence by 
explanations or interpretations of his theory of the idea; whilst 
Parmenides replies, not by impugning these explanations or 
interpretations of the theory of the idea, but by showing that 


1 TS 5é Guotov T@ opolw ap’ ov peyardn Tlavramwace péev ovv. 132 vp. Should not 
avayKn €vos Tov avrov eldouvs peréxeww; the word efSovs be bracketed, as a pre- 
"Avaykyn. OD 5 dy Ta Opora peréxovra mature anticipation of Parmenides’ 
OMOLa 7, ovK éxelvo orat avro TO eldos; next question? 
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they do not meet the objections raised against the doctrine of 
the idea’s immanence. 

Socrates’ first suggestion is that the eéS0s may be no more 
than a vénua. Parmenides hereupon points out that if this 
vonua is to be eternal and immutable, its object, the év él aot, 
must be eternal and immutable also: thus Socrates’ defence 
breaks down, because the vonwa has an object, which object 
is the eidos as originally conceived. Moreover if the eidos is a 
thought, whilst particulars are what they are by participation 
either in the whole of the eZdos or in a part of it, either all par- 
ticipant particulars are intelligent, or there are thoughts which 
are not intelligent: in other words, either all participant parti- 
culars are minds, or there are thoughts apart -from mind. 
Neither of these alternatives is admissible. Thus the concep- 
tion of the efdos as a vonua leaves the doctrine of the idea’s 
immanence still open to attack. 

Socrates now offers another suggestion. It is possible that 
the eédos is a natural type, of which particulars are duowwpata, 
and that the particulars’ participation in the eidos consists in 
their being made like to it (efxac@jvat). To this view Socrates 
himself inclines. Parmenides makes no objection whatever to 
the new conception of the eidos as a wapaderypa, but questions 
the account given of its relation to particulars. You have 
hitherto maintained, he says in effect, that wherever you find a 
number of things called in virtue of their resemblance by the 
same name, you are justified in assuming an avto xa avto 
eloos by the presence of which they are what they are. If you 
hold, on the one hand, that wherever you find a number of things 
like one another you are justified in assuming an a’rd ca& 
auto eidos by the presence of which they are what they are, and 
on the other hand that particulars and eédos are like one another, 
the mutual resemblance of the particulars and the eZdos will be 
a reason for assuming a new eidos, and so on ad infinitum. 
Thus, though your new conception of the eidos as a wrapddetypa 
secures its unity on the one side, your theory of its relation to 
its particulars still sacrifices its unity on the other. Parme- 
nides’ inference is, not that Socrates’ conception of the eidos as 
a Tapaderypa is erroneous, but, that ouosdrns is not the basis 


or 
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of its relationship to its particulars’. At the same time he 
seems to take for granted that a theory of the mutual relations 
of eidos and particular is immediately forthcoming, as he at 
once proceeds to discuss from another point of view the sepa- 
rate existence of the e/éy, and in the course of it 133 D makes 
use of a phrase which recals Socrates’ suggestion and apparently 
implies that the conception of the eidos as a trapaderypa is pro- 
visionally accepted. 


(5) 

You do not fully apprehend, Parmenides continues, the 
difficulty involved in the new doctrine that the ¢idos exists 
always apart from particulars. If a sceptic argues that «iy 
as we now conceive them cannot be known, you must not 
hope to persuade him that he is wrong unless he combines 
empirical knowledge and natural aptitude with willingness 


133 4 


to pursue a very laborious course of study. 


Socrates. 


136"c 


How so? asks 


It will be acknowledged, Parmenides begins, both by 


yourself and by any other believer in avr) xa’ aitnv ovcia, 


that no such -ovcia is to be found in us’, 


Hence any idéa 


which implies relation correlates, not with a opotwya (or 


1 This limitation of Parmenides’ 
inference is to me of great importance: 
for, whereas it is generally assumed 
that these chapters are either purely 
destructive or prefatory to a restate- 
ment of the doctrine criticised, I dis- 
cover in the words ra et6n womrep rapa- 
delyuara éoravac év rH pice the germ 
of a new theory devised in view of the 
objections raised in the preceding 
pages. That the phrase év ry pica 
does not imply the actualization of 
the paradeigmatic idea as a concrete 
particular, is clear from the whole 
tenour of the passage: compare Phaedo 
103 s, where the separately existent 
idea is spoken of as év ty vce, in 
opposition to the immanent idea év 
yuiv; and republic 597 8B, where 4 év 
rH puocer KAlvyn is the idea, in opposi- 
tion to the particular 7v 6 réxrwy elp- 
yararo. ; 


* oluar av Kalaé kal a\Xov, Oores aura 
Tia kad’ avrinv (avrov] éxdorov ovolar rl- 
Gera elvat, ouoroynoa dy mperov mev 7n- 
Il as 
yap av avty Kal’ avrhy erveln; pdvat rov 
Zwxparn. 1383c. Compare 184B’AAXA 
Knv aird ye ra eldn, ws omodoryeis, obre 
Exouev odre map’ nuiv olov re elvac. Thus 
the argument of 131 asqq has worked a 
complete revolution in Socrates’ views. 
He no longer says a word in defence of 
the theory of zapovola, which he so 
confidently advocated at the beginning 
of that passage. We now see the im- 
portance of Parmenides’ question 1308 
—avrds od otTw Siypynoas ws héyes, Xw- 
pis uev edn avra drra xwpls dé rd, rovTwr 
ad peréxovra; Socrates had not then, 
as he has now, strictly carried out the 
separation of the idea from its par- 
ticulars. 


Seulav avrwv evar év jutv. 
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whatever the thing may be) in us, but with another ida, and 
similarly any owotwua which involves relation correlates, not 
with an efdos, but with another opoitwua: e.g. the eidos of 
slavery correlates, not with lord, but with the efdos of lord- 
ship; while slave correlates, not with the «dos of lordship, 
but with lord. Similarly the «iéos of knowledge in general 
correlates with the idea of truth in general, and the efdos 
of any special knowledge or science with the «ides of the 
object of that special knowledge or science ; while knowledge 
in general possessed by us correlates with truth as we appre- 
hend it, and any special knowledge or science possessed by 
us with the object of that special knowledge as we apprehend 
it. Hence, as we do not possess the eidos of knowledge, we 
cannot know any eidos whatever; for example, we cannot 
know the self-beautiful or the self-good. 


134 c Again, if there is airé te yévos émtatnuys, it must be more 
exact (axpiBéorepov) than y wap ypiv émuotyun, and should 
therefore be possessed by God, if by any one, It follows 
that, inasmuch as the efdos of knowledge does not correlate 
with ta wap ypiv, the gods do not know what concerns men. 
Similarly, inasmuch as the lordship of the gods is axpiBeo- 
tatn, it cannot be exercised over us. 


134 5 These consequences being involved in the doctrine of 
separately existent ideas, if their separation from particulars 
is a real separation, it is not to be wondered at that the 
hearer demurs to it, maintaining, firstly, that there are not 
such things, and secondly, that if there are such things, they 
are not cognizable by human beings. Indeed, that a man 
may accept the doctrine of avr) kal’ avrny ovoia, he must 
have a great natural aptitude, while for the discovery of the 
elon and the transmission of the knowledge of them to capable 
pupils positive genius is required. Yet for all that, one who 
does not upon consideration of the whole case allow the 
existence of ¢«idy of things, each thing having an «idos which 
is determinate, immutable, and eternal, will have no object 
to which to direct his intelligence, and so his dialectical 
faculty will be wasted. True, replies Socrates. 


Assuming the doctrine of the idea’s immanence to have 
been finally rejected, and accepting provisionally so much of 
Socrates’ reconstruction of the theory of ideas as is contained in 
the proposition that the e/én domep mapadetypata éotnKev ev 
zn pvoet, Parmenides here 133 A—135 c points out that under 
the reconstituted theory we are even further removed from 
knowledge than had been previously supposed. Whereas at the 
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outset Socrates had imagined either the whole of the avro ca? 
avro eidos or a part of it to be found in the particular, the 
separation between particular and -eidos has now been made 
absolute, and in consequence knowledge possessed by the indi- 
vidual cannot have avta xa@’ avid eidn for its objects. At 
the same time Parmenides emphatically declares his conviction 
that the rejection of the theory of ein involves the abandon- 
ment of all philosophical inquiry, and gives it to be understood 
that to this he cannot reconcile himself. 

It would seem then that the Platonic Parmenides (1) assumes 
the existence, apart from particulars, of certain eternal and 
immutable avra xca@?’ avra cidn which are fixed types in nature, 
(2) acknowledges that we cannot know these e/én, but (3) con- 
ceives that if there are ei7, something deserving the name of 
knowledge is possible, while if there are not e/5n neither can 
there be knowledge. Whither then are we to look for know- 
ledge? This question, which immediately suggests itself to the 
reader, is raised by Parmenides at the very beginning of ch. viii, 
and engages the attention of the interlocutors throughout the 
rest of the dialogue. 


We have now reached a point at which it will be possible 
and convenient to comment upon the results so far obtained. 

At the outset of the discussion Socrates propounds with 
unusual confidence a theory of e’6n, which Parmenides proceeds 
to criticise with unusual directness. Socrates, who through- 
out shows surprising docility, not only allows all Parmenides’ 
objections, but also offers suggestions for the reformation of his 
own doctrine; and, if I am right in my understanding of 132 D 
sqq, one of these suggestions obtains from Parmenides a partial 
approval. Thus in the chapters now under examination two 
distinct interpretations of the theory of eternal and immutable 
elon are recognized, of which the one is clearly formulated and 
expressly rejected, while the other, however slightly indicated, 
is, at any rate provisionally, affirmed. It will be worth while to 
inquire whether these interpretations occur elsewhere. 
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In his original statement of doctrine the Socrates of the 
Parmenides tells us plainly, (1) that it is by participation in the 
edos that particulars are what they are 129 a, where by the 
particular’s participation in the eidos is meant the presence of 
the efdos in the particular 131 A; (2) that, whereas e/dn of 
opposites cannot partake of one another 129 B &, particulars 
may simultaneously partake of the e#5n of opposites 129 Bc; 
(3) that there was once a time when he recognized ein, not 
only (a) of likeness, unity, multitude, and (b) of just, beautiful, 
good, but also (c) of man, fire, water, and (d) of hair, mud, dirt, 
and indeed of everything; but that he has now begun to have 
doubts about the propriety of admitting e/é of the two sorts 
last mentioned 130 n—pb. It further appears in the course of 
Parmenides’ interrogatory that Socrates has been hitherto un- 
conscious of the serious difficulties involved in the theory of 
mapovoia 131 A. Let us now turn to the republic and the 
Phaedo. ‘The Socrates of those dialogues holds (1) that it is by 
participation in the idea that particulars are what they are 
Phaedo 100 D, cf. republic 476 A D, where by the particular’s 
participation in the idea is meant the presence of the idea in 
the particular Phaedo 102 D; (2) that, whereas e/5n of opposites 
cannot partake of one another Phaedo 74 B 102 D 103 B, par- 
ticulars may simultaneously partake of ideas of opposites republic 
479 A 523 c 525 A, Phaedo 102 c 1038; (3) that there are ideas, 
not only (a) of equality, unity, multitude Phaedo 74 c 101 ¢ 
101 B, (6) of just, beautiful, good republic and Phaedo passim, 
but also (c) of fire Phaedo 105 a, and (d) of fever 105 c, and 
indeed of all general names whatever republic 596 a. It further 
appears .that the Socrates of the republic and the Phaedo is 
wholly unconscious of the difficulties involved in the theory of 
mapovoia Phaedo ut supra. Thus the Socrates of the Far- 
menides has formerly maintained a doctrine agreeing in all 
respects with that of the Socrates of the republic and the 
Phaedo; but he has begun to have doubts about the rule laid 
down republic X 596 A eid0s yap mov tu &v éxacTtov eiw@Oapev 
TiOecOar wept Exacta Ta TodAA ols TavTOV dvopa émidéepoper, 
and as soon as he is questioned by Parmenides finds himself 
obliged also to retract the dogma confidently affirmed Phaedo 
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e 3 if A 


100 D ove GAXo TL TolEl AUTO KaXOV 7) n eKEivoU TOD KaXOU ElTE 
Tapovaia elite Kowwvia. | 

The €dreyyos does not however leave us in a state of mere 
amopia. Parmenides has hardly completed his criticisin before 
Socrates hazards the conjecture that the eién are fixed types in 
nature, particulars being their antitypes. In this way one of 
the two difficulties insisted upon by Parmenides is disposed of: 
for, if the eZSos is no more than a wapaderypa, its unity is not 
sacrificed by any distribution amongst particulars. So far Par- 
menides approves. But when Socrates further conjectures that 
particulars are fashioned in the likeness of the paradeigmatic 
eloos, Parmenides objects that the theory of the relation of the 
particular to the eidos leaves his other difficulty untouched, 
inasmuch as to account for the resemblance between the eddos 
and its particulars a new eidos must be assumed, and so on ad 
infinitum. Some other theory of the relation of the particular 
to the eiSos must therefore be devised : Ovx dpa opowotnte TaNXA 
TOV eloMv peTarapBavel, aAXNa TL AAXrO Sel EnTEiv @ peTAarap~ 
Baver. Now on a former occasion I have tried to show that in 
the Philebus the idea is a fixed type in nature, of which parti- 
culars are antitypes, related to the idea in virtue of the identity 
of the material element in both, and the approximation of the 
formal element of each particular to the formal element of the 
idea: and it is immediately obvious that this theory is not 
open to the objection urged at 132 D sqq, as we now recognize 
a necessary unlikeness between idea and particulars, and a 
possible unlikeness between related particulars, so that ouootns 
is no longer the basis of pwé@efus. It is then possible that the 
analysis of eléos and particulars into their elements, wrépas and 
da7re.pta, which plays so considerable a part in the Philebus, is 
the theory which Parmenides here desiderates: but as yet I am 
not in a position to do more than note the possibility that it 
iS SO. 

Furthermore, Socrates’ suggestion that the eidos may be a 
vonpa, though found to be inapplicable to the doctrine of the 
immanent idea, is in a manner realized in the system which I 
have sketched. For as the idea is now the perfect model after 
which imperfect things were created, and at 134 C is expressly 
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stated to be the object of God’s knowledge, it may be regarded 
as a vonua (at once voovy and voovpevoy), not indeed of man, 
but of God. 

Next, let it be observed that Parmenides’ criticism is from 
first to last weighty and precise. It cannot be set aside as 
captious or trivial. Hence the advocate of the doctrine criti- 
cised, unless he is prepared to abandon it altogether, must 
either meet and overthrow the objections raised, or escape them 
by modifying his theory. Now that Plato is not prepared 
to abandon the doctrine, is clearly shown by the emphatic 
declaration—el yé tis 87, © Lwxpates, av py éacer eldn Tar, 
OVT@Y Eival, Eis TWaVTa Ta VoY On Kal adda TOLAVTA aTroBéWas, 
pndé TL optetrat eldos évds Exaorov, ovdé Omroe Tpérer THY 
duavotav eu, pn éav idéav TOV bvT@V ExaoTOU THY avTiY aél 
eval, Kal ovTw THY TOD StaréyerOar SvvawW TavTaTract 
diafOepes 135 B, taken in conjunction with the fact that 
throughout the rest of the dialogue the possibility of attaining 
to something worthy the name of knowledge is steadily assumed. 
Which then of the alternative courses indicated above does Plato 
choose? Does he, either in the Parmenides or elsewhere, fairly 
meet and successfully rebut the objections raised in the early 
pages of the dialogue against a doctrine which in all respects 
agrees with that of the republic and the Phaedo? Yor myself, 
I cannot find, either in the Parmenides or elsewhere, so much 
as an attempt to do anything of the sort. On the contrary, 
both in the Parmenides, and in the Philebus, where the theory 
of the republic and the Phaedo is similarly attacked, the validity 
of the objections raised seems to me to be unreservedly ad- 
mitted. I hold then, not only that that form of the theory 
of ideas which is presented in the republic and the Phaedo has 
here received its deathblow, but also that Plato is perfectly 
aware of the fact. Ifso, it only remains for us to suppose that, 
in order to escape from the objections which his own sagacity 
had discovered, Plato had recourse to a reconstitution of his 
system. Hence, when I find that under the pressure of the 
éxeyxos Socrates suggests a modification of the theory, which 
modification, when duly qualified, gains Parmenides’ approval, 
I infer that the progress which Socrates, the recognized repre- 
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sentative of Platonism, makes in ch. 1i—vii represents the course 
of Plato’s doctrinal development, and that Socrates’ conjecture, 
that the ideas are fixed types in nature, contains the germ of 
Plato’s new belief. 

Of the detail of the later doctrine we have as yet heard 
nothing: but, as the theory of knowledge, with which the latter 
part of the dialogue is ostensibly concerned, necessarily rests 
upon the theory of being, it 1s possible that we may hereafter 
discover hints for the reconstruction, or at any rate references 
directing us to some other dialogue. It will therefore be 
advisable, when we resume the study of the argument, to look 
out for such hints or references: and in doing so, it will be 
worth while to remember that Parmenides is discontented, not 
only with Socrates’ theory of the relation of idea and particular, 
but also with his account of the contents of the world of ideas. 

I apprehend then that, in these opening chapters of the 
dialogue, (1) a theory of immanent ideas has been propounded, 
which does not differ from that put forward in the republic 
and the Phaedo; (2) this theory has sustained a serious and 
damaging criticism; (3) a theory of paradeigmatic ideas has 
been announced; (4) the idea has been declared to be incog- 
nizable by man’, 


§ 2 ch. vili, ix: 135 c—137 c. 


Ti ody roimoes Pirtocodias wépt; mot TpéYret ayvooupéevwv 
TOUTOD ; 

The first part of the dialogue having ended with an emphatic 

declaration that, whilst the absolute separation now effected 

between eidos and particulars places the eidos beyond the reach 


1 In the foregoing paragraphs I 
have of necessity emphasized the di- 


Plato still depends for the attainment 
of knowledge upon the assumption of 


vergence of the theory of the paradeig- 
matic idea from that of the immanent 
idea. As however the doctrine of 
the republic and the Phaedo is con- 
fessedly tentative and provisional (see 
Journal of Philology x 146—150), while 


immutable, eternal eldy, the later sys- ' 
tem, which modifies what was faulty, 
defines what was vague, and developes 
what was incomplete, fulfils, rather 
than overthrows, the earlier hypo- 
thesis. 
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of human intelligence, dialectical research is impossible unless 
there are eternal, immutable existences, Parmenides properly 
asks the question which I have placed at the head of this §. 


(6) 

135 ¢ Whither then will you turn to look for philosophy, 
if the eidy cannot be known? Socrates having confessed 
himself at a loss for an answer, Parmenides warns him that, 
if he would attain to truth, instead of trying to define eidy 
such as kadov, dixatovy, ayafov, he must exercise himself 
in that garrulity (adoAcecxia) of which Zeno has given a 
specimen. Now I remark that you, Socrates, Parmenides 
continues, proposed to transfer the inquiry from the region of 
sensibles to that of intelligible «iéyj. This preference of cidy 
to visibles Socrates justifies on the ground that in the visible 
region there is no difficulty in showing that things are like 
and unlike, &c. True, replies Parmenides; but you ought 
to trace the consequences, not only of the hypothesis that 
such and such a thing is, but also of the hypothesis that it is 
not. For example, in studying the hypothesis recently dis- 
cussed by Zeno, you ought to inquire— 
ci wodAd eo, Ti EvpByoeras Tots woAAOIs mpos avra Kal mpos 

TO &, 
et woAAa éort, TE Eup Pyoetar TO Evt Tpos avTO Kal mpos Ta TOXNAG, 
et pn éote modAa, ti EvpByoerar Tois woAXOts mpos avrTa Kat 
pos TO ev, 
el py Eote moAAa, th EvpByoerar TO Evi Tpds avTd Kal mpos Ta 
moAAXa. : 
and opo.oTys, avomoworys, Kivnots, Tact, yeveots, POopa, elvat, 
and py ecivar ought all to be studied in this same way, the 
attainment of truth being impossible without this dréfodes 
- or wAavy. Hereupon it is proposed that Parmenides shall 
select a vmofects, and give a specimen of the method which 
he recommends. With some hesitation he consents, and 
chooses for investigation his own doctrine wept rod €évas. 


The theory of ideas being chiefly, if not solely, important as 
the basis of the theory of knowledge, any modification of the 
former of necessity involves a revision of the latter. The ques- 
tion raised at the outset of ch. viii is therefore both relevant 
and important. At the same time it has here an air of pre- 
maturity, since in regard to the reconstituted theory of ideas we 
at present know no more than, if so much as, that the eid are 
now fixed types in nature. Plato has however, for reasons 
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which it is unnecessary here to discuss, a preference for indirect 
statement. Hence it will be no surprise to us if we find that, 
in dealing with the new theory of knowledge, he gives us the 
means of supplying those desiderata of the theory of being which 
have been noted in the foregoing chapters. Moreover we must 
not forget the paradox of éuo1a avojwota with which the con- 
versation began. The intervening inquiry having compelled 
Socrates to abandon precisely that part of the theory of ideas 
upon which he had relied in his attack upon Zeno, we may be 
sure that somehow or other the original controversy will again 
come into view. . 

These anticipations find confirmation in the course of the 
transitional chapters with which I am now concerned. It 
is obvious that the hypothesis e¢ év ésrw, upon which Par- 
menides proposes to exemplify his method, will give Plato, if he 
is so inclined, an opportunity of reverting to the theory of ideas, 
either in its original, or in its new, shape, or, it may be, in both: 
while the paradox of 6uolta avopora is expressly recalled at 135 £, 
where Parmenides pointedly directs attention to Socrates’ state- 
ment that the supposed paradox is not paradoxical so far as 
particulars are concerned. | 

I expect then to find in Parmenides’ investigation of ro ép, 
first, contributions to a theory of knowledge based upon the new 
theory of ideas announced in the earlier part of the dialogue ; 
secondly, some sort of determination of the contents of the 
world of ideas; thirdly, some sort of account of the relations of 
idea and particular; and fourthly, an application of the new 
theory of ideas to the original paradox of like and unlike, one 
and ‘many, rest and motion. If I can show that these four 
matters are dealt with in the second part of the dialogue, I may 
at any rate claim in favour of my interpretation of the whole, 
that it establishes an intimate connection between ch. 1—vil 
and ch. vili—xxvu; and if I can further show that the dogmatic 
element of the Parmenides supplements, and is supplemented 
by, the results which I have previously obtained from the 
-Philebus, the evidence in favour of my interpretations of both 
dialogues will be considerably strengthened. 
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§3 ch. x—xxvii: 187 c—166 c. 
\ 
év elt’ Gotu ere pn Eat, aVTO Te Kal TAXA Kal TpOS aUTA Kal 
\ of , t 2 / \ ? »” \ 
Mpos QAANAA TavTa TWavTwWs €oTL TE KAL OVK EGTL KAL 
dalveral Te Kai ov aiverar. 


Having in the preceding § commented upon the important 
transitional passage contained in ch. viii and ix, I now proceed 
to state the results which Parmenides obtains from the eight 
hypotheses successively investigated in ch. x—xxvil, appending 
to my statement of the results of each hypothesis an abbreviated 
summary, the use of which will presently appear. In this way 
I hope not only to determine the positive doctrine which under- 
lies the hypothetical inquiry, but also to account for certain 
obvious eccentricities in the reasoning. 


i ed €y eorw. 

137 0 If ev is. ev, i.e. not many, it is not a whole; has not 
parts ; is unlimited and shapeless ; is nowhere, being neither 
in itself nor in another ; neither moves nor rests; is neither 
the same as, nor different from, itself or another; is neither 
like nor unlike itself or another ; is neither equal nor unequal 
to itself or another; is neither older than, nor younger than, 
nor coeval with, itself or another, and therefore not in time ; 
not being in time, neither had become nor became nor was, 
neither has become nor becomes nor is, neither shall become 
nor shall be; is not in any way; is not one; has neither 
name nor description; is neither perceived nor opined nor 
known. 


Thus in hypothesis i, (1) & is & and not aoAAd, whence it 
is indivisible, shapeless, neither in space nor in time; (2) neither 
member of the antitheses, like unlike, one many, resting moving, 
same different, equal unequal, greater less, &c, can be predicated 
of it; (3) it cannot be named, described, perceived, opined, or 
known. 

li ei &v e€orw. 
142 B If ev participates in being, é€v is one and many; is whole 
and parts; is limited and unlimited in number; has shape ; 


is in itself and in another; is at rest and in motion; is the 
same as, and different from, itself and the others; is like 


I) £ 
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and unlike itself and the others ; touches and does not touch 
itself and the others ; is equal and unequal to itself and the 
others ; is greater and smaller, more and less, than itself and 
the others; partakes in time, and so is, and becomes, older 
than, younger than, and coeval with, itself and the others ; 
was, is, and will be, became, becomes, will become; can be 
named, described, perceived, opined, known. 


Further, if ¢v éorw in the sense last given to the phrase, 
so that it is both one and many, neither one nor many, and 
partakes in time, as one it peréxer ovoias, as. not one, it ov 
peréxer ovoias: but it must be at different times that it 
peréexe. and ov peréxe ovaias. There must then be a time 
when it begins to partake of existence and another when it 
ceases to partake of existence, and these times must be con- 
nected by an instant of transition, not in time. At such 
instants of transition the one is neither existent nor non- 
existent, neither one nor many, neither in motion nor at 
rest, neither like nor unlike, neither great nor small, neither 
equal nor unequal. 


- Thus in hypothesis 11, (1) év, which partakes of existence, is 
divisible and so becomes 7roAXa and azrecpa, has shape, is both 
in space and in time; (2) both members of the antitheses, lke 
unlike, one many, resting moving, same different, equal unequal, 
greater less, &c, can be predicated of it; (3) it may be named, 
described, perceived, opined, and known: nevertheless (4) at 
the instant of transition from one condition or relation to 
another, nezther member of the antitheses above-mentioned can 
be predicated of it. 


157 3B 


lii ei €v éortw,. 

In order that raAAa, which are not ro év, may partitipate 
in it, they must be conceived as a perfect whole divided into 
parts which are themselves divisible ; taA\a are then of their 
own nature arepa zAnfer; but they have wépas both as wholes 
and as parts, so soon as the parts become parts. Being then, 
of themselves, azeipa, but, by association with ro év, rerepac- 
péva, TaXAa, both as whole and as parts, are like and unlike 


themselves and one another, the same and different, at rest 
and in motion, «ke. 


Thus in hypothesis iii, & being existent, (1) réAXa, which 
of their own nature are dzrecpa, receive wépas, both as wholes 
and as parts, by participation in év, and so become woAna and 
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év; (2) both members of the antitheses, like unlike, same 
different, resting moving, &c, can be predicated of them. 


e \ ” 
lV et €v eoTw. 


159 B ev, which has no parts, is absolutely distinct from raAAa, 
It follows that raAAa are neither one nor many, neither whole 
nor parts, neither like nor unlike, neither the same nor 
different, neither in motion nor at rest, neither yeyvomeva nor 


amoAAvpeva, neither greater nor less nor equal, &c.’ 


Thus in hypothesis iv, éy being existent, (1) rdAda are 
absolutely distinct from év, so that they participate neither in 
the whole nor in any part of it; (2) neither member of the 
antitheses, one many, like unlike, &c, can be predicated of 
TaANa. | 


9 S 8 C4 
Vi el py E€oTw ev, 


160 B TO py ov ev, i.e. a ev Which is determined, not positively 
as being so and so, but negatively as not being so and so, is 
known by us, is distinct from radAa, and consequently peréxer 
mwoAA@v : it is like and unlike ; equal and unequal; great and 
small; existent and non-existent; at rest and in motion; 
ytyvopevov and amoAAvpevoy and neither yryvopevoy nor azod- 


Avpevov. F 


Thus in hypothesis v, (1) the un dv év, determined negatively 
as not so and so, exists; (2) both members of the antitheses, 
like unlike, &c, can be predicated of it ; (3) it can be known. 


vi el py €otw ev. 
163 B If ev is not, i.e. in no wise is or partakes of existence, the 
py ov ev neither becomes nor perishes; is neither at rest nor 
in motion ; is neither great nor small nor equal; is neither 
like nor unlike ; is neither the same nor different ; cannot be 
named, described, perceived, opined, known. 


1 At 16038, the investigation of e 
é eorw being now complete, Par- 
menides sums up the results thus far 
obtained in the sentence—Otrw 67 éy 
el ort, mavra ré égri TO & Kal ovdev 
éort kal mpos éavrd Kal mpds rd GAXa 
woaurws, where ravra éorl seems to 


represent the results of ii, ovdév éort 
the results of i. We should have ex- 
pected however corresponding state- 


-ments in regard to 7ré\\a; whence 


Heindorf, in my opinion rightly, con- 
jectures xal rpos éavro Kal mpos ra adda 
<xal Td Gd\Aa > woatrus, 
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Thus in hypothesis vi, (1) the yu) ov & is not; (2) nerther 
member of the antitheses, like unlike, &c, can be predicated 
of it; (8) it cannot be named, described, perceived, opined, 
known. | 

vii el py €oTw &. 

164 8B TtaA\a which exist must be aAAa adAnAwv, since, if év does 
not exist, they cannot be adda tov évds. Further, as ev is 
not, they cannot be xa’ &y adda adAyAwv: it is then xara 
wAnGy, in groups, that they are ad\Aa adAndwv. These groups, 
which consist of many members, have the appearance, but 
not the reality, of unity. Hence taAda, i.e. oyxor composed 
of taAAa, appear to be hmited and unlimited, one and many, 
hke and unlike to themselves and to one another, the same 


and different, contiguous and separate, in motion and at rest, 
becoming and perishing and neither, &c. 


Thus in hypothesis vii, év being non-existent, (1) TdAAa, 
collected in groups which have an apparent unity, are dA\a 
GX Aw; (2) both members of the antitheses, like unlike, 
&¢c, are as appearances predicable of these groups. 


at b] Ne 4 

Vill €t 7] €OTLV EV. 
165 E TaAXa. exist, but they are not either €v or woAAd; nor do 
they seem to be either €v or woAAa; they neither are, nor 


seem to be, either lke or unlike, either the same or different, 
either contiguous or separate, &c. 


Thus in hypothesis vii, & being non-existent, (1) TdAXa 
exist; (2) neither member of the antitheses, like unlike, &c, can 
be predicated of them. 


166 c Thus, says Parmenides in conclusion, whether év is or is 
not, €v and raAAa are and are not and appear to be and do not 
appear to be all things in all ways both in relation to them- 
selves and in‘relation to one another. 


The abbreviated summaries which I have appended to the 
foregoing statements of the results obtained from the eight 
hypotheses successively examined, contain, each of them, either 
two er three distinct elements. Firstly, we have a diversity of 
statements about the év or dAXa under examination: secondly, 
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it is ascertained that either (a) both members, or (b) neither 
member, of the several antitheses, like unlike, one many, resting 
moving, equal unequal, greater less, &c, may be predicated of | 
the & or dAXa in question: thirdly, in two of the instances in 
which both members of the several antitheses can be predicated 
(11, v), it 1s inferred that éy can be known; and in two of the 
instances in which neither member of the several antitheses can 
be predicated (4, vi), it is inferred that éy cannot be known. 
In order if possible to determine the purpose of the hypothetical 
investigation, I propose to examine these three elements in 
detail. 

Now no two hypotheses have the same first element. Ini 
év is €v, is not a whole, has not parts, is unlimited, is shapeless, 
‘is neither in space nor in time: in 11 év 1s dv, isa whole, has parts, 
is limited, has shape, is in space and in time: in v éy is pay ov, 
ie. determined negatively: in vi & is ju) dv, i.e. absolutely non- 
existent. In 111 ra\Xa, regarded both as wholes and as parts, 
are in virtue of their own nature dzrecpa, but derive épas by 
participation in é&y: in iv 7d\Aa are absolutely distinct from an 
indivisible éy: in vil TdAXa@ are GANA AAANAW?, and have the 
appearance, but not the reality, of unity, when they are collected 
in groups; in viil Ta\\a exist, but have neither the reality nor 
the appearance of unity. In the face of these diverse presenta- 
tions of év and 7dAda it seems hardly safe to take for granted 
that the One here investigated is “die Idee im Allgemeinen, in 
abstracto, d. h. ihrer logischen Form nach, aufgefasst,” and that 
the conclusion reached is therefore “Mag man den Begriff (die 
Idee) als seyend oder nichtseyend setzen, so wird das Denken 
gleichsehr in Widerspriiche verwickelt’.” Rather, I apprehend, 
the hypothetical investigation is what it professes to be, an 
inquiry into the relations of & and TddAa, as they have been or 
may be conceived, so that several distinct theories come succes- 
sively under examination. Accordingly it will, I think, be 
found that the latter part of the dialogue deals, not only with 
Platonism, but also with Eleaticism ; not only with the theory 
of ideas enunciated in ch. iii, but also with the modified theory 


1 Zeller platonische Studien 168. 
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which is indicated in ch. vi; not only with the relations of idea 
and particulars, but also with the relations of kind and particu- 
lars, and the relations of class and particulars, all these being 
cases of &v and rdAXa. In short, I conceive the first element of 
the cvpBalvovra to be in each case a statement of the doctrine 
which is at the moment under investigation’. 

While however all the hypotheses have different first ele- 
ments, the second element is in each case one or other of two 
alternative propositions, év or 7dAXa, as the case may be, being 
found to be either (a) ovre év oUTe ToAAG, oUTE GuoLoy ovTE 
dvopotov, ote tcov ovTE avicoV, OVTE péya OUTE OMLKPOY, K.T.D., 
or (b) & te Kab wodAd, opotdv te Kab dvepotov, tcov Te Kal 
dvicov, péya Te Kal opiKpov, K.T.A. It would seem then that, 
starting successively from different conceptions of éy and TdAAa, 
Plato inquires in each instance whether the inconsistent attri- 
butes can or cannot be predicated of é& or rad\Xa@ as in that 
instance conceived, and carefully notes the answer obtained. 

Now the list of antitheses, of which both members may be 
predicated of é&y and tdéAXa as conceived in some of the 
hypotheses, while neither member can be predicated of év and 


1 This conception of the purpose of 
the hypotheses is, I believe, novel. 
According to Zeller,—whose disquisi- 
tion upon the Parmenides, however little 
I may agree with its conclusions, I 
heartily admire,—the trenchant criti- 
cisms of the theory of the immanent 
idea which are contained in ch. iv, v 
are succeeded in ch. x—xxvii by a 
series of dialectical exercises leading 
to dmopla, from which dropla we are 
hereafter, in the republic, to revert to 
the original doctrine. Strtimpell, in 
his Geschichte der theoretischen Philo- 
sophie der Griechen 130, sees in the 
hypotheses the proof ‘‘dass schon 
Plato’s Denken in dieser Richtung sich 
in einen leeren logischen Formalismus 
yerirrt hat,” and ‘‘kann deshalb auch 
nicht weder in die grosse Bewunde- 
rung, noch in dic eine gewisse tiefere 
Weisheit erblickende Auslegung ein- 


stimmen, welche namentlich dem Dia- 
loge Parmenides von Manchem zu Theil 
geworden ist.” That Striimpell should 
take this view of the constructive part 
of the dialogue, seems to me strange, 
as he appeals to the critical part of it 
for proof that Plato was aware of the 
defects of his earlier system, and con- 
jectures that he hoped to remedy them 
by the assimilation of Pythagorean 
philosophemes, 

Similarly Campbell, with whom I 
agree in so far as he supposes the Phi- 
lebus, the sophist, and the politicus to 
be later than the republic and sees in 
the three dialogues first named an 
approximation to the Aristotelian 
point of view, conceives that in the 
Parmenides “the result is negative 
merely.” (Introduction to the states- 
man lyii.) 


20—2 
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TdAXa as conceived in others, immediately recals to us the 
opening argument. In reply to Zeno, who has assumed that 
like things cannot be unlike, nor unlike things like, Socrates 
has maintained, as in the Phaedo, that, though ideas such as 
likeness and unlikeness cannot be thus combined, particulars 
may be at once like and unlike, at once one and many, at once 
at rest and in motion, explaining the apparent paradox by 
means of the theory of the immanence in one particular of 
many and even inconsistent ideas. In the interval he has 
found himself compelled te abandon precisely that part of his 
theory upon which this answer to Zeno depends ; but there is 
no sign that he has brought himself to accept his opponent’s 
doctrine. Indeed at 135 E there is a hint that the last word 
about the original controversy has not yet been spoken. It 
would seem then that, in the hypotheses, with their & and 
radra which are either (a) ovTe duotoy ov’ Te avOpotoy, K.T.X., OF 
(b) Guorov Te Kal dvopotor, x.T.r., Eleaticism, which, when strictly 
interpreted, denies predication as absolutely as Cynicism, and 
Platonism, which recognizes predication and professes to explain 
it, meet face to face, and that the paradox of 6uo1a avopora 
is the battle-ground. 

The third element, which occurs only in those hypotheses in 
which év is under investigation, is the statement that & either 
is (11 and vy), or is not (i and vi), capable of being known. Thus 
under any system or systems to which the first elements of ii 
and v correspond, knowledge is held to be possible, while under 
any system or systems to which the first elements of 1 and vi 
correspond, knowledge is held to be impossible. 

In short, in the eight hypotheses Parmenides passes in review 
several distinct theories of & and rdAXa, inquiring In each case 
(1) what has this theory to say to predication? (2) what has 
this theory to say to knowledge? Thus the paradox which 
Socrates handles in ch. ii and ii, and the difficulty which 
Parmenides urges with so much emphasis in ch. vi and vii, are 
both of them brought up for judgment. 

For convenience of future reference, I will now again tabu- 
late the hypotheses with their results, placing on the reader's 
left hand those which give the negative result (ovTe duolov ovTeE 
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399 


avopo.oyv éort, «.7.A.), and on his right those which give the 
positive result (Gordy Te Kat avopotov eat, K.T.X.). 


i 
If & is &, i.e. sole and indivi- 
sible, €v is neither like nor un- 
like, &c, and knowledge is im- 
possible, 


1V 
If €v is absolutely separate 
from sada, raddAa are neither 
like nor unlike, &e. 


vi 
If & is not, i.e. is absolutely 
non-existent, €v is neither like 
nor unlike, &c, and knowledge 
is impossible. : 
Vili 
If & is not, i.e. is absolutely 
non-existent, raAAa are neither 
like nor unlike, &e. 


il 
If év exists as ev, woAAa, and 
azeipa, ev both in relation to it- 
self and in‘relation to raAAa is 
both like and unlike, &c, and 
knowledge is possible. 
ili 
If radAa, being dzeipa, receive 
mepas and so become zroAAa and 
ev, taAXAa are both like and un- 
like, &e. 
Vv 
If & is not, ie. is nega- 
tively determined, the py dv & 
through its positive determina- 
tions is both like and unlike, &e, 
and knowledge is possible. 


vil 
If év is not, but has an appa- 
rent existence since radAa may 
be regarded as groups, ra)Aa, i.e. 
groups of raAAa, seem to be both 
like and unlike, &e. 


As Parmenides is here directly investigating the very doc- 


trine which Zeno indirectly maintains, while the method adopted 
is confessedly Zeno’s own 135 E, we may fairly expect to find— 
together with results due to the proposed extension of the range - 
of inquiry—results which Zeno himself would not have disclaimed. 
It will be well then that we should in the first instance, regarding 
the vmoGéces from the Eleatic point of view, inquire how far 
Zeno might have seen in the results obtained a justification of 
his own position. Now four of the hypotheses—not only ili and 
vii, where ta\Xa are of course plural, but also 11 and v, where éy, 
qualified as év and py ov respectively, is pluralized—are in effect 
Zeno’s hypothesis e¢ woAAa éotev; and as in all four cases the 
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subject,—whether a pluralized év, or ra\Xa which are plural,— 
is discovered to be duouov Te Kat dvopmorov, he would triumphantly 
infer, on the strength of his axiom 67: ote Ta dvdpora Guota 
ovre Ta bpota dvopota olov te eivat, the non-existence of the 
Many as here conceived. Thus the first outcome of the vzroPéoeis 
is the apparent justification, on Zenonian grounds, of the Eleatic 
doctrine of the One. | 

Parmenides however, in whom we see, not Eleaticism proper, 
but Eleaticism developed in the direction of Platonism, has 
warned us 136 A not to neglect the varoOeaus, ef un ote ronda; 
and accordingly hypotheses 1 and iv ei év éoruy, and on exami- 
nation vi and vili e¢ év wn €or also, are in effect ef py) éore 
qoAXa, and in all four cases a &y or a 7oAAa@ 1s discovered to be 
ovre dpolov ote avoporov. Now at first sight this discovery 
may be thought in ‘no wise to affect Zeno’s position, as the 
incommunicability of ro év and the nullity of r& wodXad are 
implied in his fundamental dogma: but on a nearer scrutiny 
these supplementary inquiries will be seen to carry consequences 
which Eleaticism itself can neither accept nor ignore. For, in 
investigating i e¢ év €otiv,in other words e¢ odd my Eotiy, the 
Platonic Parmenides has occasion to exclude all the positive 
statements which the historical Parmenides had made about his 
év, such as that it is ovAov 60, wetparos év Secpotow éyopevov 
87,109, ov« dterevTynTov 88, ravTobev evKUKAOY ohaipns evaniy- 
xtov oyK@ 103, TauTov 7 év TaUT@ Te pévov 85, adxivnrov 98, 
opotov 78, icov 109, éov 43°, Thus the founders of Eleaticism 
are convicted of gross inconsistency, and the system is reduced 
to a single identical proposition, which proposition is itself 
questionable. Zeno then may find what comfort he can in the 


1 With these phrases derived from 
the fragments of Parmenides, compare 
—Obtr’ dpa ddrov exrat odre wépn eer, ef 
ev éora To ev... Amecpov dpa To €v, ef ware 
apy unre Tedeuryy exe. "Ameipov. Kat 
dvevoxnuaros dpa’ otre yap orpoyytAou 
ovre ev0éos meréxet. 137 D. Ovdde nv Tav- 
Tov ‘ye 000’ érépy ore aut tora. 139 B. 
Oviérore dpa éort ro &y ev Te avT@. 


Ovx Zouxev. "AANA NV TO Ye uNdéroTE 
évy T@ avT@ dv ov havxlay dyet vl 
gorynxev, 139A. 
cee g wo? & ” e 2 A 8 
dvopovov otf érépy ovTe éavt@ av ely TO 


Otre dpa Suoroy ovre 
év. Ov dalverat. Kat piv rowotrdv ye 
ov ove Lcov ovTe avigov ~oTat ovTE EavT@ 
ovre dAAw. 140B. Ovdauws dpa gore 79 
ev. 141 BE. 
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dogma éy év, but to all intents and purposes Eleaticism is an 
unqualified denial of the possibility of knowledge. 

It may be objected however that Eleaticism did not limit 
itself to the identical proposition éy é, seeing that, to say 
nothing of the other determinations which have been already 
enumerated, it at any rate asserted the év to be ov. This is 
true: but Plato has guarded against the objection. If év is dv, 
in other words, if éy ovolas peréyet, év is, as we learn from i, 
not only a plurality, but also ouoidv re Kal avopuovov; so that 
Zeno is convicted out of his own mouth, and again the funda- 
mental dogma falls to the ground. 

Nor is this all. Not content with overthrowing Zeno in the 
region of ézvoTnun, Plato pursues him into that of d0€a. In vi 
we find that a py) dv €v,i.c.a & which ovdapas ovdapniy éotiv ode 
7 peTéexel ovcias, neither becomes nor ceases to be, neither 
rests nor moves, is neither like nor unlike, &c, and cannot be 
named, described, perceived, opined, known. Now the pa ov of 
the Eleatics is a ys) dv év in the sense here given to the phrase: 
whence it follows that the whole of Parmenides’ exposition of 
Ta Tpos do€ay, and all Zeno’s demonstrations of the non-existence 
of the Many, are inadmissible, inasmuch as zrodda, which accord- 
ing to the Eleatics are non-existent, cannot be subjects of pre- 
dication. 

Thus, when in accordance with Parmenides’ injunction 
135 E we append to Zeno’s investigation of the hypothesis ed 
ToAN2 Eotty a similar investigation of the hypothesis e? px) éc- 
Tt 7oNAd, We find that it is not so much the predication of incon- 
sistent attributes as predication in general which from the 
standpoint of Eleaticism is paradoxical, and that when the 
Eleatic principle is strictly interpreted, it is as complete a denial 
of philosophy as Heracliteanism or Cynicism’. 


1 Here I may say a few words about 
the detail of the first and second hy- 
potheses. 

In i, where év éorw is taken to mean 
éy év, all determination of the éy is 
supposed to be impossible, —’AAXa pny 
el ti mémovOe xwpis Tou Ev eivat TO Ev, 
mrelw av elvat merdvOo 4H Ev’ Touro be 


adzvarov, 1404,—an1 the several cup- 
Batvovra are no more than particular 
applications of this assumption, set out 
at length (1) with a view to the com- 
parison of the results obtained here 
with the results obtained elsewhere, 
(2) with a view to the demonstration 
of the inconsistency into which the 
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Our next task will be to examine the hypotheses and: their 
results in their relation to Platonic doctrine, and first of all 


Eleatics fall when they declare the 
One to be whole, limited, spherical, 
&e. (Compare sophist 244 csqq, with 
Thompson’s remarks upon the passage 
Journal of Philology v111 306, 397.) 
Hence Parmenides’ procedure is, I con- 
ceive, substantially correct, every one 
of his inferences‘being covered by the 
initial assumption, which initial as- 
sumption is in fact the Eleatic dogma 
interpreted with a strictness to which 
the Eleatics themselves never attained. 
The reasoning of ii is less satisfac- 
tory. The argument of 142 c—145a, 
where it is shown that, if év is regarded 
not only as €v but also as 6v, it must 
further be regarded as ddov xal pdpra 
kal wemepacuévoy Kal drrepov mAnOet, i8 
indeed consistent with itself: but it is 
impossible to justify the inference, 
which follows at 145 8, that the év has 
shape ; Kal oxnuaros 51 Tivos, ws Eorxe, 
Tovovrov dv peréxoe av Td Ev, Hrot EvOeos 
y OTpoyyvAou 7 Tivos pixTou €& audoty. 
‘Now it is plain that, if what I have 
called the first and second elements of 
the oupBalvovra stand on the same 
footing, the whole of the succeeding 
results of this hypothesis are vitiated 
by the fallacy. If however, as I hold, 
the first element is in each case no more 
than an amplification of the hypo- 
thesis investigated, a fallacy in the de- 
velopment of the first element will not 
prejudice Plato’s answer to the ques- 
tion, Is the & here under consideration 
(1) capable or incapable of carrying 
inconsistent predicates, (2) capable 
or incapable of being known? In 
fact Plato is in no way answerable 
for the development of the first ele- 
ment, if the doctrine which it repre- 
sents is not his own. Is there then 
any one to whom we may conjecturally 


attribute the reasoning here ques- 
tioned? Remembering that from-144 
onwards the hypothesis investigated is 
in reality ef.7oAA\a €or, I cannot help 
suspecting that the fallacy in question 
actually occurred in the mpwrn vrdde- 
ots TOU mpwrov Adyou of Zeno, of which 
we naturally expect to find an echo in 
this place. That ‘the fallacy is one 
into which Zeno might easily fall, is 
plain from the whole tenour of his 
teaching. 

My conjecture is then that, by means 
of the paragraph 142 c sqq Plato, argu- 
ing Eleatically, connects the é which 
Zeno asserted with the wo\\d which 
he denied, and so turns his proof that 
WoNAd are duo tre Kal dvdpmoa, and 
consequently non-existent, against the 
é itself. The controversial value of 
such a procedure is obvious. At the 
same time I expect hereafter to find 
that this second hypothesis is not 
without a positive meaning, and con- 
tributes something to that reconstruc- 
tion of the Platonic system which, if I 
mistake not, Plato has in view from 
the beginning to the end of the dia- 
logue. 

For an acute examination of the 
details of this part of the investigation, 
see Zeller’s platonische Studien 172 
—174. The following extracts seem 
to me especially noteworthy ; ‘“ Nicht 
melir hieraus allein zu erklaren ist es 
dagegen, wenn gefolgert wird, weil das 
Kins ein Ganzes sey, also Anfang 
Mitte und Ende habe, so miisse ihm 
auch eine Gestalt, ein (riumliches) 
Seyn in sich selbst und Anderem, Be- 
wegung und Ruhe zukommen; hier 
wird das Eins nicht mehr als Begriff, 
sondern als Ding behandelt. Und 
diesclbe mechanische Beliandlung der 
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in their relation to that phase of Platonic doctrine which is 
presented to us in ch. i of the Parmenides. 

According to the statement which Socrates there makes, a 
particular may be at once one and many, at once like and 
unlike, at once at rest and in motion, inasmuch as it may simul- 
taneously participate in the ideas of one and of many, of like 
and of unlike, of rest and of motion: these ideas, though parti- 
cipated in by particulars, are nevertheless separate from them: 
each idea is then a One, having in its participant particu‘ars a 
corresponding Many. Let us try to find amongst the eight 
hypotheses one which presents €y and adda answering to idea 
and particulars as they have been described above ; and when 
we have found one, let us next inquire whether the hypothesis 
in question gives the desired result. If it does not,—that is to 
say, if a hypothesis which presents éy and ada answering to 
idea and particulars as conceived in ch. iii has for its result that 
rddXa are neither like nor unlike, &c, it will be plain that tis 
theory of ideas must be abandoned, inasmuch as, so far from 
enabling us to dispose of Zeno’s paradox, it ignores predication 
altogether. 

Now neither the éy of ii, which is divisible, has shape, and 
is in time, nor the & of vi and viii, which is absolutely non- 
existent, nor the €v of vii, which has an apparent but only 
an apparent existence in an éyxos, nor the éy of v, which is 
p47 ov, i.e. negatively determined, nor the €v of i1i, by association 
with which rd@\Aa, themselves despa, derive répas, in the least 

recals to us the idea as we have known it in the republic, in 


logischen Begriffe findet sich durch- 
gehends....... Aber doch sind auch diese 
anscheinenden dussersten Sophismen 
nur das Ergebniss eines consequenten 
IFolgerns aus der Voraussetzung. So 
lange nur von einem Seyn des Eins, 
d. h. einer Wirklichkeit des Begriffs, 
ohne alle naihere Bestimmung geredet 
wird, liegt am Nachsten, diese Wirk- 
lichkeit so zu nehmen, wie sie hier 
aufgefasst ist, und von den ersten 
griechischen Philosophen, theilweise 


auch den Eleaten, aufgefasst wurde, als 
die des unmittelbaren Daseyns ; der 
Begriff ist als existirend ein Ding und 
steht unter den allgemeinen Bedin- 
gungen des Daseyns, ‘der Zeitlichkeit 
und Réumlichkeit.” These remarks 
seem to me admirable: but I should 
have thought that they would carry with 
them as their corollary the ascription 
of the fallacy in question, not to Plato, 
but to one or other of the philosophers 
to whom Zeller refers. 
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the Phaedo, and at the outset of the Parmenides. 
however we have what we want. 

Tn iv, to which hypothesis it will be convenient to give the 
precedence, starting from the assumptions (1) that év and 7a@\Xa 
are separate from one another—yapis pév to év Tav adrdo?, 
xopis 6€ TaAXa TOU évos eivat. 159 B, and (2) that & has not 
parts—Ovédé py popia ye éyew hapev TO ws adrnOas &. 159 ¢, 
Parmenides argues that 7a\Xa cannot contain or participate in 
either a part of év or the whole of it, and consequently that on 
this hypothesis rd\A@ are neither one nor many, neither whole 
nor parts, neither lke nor unhke nor both like and unlike, 
(since, if they were like or unlike, they must participate in a ép, 
the eidos of opovorns or avouoorns ; and if they were both, they 
must participate in both e?dy*,) neither the same nor different, 
neither in motion nor at rest, neither becoming nor ceasing to 
be, neither greater nor less nor equal. Now at the outset of the 
dialogue, Socrates, having maintained that particulars are like, 
unlike, or like and vnlike by participation in the ideas of 
GMOLOTNS, avomoLdTNS, OY OpoLoTyns and dvomotorns respectively, 
admits in reply to Parmenides (1) that the idea and its partici- 
pant particulars are separate from one another—ywpis pév e1dn 
auta arta, xwpis 6&8 Ta TovTwy ad petéyovta 130 RB, and (2) 
that the efSos cannot be divided—H ody éernoeas, & Sexpares, 
pavas TO &v edos nuiv TH adnOeig pepifecBat; Kal ért ev Etat; 
Ovdapas, eivetv. 131 c, which admissions Parmenides shows to 
be inconsistent with the doctrine of the immanence of ideas®. 


In 1 and iv 


1 ef yap duo Kal dvduowa avra ely 7 
xo. év éavrots ouosryra Kal dvopot- 
ryta, dvo mov edn évavria dddnAows 
€xo. av év éavro:s raAd\a Tod évds.... 
Choa pev yap bvTa 7 dvopota évds av rod 
érépov elSous peréxot, dupdrepa dé Svra 
dvoty roty évavriow. 15) 5. The occur- 
rence of the word efdos in its technical 
sense is significant. 

2 The investigation of the fourth 
bard0eors 159 B—160 B contains a series 
of echoes of the early pages of the dia- 
logue. In particular, besides the pas- 
sages quoted in the text—(1) Ovdevt dpa 


, “A # LoD te U 
Tpjmww peréxo. adv TANNA Tov év0S, MITE 
Kara popioy TL avrov pnre KaTa Gov 
peréxovra. 159d is the equivalent of 
Tiv’ ovv rpdmov, © NwKpares, Trav eldadv 

. td , A a 
got TaAAa meTaAnWerTat, NTE KaTa MEpN 
unre xara 8\a perahauBdvew 
peva; 131E. (2) Ovdé duora dpa Kal 
dvdmowa ovre avra éort [r@ évl] ra\Xa, 


Ouva- 


” Puce je , aaa’ 

oure veotiv év avrots ouororns Kal avo- 

, # 9 of ef Wey ee , 
jeooTns...OUT’? apa spora ovr’ avopord, 
éorw ovr’ auddorepa Tada. 159E is ob- 
viously the denial of Socrates’ asser- 
tion kal rd wey Tis omowd Tyros meTAaXaL- 
Bavovra Sporn ylyverOa ratty Té Kal 
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Thus Socrates’ admissions in regard to idea and particulars at 
130 8, 131 c are the assumptions in regard to év and dAAa from 
which Parmenides takes his departure at 159 B. c. In both 
cases it is shown that these aduniissions or assumptions are in- 
consistent with the theory of the immanence of idea or & in 
particulars or d\Aa: but, whereas in the former passage Par- 
menides stops short at the overthrow of the theory of ideas, in 
the passage before us he brings us back to the original question 
—How is it that the same thing can be like, unlike, or like and 
unlike? and shows that the theory of ideas, as hitherto con- 
ceived, affords no answer to it’. 

If however the particular as originally conceived is neither 
one nor many, neither like nor unlike, neither at rest nor in 
motion, &c, what are we to say about the corresponding idea ? 
The answer to this question is afforded by the first hypothesis, 
whence it appears that if év is év,1.e. sole and indivisible, it is 
neither one nor many, neither like nor unlike, neither at rest 
nor in motion, &e. Now the idea as originally conceived by 
the Socrates of the Parmenides is a €v of this description. 


KaTd TogovTOY ogov av peTadapBavy, TA 
dé Tis avouowrnros avouoia, Ta be audo- 
Tépwv auddrepa, 1294. (It will be 
observed that in my extract from 159& 
I have bracketed the words rq@ evi, 
which have no place here, as they 
unduly limit the proposition in which 
they occur. They may perhaps repre- 
sent a dittograph of the rd or ra of 
Tadda misread as 7 a.) 

1 The difficulty raised by Parmenides 
in the two passages here referred to is 
energetically insisted upon by Socrates 
in the Philebus. To account for the 
presence in One particular of Many at- 
tributes, Plato has devised the theory 
of the immanence of the idea: e.g. 
Simmias is short and tall, shorter than 
Phaedo, taller than Socrates, by parti- 
cipation in the ideas of short and tall, 
Phaedo 102 ssqq. This theory in- 
volves however the multiplication or 
division of the One idea amongst its 


Many participant particulars, so that, 
as we are expressly told Philebus 14 ¢ 
sqq, the paradox of éy and moAda re- 
curs in a new form, It becomes neces- 
sary therefore so to modify the theory 
of ideas that it shall recognize the 
presence in the particular of various 
and even inconsistent attributes Phi- 
lebus 14, without sacrificing the unity 
of the idea Philebus 15 8. This is 
clearly aimed at both in the Parmenidea 
nnd in the Philebus. Nevertheless a 
certain differeniceis discerniblein regard 
to the manner of presentation: -the 
difficulty which in the Parmenides is 
drawn out at length, is in the Philebus 
summarily stated as if it were already 
familiar. It would seem therefore that, 
though the two dialogues belong to the 
same period, the Parmenides is prior to 
the Philebus in the order of exposi- 
tion, 
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His assertion that the idea cannot tavavtia tadta ran trac- 
yew 129 Cc, is therefore confirmed by the hypothetical investiga- 
tion: but we learn further, that, whereas it had been assumed 
in the republic and the Phaedo that knowledge of the idea is 
attainable, the idea cannot be named, described, perceived, 
opined, known. It is in fact no more capable of being appre- 
hended than its counterpart the Eleatic One, a conclusion for 
which we have been prepared at 133 A sqq. 

Thus the theory of the immanent idea and its participant 
particulars, in which the Socrates of the republic, the Phaedo, 
and the opening pages of the Parmenides had seen an explana- 
tion of the paradox of the One thing and its Many attributes, is 
found to be inconsistent with itself, whilst the cherished hope 
that that theory might be made the basis of a bigher logic 
is rudely dashed to pieces. We have in fact reaffirmed the 
conclusions to which we were led in the first seven chapters of 
the dialogue. 

Two theories of the relations of é€v and rdAAa,— the Eleatic 
theory of the existent One and the non-existent Many, and the 
Platonic theory of immanent ideas and participant particulars— 
having been overthrown, it remains for us to inquire what 
material the hypotheses afford for the construction of a more 
satisfactory system. 

Now in viii, starting from the ae that TadXa are, év 
is not, we discover that in this case ta\)a neither are nor appear 
to be either one or many, either like or unlike, &. That is to 
say, so long as there is no €v in which two or more particulars 
may meet, there can be neither predication nor knowledge. A 
unity of some sort is then indispensable, if our expectations are 
to be realized. 

What is this unity to be? That it is not the é of i, needs 
no demonstration. Let us turn then to vii. Here rdAXa@ in 
the absence of év, attain to a semblance of unity by congre- 
gation in a group, and, so regarded, seem to be, but are not, 
one and many, like and unlike, &. But what is this group, 
this dyxos aveu évos, els hawopevos ov dé ov? It is, I con- 
ceive, a class, arbitrarily constructed and consequently lable 
to alteration. Such oy«oe, being infinitely variable, cannot, any 
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more than the infinity of dissociated particulars, be known. 
Nevertheless they seem to be, though for want of fixity they 
are not, one and many, like and unlike, &c. These dyxor then, 
which are the foundations, not of éwiornuy, but of do£a, may 
find a place in our system, but they are not what we are now 
seeking. 

Se far we have considered only hypotheses which do not give 
the desired result. Let us next examine ii and iii. In ii, &, 
as here conceived, is found to be like and unlike, &c, and to be 
capable of being known. Now the & of this hypothesis, tao 
TNS ovolas KexeppaTtiapevov, is ToAAGa and amretpa TO TANOOs. 
It is moda, inasmuch as év 6y (and therefore év) may be 
regarded in a multitude of aspects. 
inasmuch as these aspects are capable of an infinity of combi- 
nations. Again in ili, Td\Aa, as here conceived, are found to 
be like and unlike, &c. Now the adda of this hypothesis are 
by nature dreipa wANGe, but by Kowwvia with év popioy and 
éy doy receive mépas, and become wodAa and €v. Thus as 
in ii €y becomes 76AAa and aetpa, so in ill a7retpa become 
jmovAa and év. In fact these two hypotheses represent one and 
the same theory, ii exhibiting the descent from éy through 
Tova to ameipa, ii the ascent from dzrecpa through woAXa to 
ev, where by dzrecpa must be meant the infinity of particular 
existences, by é€v the genus existence, and by zoAda kinds of 
existence, differing from é€v in so far as they are plural, and 
from azretpa in so far as they are numerically finite. 

Now whereas we have seen in 1 and vill respectively that é 
as €v, sole and indivisible, and azre:pa as azmepa, infinitely 
many, are neither like nor unlike, &c and cannot be known, we 
find in ii that when woAAa mediate between €v and d7reipa 
both predication' and knowledge become possible. How then 
do these zoAAa or ‘kinds’, which in i and in make knowledge 


It is dretpa To mAs, 


1 Nevertheless, at the moment of 
transition from being to not-being, 
from one to many, &c, év xexeppatiopeé- 
vov is neither existent nor non-exist- 
ent, neither one nor many, &c. But 
this moment is not in time, and there- 


fore the case here considered cannot be 
regarded as an exception to the rule 
laid down in the text. Such, and such 
only, is, I think, the drift of 155 r— 
157 zB. 
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possible, differ from the dyx«ou or AO of vil, which do not? 
They differ in that the former are, the latter are not, deter- 
minate. Fixity, permanence, or stability is, it seems, the 
characteristic in virtue of which zoAAa make knowledge pos- 
sible. 

We have however in v another sort of group or class. Here, 
a 4) ov @y, 1.e. a ev characterized, not as so and so, but as not so 
and so, is found to partake of zrodAAa, and consequently to be- 
come and to cease to be, to be like and unlike, &c, and to be 
capable of being known. Thus a group which is negatively 
characterized may become knowable in connection with zroAda 
positively characterized, but is not knowable in virtue only of 
its negative characterization’. Hence the ‘kinds’ must be 
positively characterized. 

So far then we have ascertained that the 7vroAXa of ii and 11, 
which by mediating between de:pa and év make knowledge 
possible, do not include the negatively characterized groups of 
v; that they are to be distinguished from the indeterminate 
groups or oyxoe of vii; that they are kinds of existence; and 
that fixity, permanence, or stability is characteristic of them. 
Can we add anything to this?) Now at 135 B Parmenides has 
hinted that, though ideas, i.e. permanent types in nature, 
cannot be known, knowledge is possible if there are ideas, 
knowledge is not possible if there are not ideas, Plainly this 
important declaration must somehow or other be connected with 
the results which we have now obtained, and we shall secure 
the connection desired if we suppose that each kind or perma- 
nent group has an idea or natural type attached to it. 

And now I may attempt to formulate the theory which 
underlies hypotheses 1i and in. Things or particular existences, 
which, as particulars, are dtreipa mAnOes, and as existences, 1.e. 
members of the summum genus existence, are év, are also 
nodvd. That is to say, they are members of kinds: whicli 
kinds, though many, are not infinitely numerous; are positively, 
not negatively characterized ; and are fixed and permanent, not 


1 Of the wu év év of hypotheses v and yi I shall have something to say on 
another occasion. 
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arbitrary or variable. The kinds are in fact, not conventional, 
but natural. Their stability is due to the relationship (here- 
after to be more precisely described) which subsists between the 
yeyvoneva of a given kind and the corresponding idea, ie. an 
existent type, eternal, immutable, which serves as the model for 
an infinity of particulars. Each kind finds its perfect realiza- 
tion in the separately existent idea, to which the particular 
members of the kind imore or less closely, but never exactly, 
approximate. 

Now if we knew the ideas, and therefore the kinds which 
correspond to them, the whole field of science would lie open to 
us. But we have already learnt that the knowledge of the ideas 
is beyond our reach. If then we cannot know the ideas, and 
through them the kinds, is there any way by which we may 
know the kinds, and through them the ideas ? 

That. the procedure recommended by the Platonic Parmen- 
ides is akin to the Socratic method is implied in the precept 

ékxuooy 6€ gauTov Kal ryuppdaras harrov dia tHS SoKovons 
aYpnoTou Elva Kal KadoUpLevns UTO TOV TOAA@Y dborerXias. 
135 D; that it is akin to the Zenonian method, is distinctly 
enced 20 lc ovv 6 TpCTros, Parat, & Tlappevibdy, THs yumvacias ; 
Odtos, elmeiv, SvTrep tKxovoas Zyvwvos. 135 D; that it includes 
the selection of a vmo@ecrs, and the development of its con- 
sequences and the consequences of the contrary v70@eors, not 
only as regards the thing examined but also as regards other 
things, we are expressly told 135 E sqq; that it is an dunyavog 
Tparypareia, & TON Epyor, a Sia Tmavtwv dvéfodos Te Kat Travn, 
we are persistently assured. 

Taking these statements into account, I conclude that Plato 
hopes by the study of a series of hypothetical or provisional 
classifications to arrive at one in which nature’s distribution 
of kinds is approximately represented, and so to attain approxi- 
mately to the knowledge of the ideas. But, whereas in the 
republic, and even in the Phaedo, though less hopefully, he had 
sought to convert his provisional definitions into final ones by 
tracing their connection with the summum genus, the dya@op, 
here in the Parmenides his aspirations are less ambitious. It 
is, I conceive, by the laborious examination of particuldrs that 
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he now hopes to bring his provisional classification of things 
into approximate accord with nature’s classification, and so to 
attain to an approximate knowledge of ideas. In short, whereas 
in the republic and in the Phaedo he had dreamt of passing 
through ontology to the sciences, he is now content to pass 
through the sciences to ontology. 

And now we must inquire—How are the members of a natural 
kind related to the idea or type in which it finds its perfect 
expression ? For an answer to this question we must turn to iii. 
Here ta\Aa are of themselves and in their own nature d7eipa; 
but, mm so far as they partake of unity, @repdv Ti yiyverat év 
avtois, 0 81) wépas Tapéoye pds dAAnAa. That is to say, things 
are capable of resolution into two elements; an element of 
amecpia which is their proper nature, and an element of épas 
by which they are made members of this or that kind. Plainly 
this analysis of the particular into wépas wrapéxov and ameipov is 
too concisely stated to be by itself satisfactory or even intelligible. 
It is however declared with sufficient precision to justify us 
in identifying it with the similar analysis in the Philebus, where, 
as I have tried to show in a former paper, the particular is 
related to the idea through the dzretpov and the mépas éyov into 
which they are severally resolved. Now it has been previously 
remarked p. 297 that the theory of the relation of the particular 
to the idea which appears in the Philebus is not open to the 
objections raised against the doctrine of mapovoia, and that it 
may therefore be the theory which is desiderated at 133 A. 
When then we find at 158 B sqq an unmistakeable echo of the 
Philebus so far as the particular is concerned, it may, I think, 
be fairly inferred that, as in the Philebus, so in the Parmenides, 
it is in the analysis of particular and idea into zrépas and atrepia 
that Plato finds a solution of the difficulties in regard to the 
relation of particular and idea which are raised at the outset of 
both dialogues. 

Two of the four matters which I indicated at the end of my 
second section—the theory of knowledge, and the relation of idea 
and particular—having duly reappeared, it is time that we in- 
quired whether the hypotheses throw any light upon a third, 
namely, the.original controversy between Zeno and Socrates. 
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The whole discussion, it will be remembered, has arisen 
from one of the arguments by which Zeno seeks to disprove the 
existence of the Many: if existence is manifold, he says, the Many 
must be at once like and unlike; now this is impossible, for un- 
like things cannot be like, nor like things unlike. The Platonic 
Socrates replies with an appeal to the theory of ideas: it is true, 
no doubt, that likeness or the idea of like cannot be unlike, nor 
unlikeness or the idea of unlike like; nevertheless a particular 
may be at once like and unlike by participation in, 1e. by the 
immanence of, the corresponding ideas. As however in the 
interval the doctrine of the immanence of the idea has been 
overthrown, whilst an allusion at 135 E echoed at 159 A* shows 
that the original controversy has not been forgotten, it would 
be strange indeed if it were not now referred to. 

Now the hypotheses, one and all, perpetually remind us that 
a thing is like or unlike, one or many, at rest or in motion, 
greater or less, older or younger, &c, according to the relation in 
which it is viewed. It is by comparison with one thing that 
Simmias is tall, and by comparison with another that he is short ; 
so that, properly speaking, it is not the same thing which is like 
and unlike, &c. Hence Zeno’s paradox ceases to be paradoxical ; 
and the theory of the immanence of the idea, put forward in the 
Phaedo 102 A sqq and again in the Parmenides 128 & sqq to 
explain it, becomes from this pot of view superfluous. It is 
then, I conceive, because the recognition of the relativity of like- 
ness, unlikeness, &c, enables us to dismiss the original issue, that 
the dialogue ends with the words Ecpno@w roivuy tovTo Te Kal 
OTL, WS EoLKey, EV ElT EaTL ElTE [1 EOTLY, AUTO Te Kab TAaANA Kal 
TpOs AVTA Kal TPOS GhAnAG TaVTA TaVTwS eT TE Kal OUK éoTL 
Kal paivetat Te Kab ov daiverar. ’AdXnOéctata. 166 C: Le. 
whether we start from the hypothesis that €v is, or from the 


1 @dyv TovTd yé cov Kal wrpds rovTor 
nyacOnv eltovros, OTe ovK elas év Tots 
dpwuévots ovde mepl ralta Thy trary 
émtckowely, GAG wepl éxetva & pantord 
Tis av NoyW AaBor kal el5n av HyyHoatTo 
evar. Aoxet yap pot, 2pn, Tabry ye ovder 
Xarerdv elvan Kal duora Kal avdpore Kal 


Journal of Philology. Vou. Xt. 


ado 6riovv Ta bvTa waoxovTa aropalvery. 
Kal xad@s 7’, 267. 185 5. Kal rat’ra 67 
kal @repa aGANAAWwY, Kal Kwotueva Kal 
éorwTa, Kat mayTa Ta évavtia wdOy ovK- 
ért xaderws evpyoouey memovOdra Tada 


Tov évos, émelrep kal ravTa éhavn weTov- 
Gora, 159A, 
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hypothesis that év is not, whether our conclusion is that év and 
Taxa are or that they are not like and unlike, &c, or that they 
appear to be or that they do not appear to be like and unlike, 
&c, what is in each case asserted or denied is a relation. 

I suspect however that the concluding sentence carries 
with it something more than the resolution of the Zenonian 
paradox. If, as we are plainly told, whether év exists or does 
not exist, év and rdAAa are, both in relation to themselves and 
in relation to one another, like, unlike, &c, it would seem that 
like, unlike, &c, are, not avtd cal’ avra eidn, but universal pre- 
dicates'; in fact, that the reconstituted system does not recog- 
nize ‘ideas’ of like, unlike, &c. 

Now at 130 B, Socrates, who has already abandoned the 
dogma of the republic, that there is an idea wherever a plurality 
of particulars 1s called by the same name, unhesitatingly acknow- 
ledges avta xa?’ avta elon (a) of 6potdtns and avopotorns, of év 
and rodNa, of cracis and xivnows, and the like, and (b) of 
dixatov, KaXov, ayaOov, and the like; but (c) he has doubts in 
regard to dv@pwios, mip, vdwp, and (d) he denies edn of Opié, 
mos, puTros, and aAdAo 6 Te aTiuoTaToy Te Kal havAdraTov; 
whereupon Parmenides warns him that he is still young and 
disposed to pay too much attention to what the vulgar think ; 
when philosophy gets a firmer hold upon him, as one day she 
will, he will think nothing mean or despicable. 


1 So Campbell, of the péyira yévy 
of the sophist: ‘‘Thus Being, Same- 
ness, and Difference, to use Aristotelian 
language, are universal predicaments, 
or categories. Liverything, of which 
we can speak, exists, is the same in 
one relation, different in others, and 
is either at rest or in motion or both 
in different ways.” xvii. Thus far I 
cordially agree: but whereas he seems 
to regard these categories either as 
ideas or aS superseding the ideas, I 
conceive the pwéyiora yévy, which are 
not avra Kal’ aira, to be contrasted with 
the avra Ka’ avra eféy which are the 
true analogues of the ldéae of the re- 
public and the Phaedo. In fact when 


Aristotle says that orthodox Platonism 
did not recognize ideas of ra mpos tt, I 
conceive him to refer tothis conversion 
of ordots klynows x.7T.A. Into categories. 

It will be observed that, whereas the 
earlier doctrine assumes all e¥éy to be 
atra xa’ abra, the later doctrine dis- 
tinguishes ef67 which are atrad xaé’ 
avrd from etéy which are not atra xaé’ 
avrd. No doubt eidy frequently stands 
for a’ra cal’ aura etin. (Compare, for 
example, metaph. 49. 990b 16 dy ov 
gapev elvat xad’ avrd yévos with 991 b 6 
ay ov dapev edn elva.) But it must 
not be taken for granted, wherever the 
word eléos occurs, that an avrd xal’ 
auvrd eldos is meant. 
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Let us consider this obviously careful statement in the light 
of the results which have been obtained in the interval. In the 
first place, we notice that while Socrates unhesitatingly acknow- 
ledges ideas of 6potorns, avopovorys, Ev, ToAAA, oTacws, and 
xivnats, we have now seen reason to reject precisely those ideas: 
in the next, we reflect, that, if the ideas are to be wapadetypata 
éy Th pices éoTaTa, avOpwros, TUp, Vdwp, about which Socrates 
doubts, can hardly be omitted from the list. Would it not seem 
then that Socrates’ preconceived theory is now to be reversed, 
and that henceforward there are to be ideas, not of 7a0@n, but of 
ovciar? At any rate we shall be justified in asserting that 
Plato is moving in that direction’. 

Thus the investigation of the hypotheses ef év éotey, et wn 
éatwv év satisfies the expectations which the study of the open- 
ing chapters had led us to form, all the desiderata which I 
enumerated at p. 3801 having now been, more or less com- 
pletely, supplied. 


The results obtained in this § of my paper are then briefly 
as follows. Having previously shown, first, that the theory of 
ideas needs revision so far as concerns the relation of particulars 


1 Whereas modern critics for the most 
part discredit Aristotle’s account of 
the contents of the world of ideas, the 
Parmenides, as I read it, justifies all 
his most remarkable statements. Or- 


thodox Platonism, we are told in the, 


metaphysics, recognizing ideas of 6roca 
gice. only A 3, 1070 a 18, does not 
acknowledge ideas (1) of such things 
as olxla and daxriduos A 9. 991 b 6, 
nor (2) of ra mpds rs A 9. 990 b 16, nor 
(3) of dropacers A9. 990 b 13, Accord- 
ingly in the Parmenides (1) we find 
that ideas are wapadelypara év ry poet 
éorwra, Whence it is a fair inference 
that there are no ideas of oxevaora 
such as olxla and daxrvduos; (2) we see 
reason to exclude ra mpds 71, i.e. du000- 
rns, avomoorns, wéyeAos, ouexporns, loo- 


Ts, avicorns, K.T.A; (3) Td wy Ov ev as 
such is not recognized as a kind, and 
therefore there are no ideas of aro- 
pacers. 

It is to be observed further that the 
Parmenides not only confirms Aristo- 
tle’s statements about the list of ideas, 
but also enables us to account for the 
rectification which it has undergone 
as the necessary consequence of a 
radical reconstruction of the system. 
Whether Plato carried the rectification 
as far as he ought,—whether, for ex- 
ample, he sacrificed the ideas of 
drya0dv, Kaddv, Sikacov,—is a question 
which, not being directly raised in 
the Parmenides, may for the present 
be left open. 
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and idea, and the contents of the world of ideas, and, secondly, 
that the ideas cannot be known by man, Parmenides asks at 
the beginning of ch. viii Ti ody rounoers hirocodpias wépt; roi 
TpéWet dyvoovpevav TovTav; and at the end of ch. ix undertakes 
to exemplify his notions of philosophical procedure by an exami- 
nation of his own hypothesis et év éoriv, warning us however 
that it will be necessary also to investigate the hypothesis e¢ p7) 
éotw €v. The eight inquiries which are now successively in- 
stituted bring before us five distinct conceptions of the relations 
of €v and ta\da. If with Zeno we assume the existence of the 
One and the non-existence of the Many, predication is para- 
doxical and knowledge is impossible. If with the earlier Plato, 
the Plato who is represented in the republic and the Phaedo, we 
assume the idea to be at once separate and immanent, we are 
landed in hopeless confusion. If with the Cynics we recognize 
only the infinity of things, there is no predication and knowledge 
is impossible. If with the historical Socrates we are content 
to regard ta xaOoXrou as 7AnOy or dyxKor, do£at 1.e. propositions 
about sensibles are admissible, but émictnun is beyond our 
reach. If however in fashioning the infinity of particulars the 
creator took as his models certain eternal and immutable types, 
finite in number, resident in his own mind, a natural classifica- 
tion of things becomes possible. This natural classification we 
cannot hope accurately to determine; but we may hope by the 
careful study of particulars to approximate to it, and so to 
approximate to the knowledge of the ideas, in which the natural 
kinds find their perfect expression. ‘Thus in working out his 
example Parmenides answers thé question—What is the theory 
of knowledge which is to be based upon the doctrine of the 
paradeigmatic idea? Meanwhile we discover incidentally that 
idea and particulars are related through their orovyeta, répas 
and azrepia, and that henceforward ideas of dporov, avopotor, 
icov, avicov, wéya, cpixpov, x.T.r. will no longer be recognized. 
Finally, we are provided with an answer to the Zenonian para- 
dox from which the conversation arose. 
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§ 4 The Parmenides and the Philebus. 


ovdetépw rye ToOUTwY eapév rw codoi, OVP OTL TO arrEetpoy.. .icpeEv 
ov0 Sort TO ev, GAN rt TOGA TE EoTL Kal O7F0Ia. 

As I am at present concerned, not so much with the develop- 
ment of my own view of the later theory of ideas, as with the 
interpretation of the Parmenides and the determination of its 
doctrinal content, I have made it my rule to refrain from all 
appeals to other dialogues. To this rule I have however ad- 
mitted one exception. Having in my previous paper given 
reasons for assigning to the Philebus the same position in regard 
to the republic and the Phaedo which I now find cause to assign 
to the Parmenides, I have thought myself justified in supple- 
menting from the first-named dialogue the incomplete account 
of the relation of particular and idea which occurs in the dialogue 
last named. It will be well then that I should forthwith say 
something about the relations of the two dialogues and so 
connect the results of the present paper with those of its pre- 
decessor. 

In the Philebus, starting from the theory of ideas as it is 
conceived in the republic and the Phaedo, Plato objects to it 
_that the doctrine of the idea’s immanence involves the sacrifice 
of its unity, and by way of meeting, or rather of escaping, this 
objection, propounds the novel aiding that the idea and its par- 
ticulars are related through the vépas éyov and the dzreupop, the 
elements into which they are severally resolvable. We now find 
him in the Parmenides starting from the same position, raising 
the same objection, and meeting or escaping it by the same 
device. Thus so far as concerns the ontology the two dialogues 
are in perfect accord. The theory of ideas is however in Plato’s 
eyes valuable only in so far as it can be made the basis of a theory 
of knowledge’, and we shall therefore expect to find that the ques- 
tion Té odv moiuoes pirooodpias wéps;—which in’ the Par- 
menides is distinctly raised, and, if I mistake not, answered,—is 
not altogether overlooked in the companion dialogue. This 

1 It is as the basis of a theory of see Journal of Philology x 132 sqq, and 


knowledge that the theory ofideasisad- compare pp. 295—7 of the same 
vanced in the republic andthe Phaedo: volume. 
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expectation is not disappointed. On returning to the Philebus 
fresh from the study of the Parmenides, we observe that Socrates, 
after he has stated his difficulty in regard to the immanence of 
the idea, and before he proceeds to enunciate the doctrine of the 
idea’s relation to its particulars through their elements zépas 
éyov and azreipov, introduces an episodical exposition of the 
method which he proposes to pursue. ‘This exposition, which is 
connected with the ontological theory, not only by Socrates’ 
declaration that it is prefatory to the subsequent argument, but 
also by a significant allusion to wépas and azrecpia, is so impor- 
tant that I now subjoin a summary of it. 


The method which I recommend, says Socrates, 16 B, is 
one which, though I have always affected it, has frequently 
left me in the lurch: it is one, which, though easy to indi- 
cate, is difficult of application. On the assumption that 
everything which is said to exist (1) may be traced to a One 
and a Many, and (2) contains in itself répas and azeipia, the 
right course, when we wish to investigate anything, is, first 
to look for a single idéa therein contained; next to make 
two, three, or some other definite number of divisions in it ; 
and then to subdivide these divisions, repeating the process, 
until we have not only assured ourselves that the original 
One is €v, woAAd, and azepa, but also ascertained how many 
it is, i.e. determined the whole number of the zoAAd which 
intervene between €& and azepa wAnGa. This is the true 
dialectical procedure, which has for its note or mark the 
careful study of ra péca. 

For example, speech is at once One and Infinite in 
number: it is not however the knowledge either of its 
dzreipov or of its év, but the knowledge woca ré éort Kat oroia, 
which makes us codot in respect of grammar. 

Similarly, it is not the knowledge of particular notes, nor 
even that of the distinction between Bapv, ofv, and opdrtovor, 
but that of ta dvacryparta oroca éori tov apiOpov THs dwvijs 
o€vrnros Te wept Kat Bapvryros, Kat omota, Kal Tovs opovs TaV 
SiacTnpdrwv, Kat ta ex TOUTWY oa TVETHpaTAa yéyovev, Which 
makes us codoi in respect of music. 

[When the time comes for applying these remarks to the 
matter in hand, Protarchus expresses Socrates’ precept in 
the sentence—eldy ydp pot Soxel viv épwrdy noovns nas 
Swxparys, «lr Eorw elre py, Kal owoca ort Kal omola’ TAS T 
ab dpovijcews mépt Kata tTavta woavtws. 19 B, and accordingly 
the classification of pleasures and cognitions occupies a large 
part of the ensuing debate. | 
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The general drift of this episodical exposition is unmistakeable. 
We cannot be said to have scientific knowledge, Plato tells us, 
so long as we content ourselves with the observation of particu- 
lars, which, being dmeipa wAnOe, leave the observer azretpov 
éxaorote Tov hpovely Kat ovK édAddyipmov ovd évapLOpor, at’ ovK 
els aptOuov ovdeva év ovdevt TwToTte amidovta 17 E; nor are we 
any the wiser if we proceed by a leap from the azreipa mAnGe to 
the €v. If we would have scientific knowledge, we must proceed 
gradually from the dzecpa to the év, from the év to the dzreipa, 
through the zoAAa which mediate between them; in other 
words, we must enumerate and define the species’. 

We have then in the Philebus an exposition of a dialectical 
method which is based upon the dogma that ‘ whatever is said 
to exist may be traced to a One and a Many, and contains in itself 
qwépas and amrepia. This method is opposed on the one hand 
to one which takes account only of despa, and on the other to 
one which takes account only of ro €v. Now (1) the method 
which takes account only of To év, i.e. the method of the Kleatics, 
and the method which takes account only of despa, i.e. the 
method of the Cynics, are respectively tried and found wanting 
in the first and last hypotheses of the Parmenides: (2) the 
dogma upon which the dialectical method of the Philebus is 
asserted to rest—os €& évds péev Kal éx ToAAwY OVTWY TOY aeéb 
Acyowévov elvat, wépas dé Kal azretpiav év avtois Evpputov 
éyovTwy—is a compact but precise statement of the ontological 
doctrine which is conveyed in the second and third hypotheses: 
(8) as in the Philebus, so in the Parmenides, it is the recogni- 
tion of woAAd, mediating between despa and €v, between ev 
and dzretpa, which makes knowledge possible. In short, the 
Philebus and the Parmenides contain a series of echoes, which 
would seem to justify us, not only in assigning the two dia- 
logues to the same stage of development, but also in regarding 
them as twin compositions intended to be studied side by side. 

This view of the relationship of the two dialogues receives con- 
firmation when we take account, not only of their resemblances, 


1 §ee Thompson’s admirable and Journal of Philology, x1 14. 
important ‘Remarks on the Philebus,’ 
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but also of their differences. Both are concerned with the 
theory of being and the theory of knowledge, and in essentials 
the two presentations of these theories agree. But whereas the 
Philebus is mainly concerned with the theory of being, the theory 
of knowledge being treated episodically’*, in the Parmenides the 
theory of knowledge and its connection with the theory of being 
are insisted upon to the comparative neglect of the theory of 
being. Similarly, when we look into the detail of the theory of 
being, we find, on the one hand, that the Parmenides contains an 
ample criticism of the earlier doctrine, while the Philebus has 
only a summary statement of the principal objection, and, on 
the other hand, that the Parmenides barely indicates the new 
doctrine of the relation of idea and particulars, while the Philebus 
handles it at length. Thus the Parmenides and the Philebus 
stand to one another and to the later system in the same sort of 
relation in which the republic and the Phaedo stand to one 
another and to the earlier system’. 


§5 Concluding remarks. 


A few sentences of summary may fitly conclude this lengthy 
paper. 

Zeno having argued the non-existence of the Many on the 
ground that, if the Many are, they are both like and unlike, 





1 Hence in my paper upon the 
Philebus I found it convenient to ig- 
nore the hints for a theory of know- 
ledge which that dialogue contains, de- 
ferring the examination of them until 
I should come to the Parmenides. 

2 See my paper ‘On Plato’s re- 
public v1 509 p sqq’, Journal of Philo- 
logy x 132—150, especially pp. 136— 
138, 147—-150. 

I hope hereafter to say something 
about the chronology of the Platonic 
writings in general, For the present I 
am content to note that my interpreta- 
tion of the four dialogues in question 
carries with it three propositions 
affecting the chronology: (1) the re- 


public and the Phaedo represent the 

same stage of development; (2) the 

Parmenides and the Philebus represent 

the same stage of development; (3) 

inasmuch as the Parmenides and the 

Philebus refer to, and reject, the doc- 

trine of the republic and the Phaedo, 

the republic and the Phaedo are an- 

terior to the Parmenides and the Phile- ° 
bus. Hence, so far as concerns the ‘Rei- 

henfolge’ of these four dialogues,I agree 

substantially with Striimpell and Camp- 

bell, though my conception of Plato’s 

philosophical position, both at the . 
earlier and at the later date, differs, I 
imagine, from theirs, 
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which is impossible, Socrates, herein echoing the Socrates of the 
republic and the Phaedo, replies that, though the idea of like 
cannot be unlike, nor the idea of unlike like, the same par- 
ticular may nevertheless partake of both ideas, and so be at once 
like and unlike. 

Hereupon Parmenides institutes an examination of the theory 
of ideas as stated by Socrates, and elicits three important results: 
(1) the idea cannot be immanent without sacrifice of its unity ; 
(2) the list of ideas has not been finally determined ; (8) if the 
idea is separately existent, we cannot know it. 

The Platonic Parmenides does not however reject the theory 
of ideas. Acquiescing in Socrates’ suggestion that the idea is 
perhaps a type established in nature, he emphatically declares 
that, unless there are eternal, immutable ideas, dialectic is im- 
possible. 

But, if the ideas, though existent, cannot be known, whither 
are we to look for knowledge? ‘To this question Parmenides 
offers no direct answer. He is however persuaded to give a 
specimen of the long and laborious process by which knowledge 
is to be obtained, and chooses for the purpose his own doctrine 
of the existence of the One. 

It will be necessary however, he premises, to examine, not 
only the hypothesis that the One is, but also the hypothesis that 
the One is not; and these hypotheses must be studied, not only in 
regard to the One, but also in regard to the Others. Moreover 
it is found that, in this particular case, each of the four hypo- 
theses thus marked out for investigation may be interpreted 
in two ways. Consequently eight hypotheses have to be con- 
sidered. | 

In fact Parmenides proposes to develop the consequences, 
not only of his own theory of the existent One and the non- 
existent Many, but also of any other theories of €v and raya 
with which he is acquainted. Now the Eleatic theory rests 
upon a misapprehension of the nature of predication, while one 
of the rival theories, that of Plato, is intended to serve as the 
basis of a theory of knowledge. Accordingly each hypothesis is 


considered, firstly in regard to predication, secondly in regard to 
knowledge. 
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We may now tabulate the hypotheses and their primary 
results as follows: 


(1) in i and vi the Eleatic doctrine of the existent One and 
the non-existent Many is reduced to the single identical pro- 
position éy €v, all other predication and all knowledge being 
denied ; | 

(2) in 1 and iv it 1s shown that the earlier Platonism, the 
Platonism of the republic and the Phaedo, denies all predication 
and all knowledge ; 

(3) in viii Cynicism is found to deny all predication which is 
not identical and all knowledge ; 

(4) in vil we are reminded that the Socratic Universal belongs 
to the region of d0€a and cannot be known; 

(5) in 11 and 111 it is discovered that, if things, though of 
their own nature devpa, are reducible to wondXa and épv by the 
introduction of mépas, the demands of predication and know- 
ledge are satisfied; while in v the case of classes negatively 
determined, important in consequence of the misconceptions 
about yn dv which have hitherto beset both Eleaticism and 
the earlier Platonism, is shown to be covered by the general 
theory. 


That Plato prefers the doctrine which is stated in ii and iil 
and supplemented in v and vii to the doctrines of i, iv, vi, and 
Vili, is immediately obvious. ‘This is not however the sole out- 
come of the hypotheses. In exemplifying his method the Platonic 
Parmenides has made some positive contributions towards the 
resolution of the difficulties raised in the prefatory chapters: 
that is to say, (1) likeness, unlikeness, &c, are shown to be rela- 
tions between one thing and another, or between a thing and 
itself, and in this way the Zenonian paradox of 6uora dvouora is 
disposed of; (2) certain significant sentences in the investigation 
of the third hypothesis warrant us in Jooking to the Philebus 
for a more complete account of the relation of particular and 
idea; (3) some way is made with a revision of the list of ideas, 
inasmuch. as ideas of wpos Tt, cxevacra, and amoddcets are to 
all appearance rejected; (4) we are given to understand that, 
though ideas cannot be known by us directly or absolutely, we 
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may approximate to the knowledge of them through the natural 
kinds with which they are associated. 

In short, in the Parmenides Plato (1) criticizes Zeno, Socrates, 
Antisthenes, and himself, (2) modifies and supplements, but 
does not abandon, the theory of ideas, (3) bases upon the 
modified theory of being a new theory of knowledge. Both in 
criticism and in reconstruction the Parmenides and the Philebus 
agree ; and as the latter confirms and explains Aristotle’s state- 
ment that Plato regarded the orovyeta of ideas as the crovyeta 
of things, so the former confirms and explains the assertion that 
orthodox Platonism did not recognize ideas of ta mpos 71, 
oxevacta, atopaces, These results would seem at any rate to 
justify the prosecution of the inquiry’. 


1 As on former occasions, Ihave to and improved my statement of the 
thank my friend Mr Archer-Hind for theory of the knowledge of the para- 
invaluable criticisms and suggestions. deigmatic idea. 

In particular he has largely influenced 
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§ 1 Introductory, 


Ir would seem then that the Parmenides justifies the follow- 
ing assertions : 


(1) From first to last the theory of ideas was intended to 
serve as the basis of a theory of knowledge, Holding that 
knowledge is unattainable, unless, besides sensibles which are 
transient, mutable, indeterminate, there are also intelligibles 
which are eternal, immutable, determinate, Plato forthwith 
posited such intelligibles and called them ideas. 

_ (2) In the first instance however he had looked to the 

theory of ideas, not only for the basis of his theory of knowledge, 
but also for an explanation of those paradoxes of predication 
with which the Eleatics had puzzled themselves and their con- 
temporaries: and accordingly, to the fundamental proposition, 
‘besides sensibles there are eternal and immutable existences 
called ideas, he had added two supplementary propositions, 
‘every plurality of things called by a common name has an 
idea corresponding to it, and ‘things are what they are by 
reason of the immanence of the idea,’ 


Journal of Philology. vow. XIII. 1 
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(3) But he presently found that these supplementary 
articles were, not only inconsistent with the fundamental 
principle, inasmuch as they sacrificed the unity of the idea, but 
also superfluous, inasmuch as the Eleatic paradoxes admitted 


of another and a better solution’. 


lt therefore became incum- 


bent upon him to discard the two supplementary articles and to 
interpret afresh the fundamental proposition— besides sensibles 
there are eternal and immutable existences called ideas.’ 

(4) First clearing the list of the ideas by the distinct denial 
of av’ra xa’ aira eidn* in the cases of relations, negations, and 


1 Plato’s predecessors (1) had failed 
to understand how the same thing 
could be at once great and small, like 
and unlike, &c ; (2) had mistaken nega- 
tive determination for the denial of 
existence. In the Phaedo 102 8 ff 
Plato uses the doctrine of the idea's 
immanence to explain the difficulty in 
regard to the simultaneous predication 
of greatness and smallness, &c; and 
in the republic 478 n ff he makes the 
identification of negative determination 
with the denial of existence the basis 
of his proof of the unreality of parti- 
culars. In the Parmenides however he 
sees (1) that the terms great and 
amall, like and unlike, describe not 
things, but relations, and consequently 
that the propositions ‘ Simmias is tall 
(in comparison with Socrates),’ ‘ Sim- 
mias is short (in comparison with 
Phaedo),’ are in no wise inconsistent ; 
and (2) that negative determination is 
not denial of existence. See Journal of 
Piilology x1 321, 330. 

Surely Plato’s change of position in 
these respects is of itself a sufficient 
proof that the Parmenides is later than 
the republic and the Phaedo. Un- 
luckily the important passage Par- 
menides 130 B—xz, in which Socrates is 
questioned about the contents of the 
world of ideas, has been sometimes 
read as a reassertion of the uncom. 


promising doctrine which appears in 
republic x 596 4. It is of course no- 
thing of the sort. 

It will be seen that my view of the 
relations of the Platonic system to 
contemporary logic finds confirmation 
in Aristotle's remark, that it was 
Plato's logical studies which led him, 
in the first instance to frame the 
theory of ideas, and at a later period 
to substitute for the doctrine of im- 
manent ideas the doctrine of transcen- 
dental numbers: rd uév ov ro év wai 
Tols apiGpods wapa Ta wpdywara wornoa, 
kal pa wowep ol [véaydpeo, cal 9 raw 
eliaw elcaywyn Sua riw év roils Aéyos 
éyévero cxéyu, ol yap mpérepa diahex- 
TiuKys ov peTetxor. metaph. A 6. 987 
b 29. 

* The modification of the doctrine 
entails a change in the terminology. 
In the system of the republic and the 


Phaedo, which assumed a separately- — 


existent unity or idea for every group 
of particulars called by the same name, 
there was no eléos which was not ai’rd 
ka’ a’ré; in the system of the Par- 
menides and the Philebus, which recog- 
nizes a separately-existent unity in the 
case of dvpwros, trios, &e, but not in 
the case of coor, avopuocor, &e, the dis- 
tinction between the eléos which is 
aird xaf’ airé (i.e, the separately-ex- 
istent unity which is the centre of the 
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artificial products, he next propounded a new theory of the 
relation of the idea to its particulars. The idea, he conceived, 
stands to its particulars in the relation of model to copies. 

It would seem further (5) that the theory of the relation of 
the idea to its particulars, thus faintly indicated in the Par- 
menides, took a dogmatic form inthe Philebus. In that dialogue 
idea and particulars are resolved into ‘limitants’ and an ‘ un- 
limited,’ whereof the unlimited is common to idea and particu- 
lars, while the limitants of the particulars approximate to, but 
are not identical with, the limitant of the idea, 

In short, in the Parmenides Plato demolishes the earlier 
edifice and traces the plan of a new building: in the Philebus 
he is engaged in the task of reconstruction. 

It must be clearly understood however that the doctrine of 
the Philebus is not, and does not pretend to be, other than 
a fragment’. Confining himself strictly to the matter in hand, 
Plato, in the first place, allows the material element, the un- 
limited, which is common to idea and particulars, to escape 
without analysis or investigation; and, in the second place, 
recognizes no other difference between idea and particulars 
besides the difference of their formal elements, the limitants, 
though other difference there must be, if the idea is to be 
anything more than a perfect particular. Now these omissions 
are too obvious to have been due to oversight. The presump- 


natural kind), and the eléos which is 
not atrd xa’ abro (i.e. the imaginary, 
arbitrary, unity which is the centre of 
the artificial group), is manifestly all- 
important. The former is, the latter 
is not, an /jéa in the technical sense 
of the word. Hence in the Parmenides, 
when from the new standpoint Plato 
discusses the ideas as they were 
originally conceived, the qualifying 
phrase is studiously introduced. Ari- 
stotle’s phraseology is then exact,when 
he says metaph, A 9, 990 b 16, of péev 
Twy Wpos Tt mowiow lddas, dv of damer 
elvat wal’ abrd -yévos: it is inexact, 
though intelligible enough, when he 


writes A 9, 991 b6 wal mod\a ylyveras 
Erepa, oloy olxla wal daxridos, aw of 
gayev ein elvar, and A 3. 1070 a 18 
dud 8 ob waxds 6 TAdraw Fy ore eldy 
éorly dréca pice. See Journal of 
Philology x1 322 note, 

1 That the doctrine of the Philebus 
is fragmentary, is, I think, indicated 
by the form of the dialogue, which has 
neither beginning nor end. The con- 
cluding sentences are significant: 3, 
OvKxody cal dgleré we; II, Duuxpdv ere rd 
hourdr, © Dwxpares’ ob yap 5% wou ov ye 
airepets wpdTepos Nuwr’ brouviow bé oe 
Ta Nevrdpuera, 
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tion is then that there is some other dialogue which supplies 
the deficiencies of the Philebus ; and such a dialogue I think I 
find in the Timaeus. 

Accordingly in the next section I propose to trace the 
argument of that dialogue, dwelling upon those parts of it 
which seem to have a metaphysical significance, and passing 
lightly over those which do not affect the theory of ideas, but 
in neither case adding anything of my own. In the subsequent 
sections of this paper I hope to show, not only that the Timaeus 
and the Philebus (together with the Parmenides) belong to the 
same stage of Platonic development, but also that, in so far as 
they deal with the theory of ideas, they are mutually comple- 
mentary. 


§2 Swmmary of the Timaeus. 


17 A Socrates meets Timaeus, Hermocrates, and Critias on 
the morrow of the day on which, as recorded in the republic, he 
related to them his conversation with Glaucon and Adeimantus, 
At the request of Timaeus he enumerates the heads of his 
narrative, confining himself however to that part of the republic 
which deals with the «aAAdrodus, and in particular neglecting 
the ontological passages. Next he expresses his desire that his 
own description of the cadXimroAcs in a condition of rest should 
be supplemented by a description of it in a condition of military 
activity. By way of gratifying Socrates’ fancy, Critias proposes 
to relate a story which he had from his grandfather, who had it 
from Solon, who heard it from the priests of Sais, how that the 
Athenians in ancient times successfully withstood an army of 
invaders coming from the island of Atlantis, Critias has how- 
ever arranged that, before he tells his story of a perfect state 
acting nobly on a large scale, the philosopher Timaeus shall 
describe the creation of the universe and its development down 
to the making of man. 


27 By way of preface to his cosmology Timaeus dis- 
tinguishes :— 

I That which never comes into being or becomes, but is 
eternally existent; this, being immutable, is the object of 
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intelligence haying reason for its instrument; it is the region of 
truth and certainty: 


Il That which does not exist, but comes into being or 
becomes, and therefore also ceases to be; this is the object of 
opinion having sensation for its instrument ; it is the region of 
probability and faith; having of necessity a cause, 1t may be 
subdivided into 

(1) that which is fashioned by its maker on the model 
of that which is immutable; this 1s of necessity beautiful, 

(2) that which is fashioned by its maker on the model of 
that which has come into being ; this is not beautiful. 


Under which of these heads is the xoopos, or orderly 
universe, to be placed? Being visible, tangible, corporeal, and 
consequently the object of opinion having sense for its instru- 
ment, the orderly universe is a yeyvouevov; but, as it is the 
most beautiful of yeyvoweva, and its maker the best of makers, 
it is a ryeyvouevoy fashioned on the model of that which is 
eternal, immutable, intelligible. It is then, not an dy, but a 
copy of an év; whence it follows that in our cosmological 
inquiries we cannot attain to truth, and must content ourselves 
with probability. 


29 p These preliminaries having been settled, we proceed 
to investigate the genesis of the universe. Finding the visible 
in a condition of unrest, the divine maker, whose desire was 
that as far as possible all things should be good like himself, 
proceeded to bring order out of disorder by endowing matter 
with mind. Mind however implies soul. The universe is 
therefore a rational animal, the creation of the divine intelli- 


gence, 

30 ¢ But what was the animal which the creator took as 
his model? Not any particular species’, for the copy of an 
imperfect model can never be beautiful; but, that animal 


1 raw per ow év pwépovs eldce wegund- efdy, used by Aristotle metaph. A 8. 
Tuy under! karafiwowper, 300. Is this 989 b 12 raw yop dw pépe te Neyoudruw 
the original of the phrase ra év pépec eldwy brqpxer ay airy? 
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_ whereof the species and the genera of animals are parts, for, as 
the universe includes ourselves and all particular animals, so 
the summum genus animal includes all intelligible animals, i.e. 
all genera and species; in fact, the creator made one visible 
xéopos containing all other animals, rather than several xoopoz, 
expressly in order that the resemblance to the perfect or in- 
telligible animal, the summum genus, might be as complete as 
possible, 


3818 The body of the xécpos, being visible and tangible, of 
necessity contains fire and earth, which elements are bound 
together by two intermediates, air and water. Fire, air, water, 
and earth are terms of a proportion, so that the system can- 
not be dissolved except by the fiat of the creator. Further, 
that the universe may be one and perfect, as well as that it may 
be safe from injury from without, the whole of each of the 
elements is included in it. It is spherical, the sphere being 
the most perfect of figures, It has no external organs, as it 1s 
self-sufficing and self-contained, and they would therefore be 
useless. Rotation is its only motion. 


34 B The soul of the xécpos contains three elements, 
(a) tavrov, the indivisible and unchangeable, (b) @drepor, the 
divisible, which attaches to body, and (c) ove/a, existence, which 
is a combination of travrdév and @drepov. These three elements 
having been mixed together, the mixture was distributed into 
parts, containing each of them radrdv, @drepov, and ovaia, and 
such that they are bound together by a proportion. With 
these parts two circles were made, called respectively the circle 
of ravrov and the circle of @arepov, which circles are united so 
as to represent the letter yz To the soul thus constructed, 
body, constructed as above described, was subsequently added. 


386 D When then soul in its rotation comes into contact 
with divisible or indivisible existence, and pronounces upon 
identity, difference, relation, manner, mode, time, in regard to 
things which become and things which are, right judgment in 
regard to sensibles, which is announced to the soul by the circle 
of the Other, constitutes sure and true opinions and beliefs, 
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and right judgment in regard to rationals, which is announced 
to the soul by the circle of the Same, constitutes intelligence 
and science. 


87 c The creator desired that the «dcyos should as far as 
possible resemble its model, the avrd pov. Now the avro 
tov is eternal. Hence, as the «ocpos, being a yeyovos, cannot 
be eternal, the creator caused it to endure throughout time, 
time being a copy of eternity, which came into existence simul- 
taneously with the orderly universe, and is marked by the 
revolutions of the sun, moon, and planets in the circle of the 
Other. 


39 © Next, as before remarked, it was necessary that all 
sorts of animals should be established in the universe, because 
there are such in the avrd f@ov which is its model. Animals 
may be classified under four heads, corresponding to the four 
elements: (a) the gods of heaven, (b) the birds of the air, 
(c) the fishes of the sea, (d) the beasts of the field together 
with man. The first of these classes includes the fixed stars, 
of which our earth is the first and oldest, and the planets 
already mentioned. To these divinities, visible and created, 
(together with those of the ordinary mythology,) immortal 
not of their own nature but by the decree of the creator, was 
entrusted the making of the three classes of mortal animals ; 
since, if these had been made by the creator himself, they 
would have been gods, In constructing them, the divinities 
were instructed to imitate the action of the creator, who 
himself provided the divine element, the soul, making it out 
of the remains of the constituents of the world-soul, though in 
this case with less care for their purity. This divine element, 
divided into parcels, was next distributed by the creator 
amongst the fixed stars, there to be instructed about the 
nature of the universe, the laws of its own being, and the 
state of probation in which it was placed. Then the several 
parcels of the immortal principle were assigned to the several 
planets, where the divinities, the sons of the creator, added to 
each of them what was necessary in order to complete the 
human soul; and this in turn was combined with a mortal 
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body, made of fire, earth, water, and air, borrowed from the 
universe, the bonds of union being however in this case dis- 
soluble. Hence, while the soul is immortal, the body is mortal. 
The animal thus constructed is capable of every variety of 
motion, and the soul, which is a“part of it, is, in consequence 
of the union, liable to shocks and collisions, called sensations, 
which impede the circle of the Same, and shake the circle of 
the Other, thus occasioning delusions and mistakes, especially 
during the earlier part of the life of the individual, when the 
body is growing, and therefore constantly receiving nutrition 
from without. Then comes a description of the organs, through 
which the body moves and has sensations, These are however 
to be regarded, not as causes (airia), but as instruments 
(cvvaltia), subservient to the operation and the development 
of mind. 


47 & Nevertheless, though mind is the sole cause of the 
orderly universe, the unintelligent principle of necessity, upon 
which mind works, must not be neglected. Accordingly, having 
hitherto regarded fire, air, water, and earth as elements incapable 
of analysis, we now submit them to examination, taking them 
severally in their original conditions, as they were before mind 
constructed the orderly universe out of them. From the nature 
of the case, our exposition will pretend, not to certainty, but to 
probability only. 


Having hitherto recognized only the wrapadeuypa, which is 
intelligible, immutable, and existent, and the piwnya, which is 
visible and becomes, we now add to these a tertium quid, the 
receptacle of genesis (yevérews virodoyn), led thereto by the 
following considerations. The four material elements, fire, air, 
water, and earth, are capable of transformation: e.g. water 
becomes under certain conditions earth, and under others air, 
which again may be converted into fire. Hence it would seem 
that what we call fire, air, water, earth, are, not Taira, but 
Tra rovavTa; not determinate things, but indeterminate states 
of a thing. In other words, fire, air, water, and earth, which 
have so far been regarded as orovyeta, are in fact the varying 
phases of one permanent medium, which, itself formless, that 
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it may be the more perfectly receptive, reproduces, or takes the 
shape of, eternal, immutable, forms: for that there are eternal, 
immutable, forms of fire and the like, is certain, unless we are 
prepared to surrender the distinction between true opinion and 


knowledge’. 


51 & Thus, in place of the wapadenypa and the plunya 
hitherto recognized, this more refined analysis acknowledges— 

(1) that which is eternal and immutable, meapable of 
passing into another or of receiving another into itself, invisible 
and generally insensible, intelligible; im short, the idea ; 

(2) that which is called by the same name as the former 
in virtue of its imperfect resemblance to it, the creature of 
genesis, mutable, coming into place and departing from it, the 
object of opinion which has sense for its instrument; in short, 
the particular ; 

(3) imperishable space, the seat of all that becomes, itself 
apprehended through a bastard sort of reasoning which cannot 
give certainty, but only faith; in short, the vaodoy:) rijs 
ryevérews. 

To these results we are led by two considerations: first, if 
what we call a thing is a copy, there must be a material in 
which the copy is taken; secondly, so long as two things are 
distinct, neither of them can pass into the other without sacri- 
fice of its unity and independence. 


1 ap’ tori re wip aird é@’ davroi, cal drdayijs, rd d’ vd wewfovs quiv éyyly- 


mdvra wept Gv del Aéyouer obrws aura 
Kad’ ara bvra Exacra, 7 Taira, arep 
kal PAréroer, Goo Te GAka dia rol ow- 
patos alofardmefa, pora éorl rovavryy 
Fyovea aAnder;......ude ol ri >" 
éuiy avris ridepar yador’ ef ev vovs Kal 
Sdta adnOys éorov duo -+yévn, wavTamracw 
elvat kad" abra ravra, dvala@yra vd’ 
qudy el6n, vooimera pdvoy* el O°, ws Tue 
galverar, ddfa ahyOys vou diaddper rd 
pnddv, wav’ drdo’ ad dea Tol cuomaros 
alc@avoueda, Oeréow BeBacorara. duo 57 
Nexréow éxelvw, GioTe ywpls yeyovaroy 
dvopolws re fxerov. TO pew yap avraw dud 


vera’ kal rd wey del wer’ adndovs do-you, 
To 6€ d\oyor’ Kal ro wey axlvyrov rerHoi, 
To 6€ peramwewTor Kal Tol wey wavra 
dvipa weréxew maréov, vou 6¢ Oeovs, av- 
Opwirwr dé yévos Bpaxd ri. 51 B—z, 
The argument that, if vous and défa 
aAyéys are distinct, there must be ard 
cad’ avra eféy, recals Parmenides 185 
B0, while the proof that voids and déta 
anes are distinct, reflects Theaetetus 
2014 sqq. Ishall have something to 
say about the passage in the Theaete- 
tus on another occasion, 
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52 p There were then before the creation of the orderly 
universe these three things, dv, ywpa, and yéveots. Of these, 
yopa, the vodoyy, TvOnvy, or deEapévn tis yevéoews, having 
had impressed upon it in its various parts the forms of the four 
so-called elements, and consequently being unequally balanced, 
was itself in perpetual motion, and communicated perpetual 
motion to its contents, whereof those which were alike tended 
to accumulate in the same region, so that they were ready to 
take shape the moment that voids began the work of organi- 
zation. 


53 c But how are we to account for the characteristics 
of the four elements, and the transformations which they un- 
dergo? The characteristics and the transformations of the 
four elements are due to their geometrical constituents, the 
geometrical constituent of fire being the pyramid or tetra- 
hedron, that of air being the octahedron, that of water the 
eicosahedron, and that of earth the cube. These constituents 
are so small that they are invisible to us so long as they are 
separately regarded, and become visible only when like con- 
stituents are aggregated together. Within certain limits they 
are capable of disruption and combination: hence the trans- 
formations which the four elements undergo, and hence too 
their flux, as the perpetual disruption and combination of 
the constituents, involves, as before shown, change of position, 


like seeking like. 


57 c So much for the simple or primary bodies. As for 
the further varieties which have their origin, partly in differ- 
ences in the size of the constituent triangles, partly in the 
intermingling of elements, they are infinitely numerous, and 
must be left to the physicist to classify in his leisure hours on 
grounds of mere probability. 

57 = And here it is to be noted that flux does not cease 
with the generation of particulars according to their kinds; 
for each aggregate has interstices, and into these interstices the 
more refined elements force themselves, thus producing dis- 
turbance of balance in the vzrodox7, and consequent change of 
place. 
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From this point to the end of the dialogue, Timaeus is 
concerned with yéveovs, and in particular with (1) the combi- 
nations and the transformations of the primary elements, (2) 
the wa@nuatra of those combinations, (3) the parts of the 
animal as seen in man’. Consequently he does not pretend 
to anything more than probability in his speculations about 
Gepov and yuypov, cxAnpov and padraxov, Bapv and xoidor, 
AeZoyv and tpayv ; about pleasure and pain; about the several 
senses ; about the organs of life, the heart, the liver, the spleen, 
the spinal cord, the brain, the lungs, &c; about disease and 
death ; about animal degeneration. 

The dialogue ends with the words: «at 8) «al réros trepl 
Tod TavTos viv 76n Tov AOyor nuivy Papev eye" Ovntra yap Kat 
abavara oa NaBav cai Evyrdnpwdeis O0€ 6 xdcpos, ovTw Caov 
Opatov Ta opata Tepteyov, eikoY TOD vontoi, Beds aicOnrés, 
péytoTos Kal dpioros KaAMeaTOs Te Kal TeAXCHTATOS Yéyover, Els 
oUupavos b6e “ovoyerns wr. 


§ 3 The cdpa Tod Kocpov. 


In the foregoing section I have endeavoured to indicate the 
tenour of Timaeus’ exposition, giving prominence to those parts 
of it which seem to have a metaphysical bearing, but sedulously 
refraining from inference or interpretation. In the comment 
to which I now address myself, I shall find it convenient to 
distinguish the theory of the capa Tod xocpov, which will 
occupy me in the present section, from the theory of the yruy) 
Tov xoapov, which I propose to defer to the section next fol- 


The 


' This transition from metaphysic 
to physic is marked in the emphatic 
gentence—rdd\a dé trav Trootrwr oder 
woklhoy Eri Gtakoyloagba ri Tov elxd- 
Taw pidew peradiuocorra lidar" Fw fray 
Tis dvaraicews Evexa, robs wepl ray bvrow 
ael xarailéuevos X\d-yous, Tobs yeréoews mépt 
GiaPewmevos elxdras duerauédyrov Hoorny 
KTarat, mérpiow av év re Bly maddy ral 
Ppbytwow mowitro. ratty dy Kal ra vip 
epéevres TO werd ToUTo Tay atrdy wép Td 


éfjs elxdra dlimey ryde, 59 cv, 
tripartition of the subsequent discourse 
is indicated at 61 0, kal ra per 3% o7_7)- 
pace xoweriais Te cal peradNaryals els 
GAAn\a weroici\pueva elbn cyeddv dmidd- 
dexrar’ ta d¢ waddmara atrow é&’ ds 
airias yéyove meiparéor cupavltew. mpu- 
Tor wer ov terdpyew aloOnow bei rois 
Aeyoudvars del. capxds 6¢ Kal ray wepi 
TapKa yeveow, Wuxis te doov Ovyrdv, 
ofrw duAn\viaper, 
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lowing, In order to this, I shall have to postpone the exami- 
nation of the important paragraph 34 B—37 c. That this course 
is legitimate, I hope to show in the sequel, when I proceed to 
harmonize and unite the two theories, the theory of the capa 
Tov xoapouv and the theory of the Wuy7 rod xoopov, which I 
now propose for the moment to dissociate, 

According to Timaeus, the xoopos or orderly universe is a 
feov made, as far as possible, to resemble that avro for 
whereof the other vonra Ga are parts. It is composed of fire, 
air, water, and earth: and, as it contains the whole of these 
elements, it is one, perfect, self-sufficing, During the pleasure 
of the creator it is indissoluble. It is spherical, and rotates 
upon its own axis. Though not eternal, it endures throughout 
time. 

In the xoopos are included other oa. Of these, first in 
dignity and excellence are the ovpavio. Geol, i.e. the earth, the 
fixed stars, and the planets. Like the xéomos, they are in- 
dissoluble during the pleasure of the creator; and that he will 





not will their dissolution, is certain’, 
The remaining oa are constructed, not by the dnpoipyos, 
but by the ovpavior Geot, who, to bodies composed of materials 


1 Plainly we have here authority for 
the distinction between ale@yra which 
are didi and ale@yrd which are @@aprd, 
attributed to Plato by Aristotle. The 
universe and the heavenly bodies are 
dlia, animals and plants are @é@aprd. 
Seemetaph.A9. 990 b 8 «ai éxi rotode xal 
él rots didlows, 99149 rl wore cuphdh- 
Nera Tad eldn F rots dudlos Ter aleOnruv 
qj Tots yeyvouerots kal @Oetpouévors: and 
compare Alexander’s comments 58, 7 
Kai yap d Kécpmos Kar’ abrods Kail ra ép 
avr@ didlws 7d elvar Exer. 70. 16 erred 
Kal row Gelww cwudrwr qoay liéac avrots, 
olov aMov Kal cednvys Kal raw aorpwr, 
érolouy yap Kal rolrwr liéas «cal rod 
ovpavoi wavros, It will be observed 
that the Timaeus enables us to answer 
a question which must have suggested 
itself to many readers of the meta- 


physics: If the heavenly bodies are 
dléia, are they not, in so far, put upon 
a level with the ideas? Plato tells us 
that, while the heavenly bodies are 
alia in the sense that they endure 
throughout time, which is an image of 
eternity, the ideas are ald, in the 
sense that they are not in time. See 
especially 37 op, 

It is perhaps worth while to note 
that Plato attributes, firstly, to the 
earth, which only rotates on its axis, 
a dignity superior to that of the fixed 
stars, which both rotate on their axes 
and are carried round by the rotation 
of the xédepos, and, secondly, to the 
fixed stars a dignity superior to that 
of the planets, which furthermore 
change their position relatively to the 
fixed stars and to one another, 
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derived from the xéopos and ultimately restored to it, add 
parcels of soul which the dnuodpyos places at their disposal, 
Each parcel of soul occupies in the first instance the body of 
a man, but may hereafter pass into the body of a woman and 
of a brute in successive stages of degeneration. 

It would seem further (1) that all the {$a—the xcocpos, the 
ovpaviot Geoi, and the @ynra—have for their material the four 
elements, fire, air, water, and earth; and (2) that, although 
the xoopos and the ovpavioc Oeol on the one hand, and the 
6vnra on the other, are the works of different agents, the former 
receiving their shape from the creator directly, the latter in- 
directly through the ovpavcor Geoi, every G@ov without exception 
has a corresponding wapadevyua in that region of ovra, the 
objects of vows, which is mentioned in the prefatory paragraph 
284 ff; for nothing less than this can be meant by the precise 
statement that, as this universe contains ourselves and the 
other visible animals, so its mapadevyma includes all intelligible 
animals—ra yap 61) vonta fda Twavta éxeivo év €avT@ TEepidaBov 
éyver, kalamep Ode 0 Kicpos Nuds boa Te GAXa Opépuata Evvé- 
oTnkev opata. 30 C. Hence, as the ovta or vonta of the pre- 
fatory paragraph are manifestly the ideas, we shall be justified in 
asserting that, according to the Platonic Timaeus, (1) every f@oy 
is composed of the four elements, (2) every {@ov has, corre- 
sponding to it, an idea, év and vonrov, to which it stands in 
the relation of piunwa to wapadecypa. 

Starting from these propositions, we immediately discern 
the need of further information (1) about the four elements 
of which the particular @ov is composed, (2) about the relation 
of the particular fg@ov to the idea, 

Of these two desiderata, the former is supplied in the 
dialogue before us. Observing 47 £ that, whereas we have been 
hitherto concerned with the triumph of vods, i.e. with the 
conversion of td mav into xocpos, or the organization of the 
universe, ta 6: avayxns now demand our attention, Timaeus 
proceeds to examine the four so-called elements, fire, air, water, 
and earth, which have hitherto been regarded as apyai not 
needing analysis: tiv 67 mpd THS ovpavod yevéoews mTupds 
vdaTos Te Kal aépos Kai yas plow Oearéov avdt)v Kal Ta TPO 
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TovTou Ta0ny. viv yap ovdeis rw yéverw adTav peunvuKev, add’ 
ws elddat wip 6 TL ToTé ott Kal ExacTov a’TaY heyomev apyas 
avta TiWéwevot, crovyeia TOD TavTdés, Tpornkov avTois ovd av ws 
év gUANaBis eldect povoy eiKdTws Ud TOD Kal Bpayd ppovodyTos 
arevxacOnvar. 48 B. The exposition which follows is full, 
precise, and dogmatic. Selecting four geometrical figures, 
constructed out of triangles, which figures are capable of exact 
determination, Timaeus assigns them as wapadeiyuara to the 
four elements in such a way that the geometrical figures may 
plausibly account at once for the most obvious characteristics 
of the elements and for the transformations which the elements 
undergo. In each case the figure is supposed to be impressed 
upon the recipient or ultimate material, which, inasmuch as it 
is wholly destitute of form, can be described only as yapa or 
space. The ‘figured spaces,’ if I may coin a phrase to describe 
the portions of space impressed with the paradeigmatic figures, 
being too small to be apprehended by the senses, are perceived 
by us only m aggregates; and, as the figured spaces never 
cease to transform themselves, so that no given aggregate 1s 
strictly homogeneous, alien forms being always present in spite 
of the predominance of one or other of the four kinds, the 
so-called fire, air, water, and earth, which we perceive by the 
senses are only imperfect representations of the elemental forms. 
They are, in fact, fiery, airy, watery, and earthy aggregates, 
that is to say, aggregates in which fire, air, water, and earth 
respectively predominate, or, to put it still more precisely, 
aggregates In which pyramid, octahedron, eicosahedron, and cube 
are respectively the predominant figures’. 


1 Thua fire, air, water, and earth,— 
theaxpara cal wpwra copara, as theyare 
called at 57 c,—have ideas; and their 
ideas either are, or have for their for- 
mal elements, the four geometrical 
forms, pyramid, octahedron, eicosa- 
hedron, and cube. Apparently these 
axpara Kal mpwra odmara are the only 
ports of matter which, as such, have 
ideas, oil, salt, potter's clay, the me- 
tals, &c, being regarded 58 co ff as 
varieties and combinations of the pri- 


mary bodies, artificially and arbitrarily 
distinguished. Not having ideas, the 
metals d&c cannot be ‘known,’ in the 
strict sense of the word. Hence the 
remark which Timaeus interposes at 
59 c in regard to those physical re- 
searches which have for their objects, 
not natural kinds, but arbitrary and 
artificial groups: rd\\a 62 raw To.od- 
vwr ovdev woixihoy ert SiadoyloarPas THe 
rov elxdrww widwy peraduxovra lodav* 
qw Grav ris avawavcews Evexa, Tods epi 
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The four so-called elements having been thus resolved into 
recipient space together with four geometrical forms which 
clearly belong to the ideal region, we may claim to have sup- 
plied from the Timaeus itself one of the two desiderata noted 
at p. 13. But whence are we to supply the other, the theory 
of the relation of the particular to the idea? From the Timaeus 
we learn that particulars stand to the idea in the relation in 
which pysywata stand to their mapadevypa; but this is all. 
Under these circumstances it may be worth while to look for 
information elsewhere. 

Now in the Philebus particular and idea are both of them 
resolved into (1) a material element, the detpov, which in- 
cludes \certain qualities in their indeterminate condition, and 
(2) a formal element, the mépas éyov, by which the daepoyr is 
determined. The material element is one and the same for 
idea and particulars: but in the case of the mépas éyovra a 
distinction is drawn between the pérpsov, or perfect mépas 
éyov, of the idea and the wocd of the particulars, which 
imperfectly approximate to the pérpiov. Thus the relation 
- of idea and particular consists in the identity of their mate- 
rial, and the approximation of their formal, elements. But, 
while within the limits of the doctrine which I have attempted 
to formulate in the foregoing sentences, the exposition of the 
Phalebus is full and precise, beyond those limits it is meagre 
and obscure, In especial the reader vainly seeks for any analysis 
of the mysterious d@zrevpov, which is the material basis at once 
of idea and of particulars; and the omission is all the more 
perplexing because the identification of the material element 
of the idea with that of the particulars seems to involve the 
startling consequence that the idea is no more than a perfect 
particular. 


Trav bvrwv del karadduevos Néyous, Tovs 
vyevécews mépt Giadewpevos elxoras auera- 
BEAnTow Hooviy icrairau, pérprov av év re 
Bly wardeay Kal Ppdrtwor rocoto. 

That the question raised, but not 
answered in the Parmenides—Is there 
an idea of rip or iéwp?—is answered 
by the Platonic Timaeus in the aflirm- 


ative, appears further from 51 B, where, 
in declaring his adhesion to the theory 
of ideas, he takes wip as his example, 

Besides fire, air, water, and earth, 
the only ideas recognized in the Ti- 
maeus are, to all appearance, fga, i.e. 
the universe, the stars, animals, and 
plants, 
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Thus, while the Philebus, which contains a theory of the 
relation of particulars to the paradeigmatic idea, has no theory 
of the constituent material, the Timaeus, which contains a 
theory of the constituent material, has no theory of the rela- 
tion of particulars to the paradeigmatic idea. The two dia- 
logues are then in a manner complementary, But we must 
not assume, either that they were meant to be so, or that 
their respective doctrmes may be brought into juxtaposition, 
until we have first discovered in the two otherwise divergent 
expositions a point of contact, from which we may take our 
departure in either direction. 

Such a point of contact I think I see in the argument by 
which the Socrates of the Philebus 28 A—30 x identifies vods 
with the aitla ris plEews. At the beginning of this para- 
graph Socrates offers to Protarchus two theories—the theory 
of Democritus, that the universe is governed by chance, and 
the theory of Anaxagoras, that it is directed by mind—and 
bids him choose between them. Protarchus unhesitatingly 
prefers the latter. Hereupon Socrates adduces reasons in 
confirmation of Protarchus’ choice. You will admit, he 
says, that the bodies of all {da consist of fire, air, water, 
and earth: that the portion of each of these elements which 
is to be found in the particular Geoy is inferior in quantity, 
excellence, and purity to the whole element as it appears 
in the universe: and that the elements in us, together 
making up the body of the particular {¢ov, derive their 
nurture, origin, and growth from the elements which together 
make up the body of the xdcpos. Now our body has a 
soul. Would it not seem then that the universe must 
have a soul likewise? and if a soul, then a vovs to order and 
direct it ? 

This 1s the very echo of the Zimaeus. Short as Socrates’ 
statement is, it includes all the main principles and points of 
Timaeus’ exposition. 

In the one dialogue, as in the other, all existence is card 
Sivapww dpiorov; particularization necessarily involves in- 
feriority; the xéopos is therefore a foov, euruyov evvour Te, 
made so Sia tiv Tod Geov mpdvorav; and the other ¢@a 
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derive their souls and their bodies from the soul and the 
body of the «oopos, differing from it however for the worse in 
‘consequence of their particularization. It can hardly be by a 
chance coincidence then that in both dialogues the materials 
out of which copa is constructed are fire, air, water, and 
earth. 

But the voids which in the Philebus is attributed, primarily 
to the xécpos, secondarily to the subordinate fea, is akin to 
the aitia rns pikews of the table of the four yévn: indeed the 
establishment of this kinship is the very purpose of the passage 
before us. Would it not seem then that the fire, air, water, 
and earth, which in Philebus 29 a ff and Timaeus 31 8B &c are 
the materials of all creation, whether universal or particular, 
must in some sort represent the dzrepov which in the table of 
the four yévm, contained in Philebus 24 a ff, serves as the material — 
basis of all determinate existence? The clue once obtained, 
we immediately observe that the fire, air, water, and earth of 
the Timaeus, i.e. not the aggregates which in consequence of 
the predominance of one or other of the elements we call by 
one or other of these names, but the ororyeia themselves in 
their purity, are introduced to account for the determinate 
qualities of organized things, and that, although the four 
elements are never called dzrewpov, amrecpia is their leading 
characteristic, the perpetual flux of the four elements being em- 
phatically insisted upon in contradistinction to the fixity of 
the vzrodoyn’. Thus the four elements of the Timaeus and of 
Philebus 29 a ff are, as it were, embodiments of the dzreipov 
- of the table of the yévy in Philebus 24 a ff. 


1 GN aopardcrara paxpy wepl rov- 
_ tev ridenévous woe réyew* det 8 xad- 


an Aéyew, 7d Se Tocoirov ael wepipepo- 
peevov Buorov éxaorov wépe xal Eypwavrwv 


opwuev adore GAAY yeyvouevoy, ws wip, 
ph ToOTo, dAAd 7d ToLodrov éxdorore wpoo- 
aryopevew wip, unde vdwp roiro, dda 7d 
rovovrov del, unde GAXNo wore pndey ws 
tw’ Exov BeBadrnra, ca Secxvivres TO 
pyyare tp Tobe Kal robro xpooxpupevor 
Syrody yyovueda Te pevyer yap otx tro- 
wévoy Thy Tob T05e Kal TolTo Kal TH T@de 
kal waoav Son povia ws byra aura év- 
Selxvurae pacts. dAXa Tadra wey Exacra 
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oUrw Kkadeiy, kal 67 cal wup 7d dia wavros 
Tovouroy, Kal dwav dcovwrep ay Exy yéve- 
ow? dv @ be éyytyvdueva acl exacra 
avrav pavragerat xal wad éxetOev amdd- 
Aurat, uovoy exeivo av wpocayopevew TP 
Te TOUTO Kal Tw TOde WporxXpwpevous dvo- 
bart, 7d 5é Grotovouy Ti, Oepudv 7) AevKdY 
9 kal ériovv trav évayrlwy, kal wav 80a 
éx rourwv, unodey éxetvo ad TovTwy Kael. 


49 n—50 a, 
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The point of contact between the two dialogues having 
been discovered, and the indeterminate qualities of the Philebus 
having been equated with the four elements of the Timaeus, 
we may now proceed to reunite the doctrines which, for con- 
venience of exposition, and perhaps for another reason not far 
to seek, Plato has thought fit to separate, namely, the doctrine 
of the resolution of the four elements into space impressed 
with four regular geometrical figures, which doctrine is pro~ 
minent in the Jimaeus, and the doctrine of the resolution of 
things into indeterminate qualities determined by roca ap- 
proximating more or less closely to a wérpcov, which doctrine is 
prominent in the Philebus. Let the two be combined, and we 
have for the doctrine which underlies both dialogues the theory 
that ‘space impressed with certain regular figures supplies in- 
determinate qualities, from which as materials, certain quan- 
tities, acting as forms, develop organisms more or less perfect 
according as those quantities more or less closely approximate 
to certain standards’. 

If again we take account of the Parmenides we reach by a 
circuitous route the same conclusion. In that dialogue the 
conception of the idea as a wrapdSesypa was found to carry with 
it the analysis of idea and particular into their crovyeia, the 
qépas éyov and the azrepoy of the Philebus. Hence, as in the 
Timaeus idea and particular stand to one another in the relation 
of vrapaderypa and pipnya, the analysis of idea and particular 
into their oroeyeta, though nowhere mentioned, is by implica- 
tion a part of the system which the dialogue represents. 

In fact, though the Parmenides is mainly concerned with 
preparatory criticisms, the Philebus with the doctrine of Twépas 
éyoyv and dzeipoy, and the Timaeus, or rather so much of it as 
I have considered in the present section, with the doctrine of 


1 Hence I cannot assent to Zeller’s 
remark: ‘* Wie aber dieses Unbe- 


riss der Geschichte der griechischen 
Philosophie 141. See to the same 


grenzte zu demjenigen, welches der 
Grund der K6rperwelt ist, sich verhalte, 
scheint er nicht untersucht und da- 
durch den Schein ihrer (von Aristo- 
teles angenommenen) volligen Einerlei- 
heit hervorgerufen zu haben.”’ Grund- 


effect his Philosophie der Griechen n 
i808. The theory of the relation of 
the dsrespov to the trodox7 is, I hold, 
fully and clearly set forth in Timacus 
48 a—57 o. 
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thé vodeyy, all three dialogues are, so far as concerns the 
theory of things and their relation to ideas, in perfect apree- 
ment. 

But though we have thus obtained additional justification 
of Aristotle’s statement that Plato regarded the crotyeta ray 
el0ay as the otovyeia ravray Tov dvrwyv, and have furthermore 
succeeded in connecting the doctrine of the mépas éyov and the 
a7retpov with the doctrine of the vaodoy7, we are still beset 
with difficulties. In particular there is one difficulty which I 
shall find it convenient to notice in this place. Probably every- 
ene who has read my remarks upon the Philebus has asked— 
Are we then to understand that the idea differs from its parti- 
cular only in respect of the wépas éyov, being in fact no more than 
a perfect particular? and probably some of those who have 
asked the question, assuming that I answer it in the affirmative, 
have incontinently rejected the whole of my theory, I do not 
however answer the question in*'the affirmative. The idea 
differs from its particular, I apprehend, not only in respect of 
the mépas éyov, but also in that the one is an dv, the other 
& yuyvosevov, the one a vontor, the other a dofacrov. What- 
ever the difference between dv and yeyvouevov, between vonrov 
and Sofactov, may be, that difference there is between idea and 
particular: but in analyzing them into their constituents in the 
Philebus Plato has deliberately ignored this fundamental differ- 
ence; and with good reason. For, as the idea as such cannot 
be brought by us face to face with the particular as such,—of 
this we have had emphatic warning in Parmenides 135,—if we 
would compare them, we must for the moment leave out of 
sight the ovoia of the one and the yéveots of the other. The 
expedient is then justifiable for the moment. But sooner or 
later the deficiency must be supplied: and a little consideration 
will show that the attempt to ascertain the difference between 
fyeyvouevov and dv cannot be longer deferred. Yet, as in the 
Philebus, so in those parts of the Zimaeus which I have thus far 
taken into account, the fundamental difference between yiyvo- 
pevov and dv has been studiously left out of sight. We have 
indeed learnt that the idea is perfect and the particular 
imperfect, and that the imperfection of the particular is due to 

| 2—2 
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the divergence of its wépas éyov from the mépas éyor of the 
idea: but we do not know how the particular regarded as 
yuyvopevov differs from the idea regarded as dy, because we do 
not know what the idea is. 

Would it not seem then that, when we start from yeyvoueva 
and advance towards évra, we presently reach a point at which 
further progress becomes impossible? In other words, would it 
not seem that, though the theory of things rests upon the 
assumption of dvra, those dvta are incapable of being expressed 
in terms of yeyvopeva ? 

Whither then shall we turn? Itis to my friend Mr Archer- 
Hind that I am indebted for the suggestion worked out in the 
following section, namely, that Plato’s ‘ thorough-going idealism’ 
affords the means of reconciling dvta and yeyvoueva: in fact, 
that, if we cannot express évra in terms of yeyvopeva, we must 
attempt to express yeyvdueva in terms of dvra’. 


§4 The srvyn rod Koopov. 


Thus, while the theory of the oda Tod xdcpov enables us 
to connect the doctrine of mépas Zyov and dzreipov with the 
doctrine of the vzrodoy7, it brings us no nearer to the discovery 
of the idea. It only remains then to inquire whether the theory 
of the yruy7 rod Kécpou will supply the deficiency. 


The soul of the universe, we read at 34 B—37 C, is composed 
of three elements : 


1 “In the Timaeus”, he says in his 
edition of the Phaedo, p. 131, “ Plato 
teaches that the entire universe is the 
self-evolution of absolute intelligence, 
which is the same as absolute good. 
This is differentiated into finite intelli- 
gences, subject, through their limita- 
tion, to the conditions of space and 
time. Sensible perceptions are the 
finite intellect’s apprehension, within 
these conditions, of the idea as exist- 
ing in absolute intelligence. Thus the 
perception is the idea, as existing un- 


der the form of space. Therefore the 
idea, which is a form of the good, is 
the cause of the perception’s existence: 
that is, as was said above, the dyaldr 
is the ultimate aivia of each thing.” 
A considerable portion of the following 
section is no more than an expansion 
of this most original and instructive 
paragraph, 

To Mr Archer-Hind I am further in- 
debted for invaluable help in the study 
of the detail of the dialogue and in the 
composition of the present paper. 
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(a) 1} apéptoros nal del kata tavta éyovca gvots, other- 
wise called ravrdv; 

(6) wept Tad cwpata yiyvopévn weptotn, otherwise called 
Oarepov ; 

(c) ovola, in which ravtov and Oarepoy are combined. 


_ Further, soul is divided into two circles, called respectively 

the circle of the Same and the circle of the Other. By means 

of the circle of the Same soul apprehends 76 Aoyeorexor, i.e. is 
self-conscious, and by means of the circle of the Other it appre- 

hends aic@nra, i.e. forms right opinions and beliefs about . 
sensible things. In both cases Suovov épole yuyydoxera.|— i WX a 

Here we have indications at once of a theory of being and of slag Eat, 
a theory of sensation and thought: (1) ovoia is resolvable into Hy 
tautov and Oarepov; (2) it is in virtue of ravrév Oarepoy and 
ovoia in itself that soul, the subject, apprehends ravtov Oarepoy 
and ovoia in its object, whether that object is aic@nrov or 
vontov. Let us attempt to interpret these indications, giving 
our attention in the first instance to aicOnrd, in the hope that, 
when we have resolved them into tavrov and Oarepov, we may 
find ourselves in a position to construct out of tavroy and 
Oarepov an eternal and immutable idea. This done, it will 
remain for us to test our theory by reference to the results 
which have been already obtained from the Parmenides and 
the Philebus. 

First, then, what are the aio@nra, the objects of sensation, 
which we call ‘things’? If, as appears, the subject and the 
object of sensation are identical, whilst, as we are assured 34 B, \ 
yruyy 18 prior in creation to o@ya, it is reasonable to suppose 
that Plato regards ‘things’ not as separate entities, external to ; 
the mind, but as sensations existing within it’. 


1 The important summary 37 a—c, 
after describing the circle of the Other 
and the circle of the Same, concludes 
with the emphatic sentence—rovrw [ec. 
dota xat wloris and vous xal émcoriun, 
see Proclus ad loc.] 5é év  rdv bvrwv éy- 
ylyvec0ov, dv woré tis abrd dAXNo wAHY 
yuxiy ely, wav paddrov 7} TadnyOes épe?. 


I read this as a declaration that, 
whereas subject and object are iden- 
tical, object is to be merged in subject, 
not subject in object; in other words, 
that things are to receive a psycholo- 
gical explanation, rather than mind a 
material one, 

I may note in passing that the list 


Lvwhey, 5) ‘oprotoe spot YY Ws Keto 
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Further, each of the sensations to which we’ wrongfully 
attribute externality is the same as itself and different from 
others, and, as appears from the description of the two circles, 
Plato conceives ravrov, the Same, to attach itself to voids, 
Oartepov, the Other, to attach itself to ywpa. (Hence I conclude 
that Plato regards each sensation as an eternal mode or 
potentiality of thought actualized in a certain position in space, 
and the existence of the thing as the recurrence of such sensa~ 
tion, the eternal mode or potentiality of thought being the 
element of unity and constancy, while position in space and 
time is at once the element of difference and the element of 
inconstancy, because a recurrent sensation differs, not only from 
other sensations contemporaneously, but also in successive stages 

\ from itself. 

But why is it that we attribute to the recurrent sensation 
thus analyzed a continuous existence, external to the per- 
cipient yuy7n? in other words, why is it that we persistently 
regard the recurrent sensation as a ‘thing’? In order to explain 
this fictitious externalization, we must, I apprehend, take account 
of the fact that ~uy7 is not singular but plural. All yvyal being 
endowed more or less perfectly with the same modes or poten- 
tialities of thought’, when a potentiality of thought possessed 
in common by two or more Wuyai is actualized in (approximately) 
the same position in space, the identity, or to speak more exactly, 


of categories which occurs at 37 A, Adyee 
xwwoupérn Sia wrdons éaurfjs, Sry 7’ dv rt 
Tavrov 7 Kal Srov dv Erepov, mpds & Tt TE 
padrcora xal Sry kal Saws Kal drére Evp- 
Balvec xara Ta yeyvduevd re wpds Exacrov 
&xacra elva kal raoxew kal rpds Ta xara 
tavrTa éxovra del, serves to connect with 
the teaching of the Timaeus the theory, 
propounded in the Parmenides, of 7a 
apés Tt, ** whereof we Platonists do not 
recognize ideas.” 

1 This is implied in the mythical 
statements, that the souls of @vyrd were 
made by the dnutofpyos from what re- 
mained of the ingredients used in the 
construction of the souls of the a@dva- 


ra, and that when the several parcels 
of souls had been assigned to their re- 
spective stars they were instructed by 
him as to the nature of the universe 
and the laws of their being: rafr’ efre, 
kal wddw éwl row xpbrepov Kparijpa, év 
@ Thy TOD mavrds Wux7y Kepavyds Eusorye, 
Ta THY mpbcbev Uwrbdotra KaTexeEtro 
ploywv Tpsrov pév ria Tov adrév, dxh- 
para 5 ovkérst kara rabvra doatrws, GANG 
Oevrepa xaitplra. tvorijoas 6¢ 7rd way 
dtetre Wuxds lcaplOpous rots dorpors Everpé 
@ éxdorny mpds Exacrov Kal éuBiBdoas 
ws és Sxnua Thy rod wavrds piow Serge, 
vépous Te rods eiuapuévous elrey avrais, 
x.T.r. 41 dD. 
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the similarity, of the resultant actualities leads us to connect 
them, not with the several percipient yuyai, but with the 
position which they occupy in space, and therefore to attribute 
to the actualized potentiality an external and continuous 
existence. 

What we call a ‘thing,’ is then no more than one and the 
same potentiality of thought actualized in (approximately) the 
same position in space by a plurality of minds; and, whereas 
we are in the habit of attributing externality to the object of ol 
sensation, the only externality which enters into the case is the 
mutual externality of the percipient yuyad. 

Having thus effected the resolution of aic@nrd into ravrop, 
Le. eternal modes or potentialities of thought, and Oarepoy, i.e. 
variable position in space, which at once differentiates one sor 
called thing from another, and causes what we eall the same 
thing to differ from itself in successive stages of recurrence, we 
must next attempt to construct out of ravrdv and Oarepoy an 
eternal and immutable idea, Remembering that it is the 
plurality of the percipient yuyai which causes an actualized 
mode of thought to be regarded as a ‘thing,’ we may fairly 
conjecture that the idea, which has the same elements as.the 
thing, is a mode of thought actualized, not in a fraction of the 
universal mind, but in the universal mind itself: and accordingly 
that it is to be sought in the Wuy7 rod xédcpov, which being one 
and universal is not limited in the actualization of its several 
potentialities of thought either to one place or to one time, and 
consequently actualizes them eternally in the same form. 
Provisionally then we may say that, whereas the particular is a 
potentiality of thought actualized by position in space in one of 
the many yuyai which are contained in the universe, the idea: 
is the same potentiality actualized by position in space in the 
aruy7 of the universe itself. = 

But here a difficulty meets us. As actualization implies, 
not only identity with itself, but also difference from another, 
the yuyn tod xoopov can be actualized only by division into 
parts: whence the pluralization which it undergoes in the 
mythical narrative, when it is distributed, by the Snpovpyos 
amongst the @eot or a@dvara, and by them amongst the infi- 
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nitely numerous yuyat of the Oynrd. Thus, on the one hand, 
if the idea is anywhere discoverable, it will be found in the 
one universal yuyn tod xoopou: but, on the other hand, the 
uy tov xocpov parts with its unity and universality the 
moment that it comes into actual existence. Whence it would 
seem that we must make the attribution of ideas to the yuyy 
tov xoapov hypothetical: if the yvy7 rod xoopou were a unity 
—which it cannot be, because actualization implies plurality— 
it would have ideas, which would be to it what things are to 
the Wvyai into which in fact the yuyy tod xcocpov is resolved. 
Whereas then a sensation is an eternal mode or potentiality 
of thought actualized under the limitations of space and time, 
the idea is the same mode or potentiality of thought, actualized, 
if that were possible, without those limitations’, the true 
actualization in the former case being manifold and variable, 


1 Plato expressly points out that 73. 
del xard, ravra Exov axuwjrws.is neither 
in time nor in space, and is not sub- 
ject to any of those determinations 
which ra év alcOjoe pepdyeva undergo 
as soon as they come into finite exist- 
ence, and which we therefore wrong- 
fully attribute to the absolute: raira 
52 wavra pépn xpdvou, Kal TO 7’ Hv TO 7’ 
Ecrat, xpdvou yeyovsra clin, a dn pépovres. 
AavOdvouev éxl riv dldvov ovclay ovK 
6pOGs. Aéyouev yap bn ws mw Eore Te 


xal €ora, Ty 5é¢ 7d Eore pdvov Kard Tov 


&nO9 Abyor mpoonxer’ Td Se Fe TO 7 
Ecrat wept rhv év xpivy yéveow lovcay 
mpémet AéyecOar’ Kunoes ydp éorov* 7d 
dé del xard ravra Exov dxwyrws obre 
mwpecBurepoy oJre vewtepov rpoonker ~yl- 
yverOar dia xpovouv ovde yenéoOar wore 
ovde yeyovévar viv oud’ elaad&s Ere Oat, 
Td wapdwray Te ovddy Oa yéveots Tots év 
aloOjnoe pepoudvas wpoo hyper, d\Ad xpd- 
vou ravra aldva pspounévov Kal Kar’ ap.d- 
pov KukXoupévou yéyover eldn. 37 E—38 A. 
tplrov && ad yévos dv 7d ris xdpas del, 
dOopay ov wpoadexopevov, ESpay Sé wap- 
éxov boa Exet yéveow waiow, avrd dé per’ 
dvacOnolas dwrov Aoyopy Twi vdby, 


poyis wisrov’ xpos 6 bn Kal drecpowoXov- 
pev Br\Erovres kal papev ayayKatov elval 
wou 70 ov away ty Tin, TOMW Kal KaTéxov 
Xwpay Twa, To dé pyr’ év yy pre wov 
kar’ ovpavoy ovdey elvas, 52 AB. 

(Comp. Arist. physics A 2. 209b 33 
Tlddrwre pévroe dexréov, ef Set wapex- 
Bayras elweiv, dia rh oun éy roxy ra eldn 
cal ol apOuol, elwep TO peOexrixov 6 76- 
wos, elre Tov peyadou kal Tou puxpou Svros 
Tov peOextixou etre THs UAns, wowep év 
To. Tipaly yéypadev.) 

It will be observed that the state- 
ments made about 7¢ del xara ravra 
éxov dxwnrws in the passage quoted 
above from Timaeus 38 a agree with 
the statements made in Parmenides 
155 re—157 B about the moment of 
transition from one condition to an- 
other, 76 éfaldvys, when, as it is not in 
time, év xpdvw ovdevt dv, the universal 
predicates of ycyvoueva cease for the 
instant to be applicable. In fact, there 
is for the instant no actuality to which 
they can attach. Now this is precisely 
the condition of ro ae card ravra Exo 
axwntws, as described in the Timaeus. 
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while the hypothetical actualization in the latter case is one 
and invariable. Thus, of the two elements of actualized 
existences, tavrdy is the cause of such unity, constancy, 
and excellence as they possess, Oarepov is the cause of their 
plurality, their variability, and their imperfection. Whence, 
if we would know them, we must study their ravrov: in 
other words, we must ascertain their: idea, in which their 
raurcv is hypothetically actualized without the plurality, 
the variability, and the imperfection which actualization im- 
plies. 

It would seem then that the resolution of ovota into ravrop, 
i.e. eternal potentialities of thought, and @arepov, i.e. otherness 
in space and time, affords, not only an explanation of the belief 
in an external world, but also a foundation for that theory of 
natural kinds which was found in the Parmenides to make the 
knowledge of the infinity of particulars possible. In strictness 
however we are not. at liberty to identify the eternal potentialities 
of thought with tavrdv, for, while the potentialities are plural, 
Tavrov is unity not yet pluralized. Whence in the last analysis 
we must regard the eternal potentialities of thought as aspects | 
of tavrov, limited in so far as they differ from one another. 
In the hypothetical actualization of ravrov then we shall have 
an idea of ideas, occupying in the later system the position as- 
signed in the earlier to the idea of tayaGov, and indeed identical 
with it, inasmuch as all actualized existence is its degradation, 
of which @arepoy is the cause’. The remaining ideas are in- 
ferior to the idea of the good, in so far as they are mr | 
expressions of it, but they are det xara tavta éyoyta, inasmuch | 
as they are the Same or the One hypothetically realizing itself. ' 
When however to the limitation which is implied in the 
p'urality of the object is added the corresponding limitation of 
the subject, when for example man is contemplated, not by a 
universal mind, but by himself, the actualization of his intel- 
lectual potentiality is, not an idea, but a particular, or rather, a 
particular sensation. 


lL Ere 52 ray rou eB Kaitod caxds alrlay émignrfjoal Twas dirocodwy, oloy ’"Eure- 
rots oroxelos dwé8wxev éxarépos éxa- Soxréa xal'Avatayopay. Aristotle me- 
répayv, wowep gaudy Kal trav wporépwy taphysics A 6. 988 a 14. 
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Next let us proceed to inquire whether the idea, thus 
conceived, satisfies the requirements of the situation. 


(1) We read in the Parmenides 135 c that the idea ray 
avrny det elvat, and in the Timaeus 28 a that it is adel Kara 
ravra ov. This is true of the idea as now conceived: for, as it 
is the perfect actualization of an eternal mode or potentiality 
of thought, it can never change. 


(2) We read in the Parmenides 133 D and in the Timaeus 
48 © &c that idea and particular are wrapadevypa and pipnpa. 
This is true of idea and particular as now conceived: for, 
according to our present view, the idea being the perfect actuali- 
zation of an eternal mode or potentiality of thought, the par- 
ticular is its imperfect actualization. 


(3) We read in the Parmenides 133 a ff—a very re- 
markable passage to: which I called attention in a former 
paper, Journal of Philology x1 294,—that we are cut off 
absolutely from the knowledge of the idea. This is true of the 
idea as now conceived : since in a finite intelligence the eternal 
mode or potentiality of thought cannot be perfectly actualized. 


(4) We read nevertheless in the Parmenides 135 B, and the 
statement is echoed in the 7imaeus 51 D, that, unless there are 
ideas, knowledge is impossible, where it is manifestly implied 
that, if there are ideas, knowledye of some sort or other is not 
beyond our reach. This is true, if the ideas are what we now 
conceive them: for, though their existence is only hypothetical’, 


1 Mr Archer-Hind, who has added 
to his other kindnesses that of reading 
this paper in MS, asks—Is it correct 
to say that the existence of the idea 
is only hypothetical? Should we not 
rather say, that the idea is appre- 
hended, in the shape of particulars, by 
the several fractions into which the 
universal mind is divided, and, as idea, 
by the aggregate of those fractions? in 
other words, as universal mind exists 
both in its parts and as the aggregate 
of those parts, may we not attribute 


actual existence, not only to the sensa- 
tions in mind pluralized, but also to 
the idea in mind unified ? 

I demur to this suggestion on the 
grounds (1) that, if the fractions of 
the One are in the aggregate identical 
with the One, the One is in effect ac- 
tualized without undergoing pluraliza- 
tion and its consequences; (2) that, 
whereas Mr Archer-Hind seems to 
treat mind as an ovola, it is, I con- 
ceive, to be regarded as existent only 
in the shape of its actualized vonyara, 
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they give us, in virtue of the identity of their elements with the 
elements of particulars, the assurance that particulars may be 
grouped in natural kinds. 

In short, the idea as now conceived is, as it should be, 
(1) eternal and immutable, (2) paradeigmatic, (3) incognizable, 
nevertheless (4) it performs the function which Plato throughout 
attributes to it, it makes knowledge possible. It is no doubt . 
startling to find that the idea is only hypothetically existent, 
that actualization is impossible without limitation and degra- 
dation, and that the particular is the idea actualized: but these 
paradoxes are, I think paradoxical, not because they are un- 
platonic, but because they are unfamiliar. I see nothing in 
them to shake my conviction (1) that Archer-Hind is right 
in attributing to Plato the doctrine that “sensible perceptions 
are the finite intellect’s apprehension, within the conditions 
of space and time, of the idea as existing in absolute in- 
telligence,” and (2) that this doctrine unites in a harmonious 
whole the teaching of the Parmenides, the Philebus, and the 
Timaeus. 

Lastly, I must say a few words in justification of the course 
which I have adopted in separating the theory of the capa 
Tov Koopou from that of the uy? tod Kdocpov. As according 
to the view which I have taken of the Platonic system things 
are only thoughts, the theory of the caua rod Kéopov and the 
theory of the Wuy7 rod xoopov present to us the same matter 
in two aspects. Hence, when in the preceding section I neg- 
lected 34 B—87 c, I left out of account, not a part of the 
system—for that part of the system was represented in another 
form—but only a part of the exposition. Accordingly in the 
present section, in which I have been directly concerned with 
34 B—-37 C, I have in effect reviewed a portion of the theory of 
the odpa tod xécpov, thus harmonizing that theory with the 
theory of the ywuy7. 
being, in fact, no more than a fictitious §minent, inasmuch as I have distinctly 
substratum. recognized it, whilst Plato may have 

At the same time I acknowledge that contented himself with the assertion 


my exposition probably makes the hy- _ that the idea is not actualized in time 
potheticality of the idea unduly pro- and space. 
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§ 5 Applications. 


In the hope of at once strengthening my position and 
obtaining further results, I now proceed to note a few appli- 
cations of the theory developed in the preceding section. 

According to that theory, the idea is the one type to which 
the many particulars more or less closely approximate. It is 
not actualized as such in time and space, because actualization is 
destructive of its characteristic unity: but it is none the less 
eternal and immutable, because, though only hypothetically exis- 
tent, it is the perfect realization of an eternal mode or poten- 
tiality of thought. The particular on the other hand is the 
same eternal mode or potentiality of thought actualized under 
the conditions of time and space in a plurality of minds, and 
consequently transient and mutable. Thus particulars are con- 
nected with the idea, not by immanence of the latter, but by 
identity of elements, the same elements which in one infinite 
mind would generate the idea, generating in the plurality of 
finite minds those imperfect representations of the idea to 
which we attribute external existence under the name of 
things. 

In fact, if I may give the doctrine a somewhat paradoxical 
expression, idea and particular have the same elements— 
namely, Sameness and Otherness—because the particular is 
the idea itself, apprehended not by one infinite mind, but by 
the plurality of finite minds. This being so, Aristotle’s state- 
ment, metaph. A 6. 987 b 18 ézret & airia ra eidn trois addo1s, 
Taxeivwv arotxeia tTravtwy @nOn trav dvTwy elvar orovyela, 
receives a further and a fuller justification. Commenting upon 
this sentence by the light of the Philebus, I showed that ac- 
cording to that dialogue the orovyeia tov eidav are the oror- 
xeta tov dvtwy in the sense that idea and particulars are both 
of them resolvable into an dzreipovy and a mépas éyov, the 
adretpov of the particular being identical with the dzrespoy of 
the idea, while the mépas éyov of the particular, though not 
identical with the épas éyov of the idea, nevertheless ap- 
proximates to it. By the light of the more complete analysis 
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contained in the Timaeus, we now see that the mépas éyor 
of the particular, though subjectively regarded it only ap- 
- proximates to that of the idea, is in reality identical with it, 
being no other than the eternal mode or potentiality of thought 
which is common to both. and further, that, as Aristotle tells 
us, the elements of idea and particular are identical “ because 
the idea is the cause of the particular,” particulars being, as we 
have now learnt, no more than glimpses of the idea. Thus 
Aristotle’s statement, which the provisional doctrine of the 
Philebus justifies with a qualification, is found to be abso- 
lutely correct as soon as we reduce mépas éyovra and azrepoy 
to their ultimates tavtov and Oarepov, and add to the doc- 
trine of natural kinds the idealism which is its metaphysical 
basis. : 

Similarly an advance may be made in respect of the theory 
of ‘ideas as numbers.’ On the strength of Aristotle's assertion 
that & and dpiOpoi, which are mapa ta wpaypata, are the 
formal elements of ideas and particulars respectively, I identi- 
fied them in my paper upon the Philebus with the pérpsov and 
the vrooa which in that dialogue are the limitants of idea and 
particulars. At the same time I noted that Aristotle in other 
places identifies eZ50s and dpc6os, thus ignoring not only the 
distinction between éy, the formal element of the idea, and 
dpiOucs, the formal element of the particular, but also the 
distinction between the formal element of the idea and the 
idea itself, Viewed in the light of the incomplete and pro- 
visional analysis of the Philebus, which distinguishes the formal 
element of the idea from the formal element of the particular, 
and attributes to the material element of both indeterminate 
qualities, Aristotle's phraseology seemed strangely inaccurate. 
We now see that it could make no confusion for readers who 
were acquainted with the doctrine of the Zimaeus; because 
(1) dpeOuot are identical with é, being the & of an infinite 
intelligence distributed among finite intelligences, and (2) the 
investigation of the dzre:pov having enabled us to transfer 
quality to the side of form, so that on the side of matter 
nothing is left but @arepov or Otherness, the only difference 
between the formal element of the idea and the idea itself is 
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the difference between an eternal potentiality not actualized in 
time and space and an eternal potentiality hypothetically so 
actualized: In short, when Aristotle writes elrep cioly aprOpor 
Ta eidn, méetaph. A 9.991 b 9, i.e. “if the ideas are eternal 
potentialities of thought,” he is inaccurate only in so far as he 
is not careful to add “hypothetically actualized in time and 
space by combination with @arepor.” 

This view of Aristotle’s identification of elén and apsOpoé 
finds important confirmation in metaph. A 8. 990 a 30 xalroe 
Kaxeivos aptOpovs oieras xal tadra elvar Kal tds TovTwY aitias, 
GAG Tovs pev vontods aitlovs, TovTovs 5é alcOnrovs: i.e. Plato 
regards both things, and their causes, the ideas, as apsOuol; but 
it is vontol aptOuot which are ideas, aicOnrot apiOuol which are 
things. Here there is no ambiguity. As the phrase raira 
elvat apiOmovs plainly means, not ‘things are numbers, but 
‘things are determined by numbers, or ‘are reducible to 
numbers,’ so tas tovtwy airias elvat dptOwovs must mean 
that ‘their causes, the ideas, are determined by numbers,’ or 
‘are reducible to numbers. It will be observed further that 
this passage is otherwise in perfect accord with my interpreta- 
tion of the Platonic evidence: ideas and things are numbers, 
1e. eternal potentialities of thought, which, if actualized in one 
infinite mind and therefore vontoi, would be ideas, and, when 
actualized in the plurality of finite minds and therefore 
aicOnrol, are things. 

The é& of which Aristotle speaks is then the eternal 
potentiality of thought, and, as vods is plainly identical with 
vonpara, may therefore be identified with infinite intelligence, 
This consideration gives a fuller significance to Aristotle's 
comparison of Anaxagoras and Plato: dyoi 8 elvat pemiypeva 
TWAVTA WAH TOD vow, ToVTOY Sé duyn pwovov Kal KaBapov. éx bn 
TovTwy aupBalver réyew avt@ tas dpyas TO Te ev (ToUTO yap 
amdoby nal dwuyés) nad Odrepov, olov riMewev TO doptotoy mpl 
épicOjvat Kat petacyxeiy eidovs tevds. metaph. A 8. 989 b 
14; as according to Anaxagoras xdcpos is the conjunction of 
vous and mravoreppia, so according to Plato ovcla is the con- 
junction of tavtov and @arepov. The parallel is thoroughly 
apposite. Indeed several passages in the Timaeus, and in 
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particular the sentence ovtw 5) wav Scov Hv dparov tapa- 
NaBadv ovy jovylav dyov GdXA Kiworpevoy TAnUpE,aS Kar 
araxtTws, eis takiw avto Hyayey éx thy atakias 30 A, taken 
in conjunction with the undisguised allusion in the Philebus 
28 E, seem to show that Plato himself recognized the resem- 
blance. 

Again, I think I see a direct reference to the doctrine of 
the Timaeus in metaph. a 9. 992 b 13 ovOéva 8 yes Aovor 
ovdé td pera tods apiOuors penn xal érimeda cal oreped, ove 
orms éoTw %) éeras, ovte tly Eyes Sbvapiw Tadra yap ovTe 
eiSn oldv te elvas (ov yap eioww aptOpol) ote Td petaku (uabn- 
pariuca yap éxeiva) ovte Ta POaprd, ddXd Trad Tétaproy Gro 
daiveras tobTd Tt yévos. So far as I know, commentators upon 
this passage content themselves with saying that these urj«n, 
émlteda and oreped, which are etd Tovs adpuOmovs, and distinct 
from ideas, mathematicals, and particulars, stand to the ideal 
numbers in the same relation in which geometrical magnitudes 
stand to mathematical numbers (Zeller platonische Studien 
243), and that they are the “principia idealia” of geometrical 
magnitudes (Bonitz conumentary 124). Zeller and Bonitz, who 
hold that the transformation of the Platonic system spoken 
of by Aristotle, ‘‘in den platonischen Schriften findet sich 
noch nicht,” and “in ipsa Platonis philosophia vix alium quam 
appendicis locum potest obtinere,” naturally do not go to 
the writings of Plato for the explanation of the Aristotelian 
evidence. Yet the regular solids which in the Timaeus are the 
types of the four so-called elements, together with the surfaces 
and the lines out of which the regular solids are generated, 
oceupy precisely the position which is assigned to this réraptov 
yévos, and the account given of them in the Timaeus is, I think, 
open to Aristotle’s objection. They are not efdn, for they are 
not numbers, but magnitudes: they are not intermediates, for 
they are not mathematicals, ie. they are not the plurality 
of figures which the geometer represents by means of sensible 
diagrams: they are plainly not perishable particulars. They 
may fairly be described as ta peta rovs apsOuovs: for, whereas 
they are not dpOyol, they perform, in respect of the material of 
which things are constructed, precisely the function which the 
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dpiOuoi perform in respect of things. Finally, Aristotle's 
complaint, that Plato leaves us in the dark in regard to the 
place and the function of ra pera rovs dpiOpous, is, I apprehend, 
justifiable, in so far as the regular solids are mapadetypara, and 
yet are not ideas in the strict sense of the term’. 

One or two connections between the Timaeus on the one 
hand and the Parmenides and the Philebus on the other 
remain to be noticed. 

If the idea is an eternal potentiality of thought hypothetically 
actualized in infinite intelligence, it 1s in a sense a vonpa 
Qeod, and, as we read in the laws 716 ©, 6 8) Oeds nuivy ravrev 
Xpnuarov pérpov av eln pddota, Kal Trodw paGANov 7 Tov TES, 
> hac, avOpwTros. This is not, as might perhaps be imagined, 
inconsistent with Parmenides 132 BC ’AdAa, hava, d Ilap- 
pevidn, Tov Lwxparyn, hn Tav eid@v Exacrov 4 TovTwY vonya, 
kal ovdapod avT@ mpoonky éyyiyverOat GdroO 7H ev apuyais 
ovr yap av & ye Exacrov ein Kai ov av Ets Tacyos & viv 87 
éréyero. Ti odv; davai, &y Exacrov éort TOV vonudTOY, vOnLA 
dé ovdSevos ; “AAN’ advvartoy, eirrety. *“AdNXNa Twos; Nal. “Ovros 
9 ovn byTos; “Ovtos. Ody évds Tivos, 8 eri mdow exetvo rd 
yvonne érov voel, piay tia ovoay idéav; Nal. Kita ovk eldos 
éorat TOUTO TO VoovpmEVoY ey Elvat, det Ov TO aUTO ert Trac~D; 
“Avayxn av gaiverat. Tl dé 6; eireivy rov Tlappevidny, ove 
avayKn, et TadrAa gis Tav eidav petexerv, 9 Soxe cou x 
vonuatwv Exacrov elvat Kal Tdvta voely 7 vonpata évTa avonTa 
elvat; "AXX’ ovdée TodTO, Pavat, Eyer Aoyov. Here, Socrates 
having suggested, by way of saving the original theory of the 
immanent idea, that the idea may be a vonua, Parmenides asks 
him (1) whether, if the vonpa has an object resident in the 
particulars, this object is not the idea as originally conceived ? 
(2) whether, if ra\Xa participate in vojpara, it does not follow, 
either that everything consists of thoughts, or that there are 
thoughts which are unintelligent ? Socrates is silenced by these 
questions, and proceeds to suggest that the idea may be a zrapa- 


1 It will be observed that these ra- ov Wuyxpdr, &c, such qualities being as 
padelynara which I identify with Aris- it were embodied in the four so-called 
totle’s rad pera rods dpiOuovs, take the elements. 
place of the ideas of Bap xoidor dep- 
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Sevypa, whereupon Parmenides makes an objection, which, as I 
have previously shewn, is not final or fatal. Similarly in the 
passage which I have quoted Parmenides’ objections, though 
fatal to Socrates’ attempt to save the original theory, are not 
fatal to the hypothesis that the idea is a vonua, provided that 
that hypothesis is properly interpreted; for (1) the vonua of 
infinite mind, del kata tavta éyor, which according to the 
Timaeus becomes in finite minds sensations, does not imply the 
immanence in particulars of the idea as originally conceived, 
and (2) the paradox é« vonyarwy éxacrov éottv, becomes in the 
Timaeus a truth. In short, as in 132 pD ff I see a hint that 
the idea is a rapadevyma, so here I find an indication that it is 
a vonwa in the sense of the Timaeus, i.e. a vonua hypothetically 
actualized in infinite mind. 

Again, we have seen that ravrdév hypothetically actualized 
without pluralization in infinite mind is the idea of ideas, the 
good; whence in 68 E—ravdra 6) wavta Tore ta’'tyn mepuKata 
€E dvayens 6 ToD KadXiatov Te Kal aplorov Snptovpyos év Tots 
yeyvopevais TapedapBavev, qnvixa Tov avtapen Te Kal Tov 
Tehewtatov Geov éyevva, ypwpmevos pev Tais wep TadTa aiTtiats 
vanperovoats, TO Oe ev TexTaLvomevos ev Tact TOIs ryuryvopéevots 
avros'—the world god, being avrapxns, reXewtaros, and dpioTos, 
has the characteristics of the aya@ov, which in Philebus 20 D is 
TehewTaTov, ixavov, and 6 way Td yeyva@oKov Onpever. Now the 
identification of the good with tavrov hypothetically actualized 
in infinite mind explains two passages in the Philebus: first, 
22 c—X. ‘Os perv rolvuy ryv ye DiryBou Geav ov det Stavocicbar 
TavTov Kal tayabov, ixavas eipjabai por Soxet. BP, Ovde yap 
6 ads vois, ® Lwxpates, Ecte Tayabdv, adr EFer wou tavTa 
éyxAnuata. &%. Tay’ av, & PirnBe, 6 yy euos’ ov pévTos Tov 
ye adnGwov apa xai Oeiov oluat vodv, ddXX’ addAdws Tas ExeLv. 
Tav pey ody vixntnpi@v mpos Tov Kowvov Biov ovK audicBnra 
T@* UTEp vou, TMV de On Sevtepelwy opay Kal oKoTreiv ypy Tepe 


1 Compare 83 c—34 2, where the an anticipation of the Timaews, in 
xoopmos, being avrapxys and ré\eos, is which the claim of the #eios vois is as- 
consequently regarded as a evdalauwr serted, Badham brackets this signifi- 
Geds. cant rw. Compare Philebus 33 8 kal 

2 Not perceiving that we have here fows ofS¢v drowov el wdvrwy ray Blow 
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vi Spacowev—where the identity of taya@ov with 6 Oetos voids 
is unmistakably indicated ; and, secondly, 32 D—zdrepov drov 
€or TO yévos aotacTér, 7 TovTO pev éETép@m TAY TpoEeipHmeveY 
Soréoy nmiv yevorv—where its identity with the air/a tis wikews, 
vous, the lord of heaven and earth 28 ¢, is obscurely hinted. 
But, I may be asked, if, as has been tacitly assumed in 
the preceding paragraph, ravroy actualized may, in virtue of 
the identity of vods and vonpara, be equated with the Gezos 
voos, what becomes of the Syycsotpyos? The Snptodpyos, I 
conceive, is a mythical duplicate of tavrov, just as avayxn 
is a mythical duplicate of @drepov', these duplicates being 
introduced because, without some such artifice, it would be 
impossible for us to describe the passage of ravrov and @atepoy 
into finite existence*, Similarly in the Phi/ebus 23 p, where 
ideas as well as particulars are ranked under the head of 
pixtov, vods is added to the list to act as airla ris Evpuitews, 
i.e. Snutovpyos, and the possibility of the further addition 
of wéuntov te Siaxpiow Suvdpevor, i.e. of the dvayxn of 
the Timaeus, the duplicate of the pepior) ovcia, is plainly 
recognized’, In fact, the Snsotpyos of the Timaeus and the 
aitia ths pikews of the Philebus are, as it were, scaffolding, 
to be removed when the edifice has been completed. 

Lastly, I venture to hazard an interpretation of the enig- 
matical sentence with which the dialogue ends: «al 8) «al 
Téhos Tepl ToD TavTds viv 7)5n Tov Adyor Hui daopev Eyetv" 
Oynta yap nai abavata Coa AaBdv cai Evprdrnpwbeis Bde 6 
Koop0s, oUTw CHov dpaTov Ta OpaTa TeEptéyor, eixav TOD vonTod, 
Beds aicOnrés, péyioros Kal dpiotos KadioTOS TE Kai TEAEO- 


éori Gewraros (sc. 0 To voeiv Kal Ppoveiv 
Bios, which is exempt both from plea- 
sure and from pain]. 

1 See in particular 47 & mewryudry 
yap olv % rovde Tov Kécuov *yéveots €f 
avaykyt Te kal vol ovoracews é-yerry iy, 
and compare with this passage the 
statement of the doctrine of raéror and 
@drepor in 35 4 and 37, 

2 In fact, generally, as the elements 
of the kocuos, rav’roy and @arepor, are 


inseparable, when Plato for the pur- 
pose of his exposition represents them, 
either as not yet united, or as in the 
act of uniting, he of necessity has re- 
course to the myth. See Zeller Phi- 
losophie der Griechen 11 1 485, 

3 Il, Mop of co xal éumrov mpoc- 
deqoer dudxpioly rwos Gvvapevov; ZL, Tax’ 
dv ov pnw ofual ye dv to viv, Philes 
bus 23 p. 
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TaTos yeyover, els ovpavos 65€ povoyerns wv: ‘and now let us 
declare that at last our theory of the all is finished; this uni- 
verse which has been furnished with the animals, mortal and 
immortal, which were necessary to its completion, has come 
into being in the shape of a visible animal containing the 
other visible animals, an image of the intelligible, a god ap- 
prehended by sense, of all such gods greatest, best, fairest, most 
perfect, being none other than one only-begotten firmament, 
this firmament of ours. In short, the created universe is 
(1) @ov opardv ta opata mepiéyov, (2) eix@v Tod vonTod, (3) 
Geds aicOnros, i.e. one of the aidia Tav aicOntar, (4) péeyrotos 
Kal apltotos Ka\\LOTOS TE Kal TEAEWTATOS SC. TOY yeyovoeTar, 
(5) els odpavds 65¢ povoyerns av. Now all these phrases are 
echoes of phrases which occur in the description of the cpa 
tov «xoopov in the earlier part of the dialogue, Assuming that 
6 Evcras ayabos iv, aya0@ bé ovdels wept ovdevcs ovdérore 
éyylyverat pOovos 29 E, Timaeus there argued that the created 
universe must be (1) fdov & dpatov, wav dca avtod Kara 
diow Evyyern Cea evtos Eyov éavtod 80D, (2) rpds Td Aoyw 
cat dpovnoet [or vonoet 28 A] TepiAnTTov Kai Kata TavTa Eyov 
SeOnutoupynpmevov 29 A, (8) though not eternal in the strict 
sense of the word, because a yeyovds, nevertheless coexistent 
with time, and therefore one of the aid:ot Geol 38 B, 40 B, &e, 
(4) Gdos 33.4, adpioros (by implication) 34B, ca\Xictos Tav 
yeyovoteoyv 29 A, TeXewTatos 33 B, (5) els O5¢ povoryevrs ovpavos 
318. He now claims to have propounded a theory of the 
created universe which satisfies these conditions and would 
therefore seem to be true, What is this theory? Surely it 
is the theory of which traces have been discovered in the 
description of the yvyn tod xoopov, the theory that the uni- 
verse is One infinite intelligence actualizing itself, according 
to the laws of its own being, under conditions of time and 
space, in a plurality of finite minds, The universe thus con- 
ceived has, I think, all the marks or notes which Timaeus 
enumerates: it is a visible animal which includes all other 
animals, for they are part of its actualization; it is an image 
of the intelligible, for it is the intelligible actualized and 
degraded in the process; it is a god the object of sense, for 
3—2 
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it endures throughout time, time being its existence; it is 
greatest, best, fairest, and most perfect so far as its condition 
will allow, for it is the actualization of the One; it is one and 
only-begotten, for it is the One actualized as a whole. 


§6 Concluding remarks, 


It remains for me in a few recapitulatory sentences to indi- 
cate the position which I conceive the T'tmaeus to occupy in 
regard to the Parmenides and the Philebus. 

The theory of ideas was originally intended to serve, not 
only as the basis of a theory of knowledge, but also as an 
explanation of certain facts of predication which to some of 
Plato’s predecessors and contemporaries had seemed paradoxical. 
It included one fundamental principle, (1) “besides sensibles, 
there are eternal and immutable existences called ideas,” and 
two subordinate articles, (2) “every plurality of things called 
by a common name has an idea corresponding to it,’ and 
(3) “things are what they are by reason of the immanence 
of the idea,” the subordinate articles being added to the funda- 
mental principle in order to make the theory available for the 
second of the two purposes above mentioned, namely, the 
explanation of certain supposed difficulties of predication. 

In the Parmenides Plato reviews this earlier doctrine, the 
doctrine of the republic and the Phaedo, m order to shew, 
firstly, that the two subordinate articles are inconsistent with 
the fundamental principle, secondly, that as the facts of predi- 
cation above referred to are explicable without the assumption 
of the existence of immanent ideas, the two subordinate articles 
may be dispensed with, Having thus cleared the ground, he 
proceeds to develop the fundamental principle afresh, regarding 
the idea as a wapadevypa or type related to its particulars 
through the elements wépas éyov and drrezpov, and indicating 


1 With most of the editors I have the unexpected statement that this 
written eixde tov vonrov, Geds aleOnros, universe is the image of its creator, a 
Manuscript authority however favours hint that things are the self-actualiza- 
elxuw Tov moryrov, Geos alo@yrds. If we tion of the one creative mind, 
adopt this reading, we shall have, in 
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that the infinity of particulars can be known only.as members 
of certain definite kinds into which existence, treated as a 
unity, divides itself. 

In the Philebus, the analysis of idea and particulars into 
mépas éyov and dzrecpov is developed, so as to shew that it is 
the divergence of the 7répas éyovra of the particulars from the 
mwépas éyov of the idea which causes the imperfection of the 
former; but we are left in the dark both as to the wépas éyov 
and the dzrecpor, and as to the fundamental difference between 
éy and -yeyvdopevor. 

These deficiencies are supplied in the Timaeus, which sub- 
stitutes, for the provisional analysis of idea and particulars into 
mépas Eyoy and azreipor, a final analysis into ravrov, the Same 
or unity, and @adrepov, the Other or plurality. The idea being 
the hypothetical actualization of unity, in accordance with the 
laws of its own being, in one infinite intelligence, the particular 
is the actualization of unity, in accordance with the laws of its 
own being, in the plurality of finite intelligences. The xoopos - 
is then the actualization, under conditions of time and space, 
of the One or the Good, the apparent difference between the 
formal element of the idea and the formal element of the par- 
ticular being due to the degradation which the actualization in 
time and space of an eternal potentiality of thought necessarily 
entails. Thus the theory of ravrtov @dtepov and ovaia, which, 
so far as I know, Archer-Hind was the first to interpret exactly, 
is the @puyxos of the later system. 

In other words, time and space come into being with the 
Koopmos, and end with its existence. There is therefore for the 
universal mind no actual existence so long as it retains its 
universality. Its actual existence begins when Otherness is 
admitted so that it ceases to be universal. Consequently the 
ideas, though as potentialities they are eternal and immutable, 
are never actualized as ideas. In so far as they are actualized, 
they are actualized as particulars, imperfect, transient, mutable. 

This is a hard doctrine, inasmuch as it seems to deprive the 
ideas of their reality. But for all that it gives Plato what he 
wants. It gives him, not indeed actualized, but at any rate 
potentially existent, those fixities of nature without which 
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knowledge would seem to be impossible. Each such fixity, 
being none the less definite because it is destined never to be 
realized, serves to unite in a natural kind certain particulars, 
which are in fact only glimpses of itself. Between the member of 
such a kind and the member of an artificial group, there is all 
the difference possible. We may find it indeed convenient to 
invent general names for groups of our own making and to 
devise definitions of them: but such groups are liable to per- 
petual change, and can never pretend to finality, On the other 
hand the natural kind is fixed from the beginning of time to 
the end of it, because its members are by hypothesis imperfect 
apprehensions of the unknown but eternal type. 

The later Platonism is then a theory of natural kinds, or, 
more exactly, of natural types, which has for its metaphysical 
basis a psychological theory of the belief in an external world. 
If things are definite potentialities of thought actualized in the 
plurality of finite intelligences, knowledge is possible, though, 
as has been pointed out in the Parmenides, there is no royal 
road to it. Knowledge is possible, because, as infinitely nume- 
rous particulars are only ideas, finite in number, regarded in 
an infinity of aspects, the infinity of particulars is capable of 
distribution into determinate, mutually exclusive, kinds: but 
knowledge is difficult of attainment, because it is only by the 
careful study of particulars that the definite classification can 
be discovered, and even then our acquaintance with the charac- 
teristics of each kind may be incomplete. The study of nature 
will thus fall into two divisions, according as things are grouped 
in natural kinds or in artificial classes. The one division, that 
with a view to which the theory of the evolution of particulars 
from the idea is propounded, is scientific in so far as the distri- 
bution sought is determinate, ‘god being our measure:’ the 
other division is unscientific, since, ‘man being the measure,’ 
the distribution sought is arbitrary. 

If then the Parmenides, the Philebus, and the Timaeus are 
partial expositions of one and the same doctrine, it is reason- 
able to suppose that they were written about the same time 
and published, so to say, simultaneously: as however the 
Parmenides lays the foundations of the system, the Philebus 
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imperfectly develops it, and the Jimaeus supplements and 
explains the Philebus, it is reasonable to suppose that the three 
dialogues were intended to be studied in the order in which I 
have named them. 

Further, I would repeat that the doctrinal results which I 
have elicited are in accordance with the Aristotelian evidence, 
in 80 far as the characteristics which Aristotle attributes to the 
later system,—the recognition of ideas in the case of émdca 
pucet only, to the exclusion of ideas of ta pds Tt, amopacess, 
and oxevacra, and the resolution of ideas and particulars into 
two elements, 76 & and 70 péya cal rd puxpov, whereof the 
latter was the origin both of multiplicity and of evil,—are 
necessary and important parts of the radical reform which 
Platonism undergoes in these three dialogues. 

In short, whereas Zeller finds in the Platonic writings 
nothing other than an uncompromising realism—lI use the word 
in its older sense, in contradistinction to nominalism—and in 
the divergent doctrines mentioned by Aristotle sees only frag- 
mentary modifications, fatal to the consistency of the system’, 


1 “Dieser Ideen,” says Zeller in his 
Philosophie der Griechen m 1 584, 
‘*sind es nun unbestimmt viele. Da 
jeder Gattungs- und Artbegriff nach 
Plato etwas substantielles, eine Idee 
ist, muss es so viele Ideen geben, als 
es Gattungen und Arten giebt, und 
da die Ideen allein das Wirkliche sind, 
durch das alles ist, was es ist, so kann 
nichts sein und es lisst sich nichts 
vorstellen, wovon es keine Idee giibe, 
denn ein solehes wire iiberhaupt nicht, 
das absolut Nichtseiende kann aber 
nicht vorgestellt werden.” ......“* Spi- 
terhin scheint Plato allerdings an den 
Folgesitzen seiner Lehre theilweise 
itre geworden zu sein, wozu er auch 
Anlass genug hatte: nach Aristoteles 
nahm er keine Ideen des kiinstlich 
Gemachten, der verneinenden und der 
blossen Verhiltnissbegriffe an; aber der 
urspriingliche Standpunkt der Ideen- 
lehre wird damit verlassen, und wenn 


manche Schwierigkeiten auf diesem 
Weg vermieden wurden, ergaben sich 
dafiir andere, die seinem System nicht 
minder gefiihrlich wurden.” See also 
pp. 462, 805, and the recently published 
Grundrisa d. Geschichte d, gr. Ph. 
125, 141, Zeller supposes that the 
only dialogue written after ‘‘die uns 
durch Aristoteles bekannte Umgestal- 
tung der platonischen Lehre,” was the 
laws, in which, from the nature of its 
contents, thelater metaphysic was not 
likely to shew itself, For myself, I 
cannot believe that Plato, having re- 
nounced the uncompromising real- 
ism which, on Zeller's hypothesis, he 
had inculeated in a long series of 
dialogues, omitted to record in writ- 
ing the very different theory which 
he was Dow expounding in his lectures, 
as well as the reasons for his change 
of front. But even if I believed 
that Plato was guilty of this strange 
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TI conceive that the crude realism of the republic and the 
Phaedo which recognizes a really existent idea wherever a 
group of things is called by the same name, gives place in the 
Parmenides, the Philebus, the Timaeus, and, as I hope hereafter 
to shew, some other dialogues, to a far more elaborate theory, 
a theory of natural kinds, having its foundation in idealism. 


| omission, I should still think it worth served by Aristotle, which are, I con- 


while to attempt the reconstruction of ceive, sufficient to shew that the new 
the later system from the notices pre- theory was a theory of natural kinds. 


HENRY JACKSON. 
2 Jan. 1884. 
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IV THE THEAETETUS. 


§ 1 Introductory. 


In the foregoing papers I have endeavoured to shew: 


(1) that in the republic and the Phaedo, Plato, seeking to 
resolve certain Zenonian paradoxes of predication and at the 
same time to provide a theory of knowledge, postulates an idea, 
at once separate and immanent, wherever two or more particulars 
are called by the same name; 

(2) that in the Philebus, the Parmenides, and the Timaeus, 
the Zenonian paradoxes of predication having ceased to trouble 
him, he is enabled to dispense, not only with the hypothesis of 
the idea’s immanence, but also with the assumption that every 
general name implies the existence of a corresponding idea ; 

(3) that accordingly, whereas the republic and the Phaedo 
had recognized ideas of relations (likeness and unlikeness), of 
artificial products (chairs and tables), and even of things mean, 
contemptible, and bad (mud, dirt, fever), relations are now 
distinguished from the avra xa@ avtd eiSn and placed in a class 
by themselves, while artificial products are treated as mere 
combinations of products of nature, and things mean, con- 
temptible, and bad are seen to be products of nature in states 
of contamination and degradation ; 

(4) that these rejections leave, as the true successors of 
the ideas of the republic and the Phaedo, natural types, i.e. 
certain eternal and immutable models (7rapadeiypara), to which 
natural products, fashioned in their likenesses, more or less 
closely approximate ; 
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(5) that, the idea being a thought which is eternally present 
in the universal mind, (or which would be eternally present in 
the universal mind, if in passing into time and space it retained 
its universality), particulars are the same thought imperfectly 
actualized by finite minds in time and space ; 

(6) that, though the ideas are not directly knowable by us, 
their existence makes an approximation to knowledge possible, 
inasmuch as it gives us the assurance that the infinity of transient, 
variable, imperfect, particulars may be redistributed according 
to the types in the likenesses of which they are fashioned ; 

(7) in short, that the later theory of ideas is a theory of 
natural kinds having for its basis a thoroughgoing idealism’. 

To what dialogue shall we now look for further evidence ? 
The fifth hypothesis of the Parmenides, in which the py év is 
interpreted in the spirit of the sophist, seems to direct us to that 
important dialogue; or rather, as the dialogue plainly cannot 
be dissociated from its surroundings, to the trilogy of which it 
is the central piece. In the present paper then I propose to 
examine the Theaetetus, not in the expectation of obtaining much 
in the way of positive contribution to the later theory of ideas, 
but in the hope of fixing the relations in which this dialogue 
stands to those which more directly concern me. 

Now in the first paper of the present series (Journal of 
Philology x 259) I remarked that “the Parmenides seems to 
me to lead the way to the later doctrine just as the Theaetetus 
had led the way to the earlier.” Further investigation has 
however caused me to repent of this obiter dictum. When the 
words in question were written, I was still content to argue 
that, inasmuch as Socrates’ critique of former theories is plainly 


1 Itake this opportunity of supply- 
ing an omission in my exposition of 
the Philebus. The instances of pixrdév 
alleged at 25 & ff and 31 c—bylea, dpa, 
yadnv7, appovla—are neither ideas, nor 
things, but states or conditions of things. 
It may perhaps be thought that this fact 
militates against the ascription of the 
idea to the yévos in question, and con- 
sequently against the resolution of the 


idea into répas and drecpov. In order 
to meet this possible objection, I would 
remark that Platois here arguing from 
the imperfect excellence which is dis- 
coverable in the world of yryvéueva to 
the perfect excellence of the world of 
dvra: wépas, limitation, which is the 
cause of the one, is also, he infers, the 
cause of the other. 


16—2 
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preparatory to the exposition of the theory of ideas, the 
Thaetetus could only belong to a time when that theory was still 
a novelty, and therefore must necessarily have preceded the 
republic and the Phaedo. I now perceive that the elaborate 
inquiry contained in the Theaetetus might be introductory, not to 
that first sketch of the theory of ideas which we find in the 
republic and the Phaedo, but to the more exact teaching of later 
years. Hence, in the present investigation of the doctrine of the 
Theaetetus, one of the ends which I have in view is the discovery 
of evidence which will enable me to connect the dialogue with 
the republic and the Phaedo on the one hand, or with the 
Philebus, the Parmenides, and the Timaeus on the other’. 


§ 2 Theaetetus 151 D—187 A 
ovK GdXo rl éoriv erictTHnun h alaOnors. 


The argument of the Theaetetus, which deals with the ques- 
tion What is Knowledge? falls immediately and obviously into 
three divisions. In 151 D—187 A Plato examines the theory 
that Knowledge is Sensation. The rejection of this doctrine 
prepares the way for the theory that Knowledge is True Opinion, 
which theory is discussed in 187 4—201c. This in its turn 
gives place to the theory that Knowledge is True Opinion 
accompanied by a Definition, 201 c—2108B. With the over- 
throw of this theory the conversation ends’. 

In the present section I propose to examine the first division 
of the dialogue so far as is necessary in order to disengage any 
element of positive doctrine which it contains. Incidentally I 
shall take occasion to express an opinion about some subordinate 


1 Should it appear that the Theae- 
tetus contains traces of the later doc- 
trine, a third hypothesis will not be 
excluded. It is conceivable that the 
dialogue, which has been thought to 
be, at any rate in parts, a notable 
example of the literary style of the 
earlier period, having been originally 
written as an introduction to the earlier 


theory of ideas, was afterwards con- 
verted into an introduction to the later 
theory, the preface being added, per- 
haps, to distinguish the second edition 
from the first. 

2 In the preparation of this paper 
I have had constantly in my hands the 
first edition of Professor Campbell’s 
helpful and suggestive commentary. 
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matters: but I shall endeavour as far as possible to avoid super- 
fluous details, In particular I shall try not to entangle myself 
in the interminable controversy about Plato’s handling of Prota- 
goras. 


When to the question Whatis Knowledge? Theaetetus replies 
Knowledge is Sensation, Socrates immediately remarks—Your 
theory of knowledge is then identical with the theory propounded 
by Protagoras. For, if Man is the Measure of all things, so that 
hot, cold, &c, exist only in relation to the sentient subject, each 
sensation, inasmuch as there is nothing objective with which to 
compare it, must necessarily be accounted true. Sensation and 
Knowledge are then identical. 

Here in asserting that knowledge is sensation Theaetetus 
means that sensation is entitled to rank as knowledge. What 
then is Socrates’ meaning when he identifies Theaetetus’ ov« 
adXo ti eotw éeriotnun 7 alcOnors with Protagoras’ ravrwy 
Yonuarav wétpov avOpwrros, that dictum being to all appearance 
intended by its author as a declaration of scepticism ? Socrates 
means, I think, that Theaetetus and Protagoras agree, both in 
holding ws ola perv Exacta €uol daivetar, torabTa pév eotw 
éuol, ola $2 col, ro.aira 5é av coi,and in resting this proposition 
upon the doctrine of flux; and that the superficial difference 
between the two positions, however wide and however important, 
will disappear in the course of the inquiry. Accordingly we 
shall presently see Theaetetus, without change of his principles, 
compelled to admit that ‘knowledge must not be looked for in 
sensation’; in fact, that he has been throughout a Protagorean 
without knowing it. 

Now Theaetetus’ position is the position of all the preSocratic 
philosophers, with the solitary exception of Parmenides. Start- 
ing from the doctrine of flux, and in some sort acknowledging 
the fallibility of the senses, they had notwithstanding con- 
structed upon the evidence of sensation systems professedly 
scientific. Protagoras drew the sceptical inference from which 
they shrank, and thereupon deserted physics for culture. Plato 
accepted the Heraclitean principle and the Protagorean con- 
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sequence so far as sensibles are concerned, and deserted physics 
accordingly ; finding a substitute however, not in culture, but in 
metaphysics. 

All these doctrines—the inchoate relativism of Heraclitus, 
the unconscious relativism of the other physicists, the unlimited 
relativism of Protagoras, the limited relativism of Plato—are 
duly represented in the first part of the Theaetetus. In so far 
as Plato’s predecessors assert the relativity of the present im- 
pressions of sense, they have his hearty approval: but when, 
explicitly or implicitly, they give to the doctrine of relativity a 
wider application, he notes the extension, and reserves the point 
for further study. 

The results obtained in the first part of the dialogue are 
then briefly as follows: 

(1) Protagoras is right in thinking that the Heraclitean 
theory of flux, so far as it applies, makes knowledge an im- 
possibility ; 

(2) the physicists who confine themselves within the four 
corners of the theory of flux are therefore, though they do not 
know it, sceptics in disguise ; 

(3) Plato himself accepts the Heraclitean theory of flux so 
far as sensibles are concerned, and infers that mere impressions 
of sense are not knowledge ; 

(4) he notes however that sensation does not account for 
the whole of the soul’s furniture: for, besides the present im- 
pressions which it receives through the senses, soul avr7 8 
avTns compares those impressions, and in this way becomes 
aware of being and not-being, of likeness and unlikeness, of 
sameness and otherness, of one and number, of odd and even, 
&c; and to this same class of wpds dAAnAa belong also «andor, 
aiaypov, ayabov, kaxov: it will be necessary therefore to inquire 
whether knowledge, which has been vainly sought in the present 
impressions of sense, is attainable in this newly discovered 
region. 


Having thus briefly indicated the tenour of this part of the 
argument, I proceed to comment upon certain details. 
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In the first place it seems worth while to discriminate those 
doctrines and arguments which Plato distinctly attributes to 
Protagoras from those which he as distinctly does not attribute 
to bim. 

It will be remembered that, when the Protagorean maxim is 
brought into the conversation, Socrates proceeds to extract from 
it the doctrine of the identity of sensation and knowledge, first, 
in @ summary way, by means of a trite example; secondly, by a 
long and elaborate argument, which includes the exposition of 
the doctrine of flux and the development from it of a theory of 
sensation, and only at 160 D arrives at the point already reached 
summarily at 152.c. Now the original statement of the doctrine 
of Man the Measure is distinctly attributed to Protagoras,—¢no? 
yap Tov Tavtwv ypnuatwv pétpov avOpwrov elvat, Tov pmev 
dbvTwv, ws gots, TOV Sé 1) OvTwWY, WS OUK EoTLV. avéyvwKas 
yap tov; @. "Avéyvwxa cal TrodddKs. > Ovxodv otra mas 
Néves, ws ola pev Exacta evol daiverat, TovadTa pév eoriv éepoil, 
ola Sé col, rotadta S& ad col; advOpwiros Sé ov Te Kayo; ®. 
Aéyes yap ovv ovrws: and the instance of the wind is introduced 
with the phrase ézraxoAovOnocwpev ovv avt@. So far then, I 
conceive Protagoras to be expressly quoted or referred to, though 
he is of course not to be held responsible for the process by 
which Socrates elicits from his doctrine the doctrine propounded 
by Theaetetus. 

On the other hand Plato indicates—I venture to think, 
beyond the possibility of doubt—that the paxporépa odes of 
152 D—160 D is not Protagorean. When the Platonic Socrates 
conjectures that in private Protagoras’ exposition must have 
been of a different sort,— Ap’ ody pos Xapltwv macaoges Tes 
nv 6 IIpwraydpas, cat TodTo npiv pev HviEaTo TO TONAW TupPET, 
rots de paOntais év atroppyite thv adnOeav Ereyev ; 152 C,—he 
seems to me expressly to relieve the historical Protagoras of all 
responsibility so far as concerns the argument which follows: 
and this interpretation finds support in the sequel, when mention 
is made of ‘the theory which we attribute to Protagoras,—@ rop 
IIlpwraydpav dapev dAéyew, and when the theory of sensation, 
revealed at 155 p ff, is assigned to certain xouyorepor, who plainly 
are not the previously mentioned disciples of the great sophist. 


@ 
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At 157 D however there is a sentence which carries us back 
to Protagoreanism proper: Aéye tolvuy mdduy, says Socrates to 
Theaetetus, ef cou apéoxes TO pu) Te elvat GANA yiyvec Oa del 
aya0ov kal xaddv Kal mavra & dpre Sijpev: Theaetetus as- 
sents. Now the admission that Man is the Measure, not only 
of hot and cold, heavy and light, &c, but also of dya@éyv and 
kadov, is not countenanced by anything in the preceding 
argument 152 D—157 D: and at 166 a ff, where Socrates offers 
his conjectural defence of Protagoras, this extension of the 
doctrine is withdrawn, at any rate so far as concerns dryaGov. 
Yet when at last Theodorus is compelled to act as his friend’s 
representative, Socrates’ criticism assumes Protagoras to include 
within the scope of the doctrine, not only present impressions 
of sense, but also aya@dv and something more, and it is in 
virtue of this assumption that the attack is successful. Thus 
Plato distinctly holds Protagoras responsible for the inclusion 
of dya0ov within the scope of the doctrine, Protagoras’ direct 
concern in the theory refuted at 168c—171¢ being clearly 
marked by the enforced entrance into the conversation of his 
friend Theodorus. 

It would seem then that, according to Plato, Protagoras, in 
his advocacy of the doctrine of Man the Measure, either ex- 
pressly included, together with present impressions of sense, 
aya0ov and the like, or at least did not expressly exclude them. 
When to the original exposition of the maxim at 152 AB this 
statement is added, we have, I think, the sum of the doctrine 
which can be attributed to Protagoras on the authority of the 
Theaetetus. Plato alone is answerable for the rest, and, if I 
understand him aright, he plainly acknowledges his lability. 

Nor will it surprise us that Plato should include in his 
survey conjectural developments of a theory which in all pro- 
bability was vaguely conceived and loosely expressed. Plato's 
purpose in the Theaetetus is not eristical, but dialectical. He is 
anxious, not, to triumph over his antagonists, but, to elicit from 
their speculations whatever elements of truth they contain. 
The march of thought has for him a greater interest than the 
halts of particular thinkers: and in studying the march of - 
thought he is ever seeking for the clue which 1s to guide him 
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in his onward progress. Hence we are prepared to find that 
he deals with the systems of his predecessors in the liberal 
temper which befits the philosopher, looking rather to the 
spirit of their teaching than to its letter. At the same time 
we expect also to find that he distinguishes carefully between 
the statements and the admissions to which his predecessors 
have distinctly committed themselves, and the inferences to 
which in his opinion those statements and admissions point: 
and, as it seems to me, this expectation 1s amply satisfied in 
the present instance. 

But if this is the true Protagoreanism, who are the ‘incom- 
plete Protagoreans’ whose theory is represented by Socrates in 
his conjectural defence? Who was it who maintained, that, 
while all ¢avrdcpara are equally true, one davracpa is better 
than another, and that the aodos is one who by his Aoyou causes 
good davracpara to take the place of bad ones, thus reforming 
the soul of the individual or the laws of a state by a process 
similar to that of the physician or of the farmer? The origin of 
this modified theory, which Socrates maintains with spirit and 
effect, is, I think, clearly indicated in the concluding paragraph 
of his pjows. Still speaking in the character of Protagoras, 
Socrates proceeds: ‘Thus, whether you will or no, you must 
submit to be a measure yourself, the theory being saved by the 
considerations which I have now adduced. If you have objec- 
tions to urge, urge them, either in continuous discourse or by 
- means of question and answer, as you please. But remember! 
there must be nothing unfair in your interrogatory, as it is the 
height of absurdity that one who makes virtue his aim should 
be perpetually unfair in argument. By unfairness I mean 
neglect of the difference between disputatious argument, in 
which quips and quirks are admissible, and dialectical discourse 
which seriously and soberly promotes the improvement of the 
interlocutor.’ ; 

The warning contained in the sentences here paraphrased 
is surely characteristic of Socrates himself and of no one else: 
and when the clue is found, tricks of Socratic conversation are 
immediately discoverable in the references to the tatpos and 
the yewpryos, and in the remarks about the haters of philosophy. 
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Indeed this passage seems to me to describe, precisely and 
exactly, the relation in which the historical Socrates stood to 
the historical Protagoras. Both of them despaired of philosophy 
or science: but whereas Protagoras, giving to the doctrine of 
Man the Measure a universal application, devoted himself to 
the pursuit of ‘culture’ in the individual, Socrates, making a 
reservation in favour of dya0ov and the like, found, in the 
pursuit of an apern of a different sort, something to occupy his 
energies, and, at any rate partially, to satisfy his aspirations’. 

Further this paragraph is not without importance in another 
way, inasmuch as it embodies a Platonic tenet: for Socraticism 
is rather incorporated in Platonism than superseded by it; and 
accordingly, even when, as in the republic and the Phaedbo, 
Plato proclaims knowledge and philosophic virtue to be the 
ends which he seeks, places are still kept in his system for 
Socrates’ substitutes—édo£a 6p6n and Snporixyn te xal trodtTeKy 
apeTn. 


e I nowcome to a matter which, for my main purpose, is of 
superior importance. It has been already pointed out that, 
when at 152, having already shown summarily that the doc- 
trine of Theaetetus may be regarded as a corollary of that of 
Protagoras, Socrates proceeds to a further study of their connec- 


1 That these ‘incomplete Protago- 
reans’ represent Socrates himself, ap- 
pears also in Cratyl. 386 a ff, a passage 
which bears important resemblances 
to that before us, Asked by Socrates 
whether he accepts the Protagorean 
theory of Man the Measure, Her- 
mogenes replies that there had been 
@ time when he was a Protagorean, 
but that he now holds only a qualified 
Protagoreanism ; “Hdn more &ywye, © 
Zwxpares, dropwyv kal évravOa éEqvéxOnv 
els amwep IIpwraydpas Aéyec* ov mdvu Te 
pévroe poe Soxet ovrws éxew. Further 
questions lead Hermogenes to deter- 
mine the character of his dissent. He 
holds that men may be good or bad, 


and that they are good or bad accord- 
ing as they are wise or foolish; this 
view he frankly admits is inconsistent 
with the theory of Protagoras which 
makes one man as wise as another. The 
position described is then precisely that 
of dc0t un wavraracet Tov Ipwraydpou 
Adyor Aéyouoww. Now Hermogenes was 
notoriously a pupil of Socrates, and 
to all appearances in sympathy with 
Socrates’ teaching. It will be observed 
further that the passage in the Cratylus 
confirms my view of the teaching of 
Protagoras, as Socrates says plainly 
that, if there are such things as dpéy nots 
and ddpoctvy, Protagoras’ maxim can- 
not be true. 
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tion, he plainly acknowledges that he has no authority for 
attributing what follows to Protagoras, and takes upon himself 
the whole responsibility of the exposition. Here then, if any- 
where in this part of the dialogue, we may hope to find a posi- 
tive contribution to the Platonic system. Accordingly I attempt 
a detailed analysis of the passage. 


152 p—153 p. Socrates conjectures that esoterically Protagoras 
rested his doctrine upon the theory ws év peév airo Ka’ avro ovdev éotiy, 
ovd av Tt mpoceirors opOds 00d omo.ovody 71, AAA’, éav ws peya Tporayo- 
pevys, kal opuxpov daveirat, cat éav Bapv, xovghov, Eipmavra te ovTus, 
WS pndevos GvTOs Evos pyTE TLVOS pyTE OToLOVOdY: éx dé Oy Hopas TE Kal 
Kiwyoews Kal Kpdcews mpos GAAyAa yiyverar wavra, & 54 pape elvat, 
ovk opOds mpocayopevovtes* Eat. péev yap ovdéror ovdey, act Se yiyverat. 
This theory, Socrates continues, has the support of all the codoi 
except Parmenides, as well as of the principal poets, tragic and 
comic. And it may further be urged in its favour that being (so 
called) and becoming have their origin in motion, whilst not-being 
and ‘destruction have their origin in rest: thus, heat and fire, life, 
health, perfection of body and soul, are produced by the one and 
destroyed by the other. 

153 p—155c. The doctrine of flux having thus been stated 
and justified, Socrates proceeds to build upon it a theory of sensa- 
tion. As so-called existence, i.e. becoming, depends upon motion, 
it would appear that what we call colour is to be regarded, not as 
anything in the eye or out of the eye, but as something which is 
generated when in a particular instance the eye encounters an 
appropriate motion. The theory finds confirmation in the fact that 
the same colour produces different effects upon different men and 
even upon the same man at different times. Warmth and size are 
similarly relative to the percipient subject; and in case this view 
should still present any difficulty, it is further pointed out that 
numbers und magnitudes are greater or less in relation to one 
another’. 

155 p—157 8. ‘But in order that we may arrive at the Prota- 
gorean explanation of these paradoxes, we must further develop our 
theory of sensation. With a view to this, having first satisfied 
ourselves that no uninitiated materialist is present, we will disclose 


1 See below, p. 267. 
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the mysteries of certain xopuyorepo. They too build their theory of 
sensation upon the doctrine of flux, maintaining that the all is 
motion, but that there are two sorts of motion, both of them inf- 
nitely numerous, whereof the one, ie. the object, has the power of 
acting, and the other, ie. the subject, the power of being acted 
upon. Their union produces an infinite progeny of twins, each pair 
consisting of an aioOyrov and an alofyois. For example, the eye as 
wacxov and a visible object as zootv, which are each of them a slow 
motion in one place, unite and produce quick motions from place to 
place, namely, sight proceeding from the eye, and whiteness pro- 
ceeding from the visible object. It is thus that the seeing eye and 
the white thing are generated. Similarly the hard and the warm 
are not independent existences (avra xaf avra), but the products 
of the union of two primary or slow motions. Further the zowwwy 
and the wdcyov themselves are not independent existences, as there 
is no zo.otv until it meets a wacyov, no macyov until it meets a 
wovovrv. Thus, as we said at the outset, ovdey éorw v airo xaf avro, 
ahAa tit ael yiyverat, to 8 elvor wavraxd0ev efatperéov : so that it is 
& mere inaccuracy of speech when we speak of a thing as 71, -rov, 
éuov, tode, éxetvo, or describe it by any name which implies fixity, 
the right terms to employ being yyvdpeva, rovovjpeva, azrodAvpeva, 
ad\ovovpeva, This rule holds, not only in the case of particulars, 
but also in that of aggregates of particulars, such as man, stone. 

[This developed theory of sensation reappears at 182 4, where 
we are reminded that aicOyors and ows are quick motions between 
macxov and zroovv, and that the zacyov and the zowty themselves, 
have no independent existence, becoming respectively aicOavdpevoy 
and zowv rt. only when they meet and so generate aloOyo.s and 
aicOyrév. But it is now further remarked that the quick motions, 
which take place between the two slow motions (Le. the changing 
object and subject), themselves undergo slow motion or change; so 
that whiteness, for example, and the corresponding sensation, them- 
selves experience flux. | 

157 c—159 =. In reply to a question put by Socrates, Theaetetus 
gives a guarded assent to the doctrine ro py ti elvar GAAA yiyvecOu 
det ayabev Kat Kadov kai mdvra & aptt Sujpev, not noticing, as it 
would seem, that, whereas the previous inquiry had been concerned 
only with the present impressions of sense, ayafov and xaAov are here 
ranked with them. However this may be, Socrates proceeds to 
complete the doctrine by including within its scope dreams and 
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other delusions of sense: for, though at first sight it may be 
imagined that these are exceptions to the rule laid down by Pro- 
tagoras and accepted by Theaetetus, it presently appears that, inas- 
much as Socrates sleeping is different from Socrates waking, and 
Socrates ill different from Socrates well, the present impressions 
of sleep and delirium are just as real as any other present im- 
pressions. 

159 x—160 =. Thus in sensation generally subject and object 
exist only in relation to one another: whence (1) my sensation, 
since it is part of my being, is true for me, and, as Protagoras puts 
it, I am the judge of what is to me, that it is, and of what is not to 
me, that it is not; and (2) as according to this doctrine I cannot be 
deluded or in error, I may be said to have knowledge of that of 
which I have sensation. It would appear then that the three doc- 
trines, mdyra pel, mavtwv ypyyatwv pérpov avOpurros, and émuotypyn 
aicOnots form a consistent whole. 


Plainly the stress of the argument here summarized is 
borne by the theory of sensation attributed to the xopurpdrepor, 
and accordingly upon this theory I now propose to comment. 

In the first place it will be noticed that the theory is thrice 
stated, and that at each repetition something is added. The 
original statement asserts that colour is neither the 77poaB8a)dov 
nor the wpoo8adXopuevov, but something generated between 
them in each particular instance; it does not however explain 
the relation of sight to that which sees, colour to that which is 
seen; still less does it deny the existence, apart from the act of 
seeing, of that which sees and that which is seen. When we 
come to the second statement, the materialists having been in 
the interval excluded, we find that the theory has grown apace. 
Object and subject are now mere capacities of acting and being 
acted upon, actualized only in conjunction, and then only in so 
far as sensation and quality are generated between them. 
When again we reach the third statement, we learn further 
that during their brief existence sensation and quality them- 
selves experience change. 

Now Plato makes it abundantly clear that he regards this 
theory of sensation as a corollary of the doctrine of flux. The 
moment he has completed his exposition of that doctrine he 
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proceeds to apply it to the phenomena of vision: ‘EzraueOa ro 
dptt Noy@, he says at 1535, pndév avto Kal’ avto év bv TiOer- 
res’ Kal Hiv ovTw péday Te Kal NevKOV Kal OTWWbv AadrAO YpoLa 
éx Ths WpogBoAs TOV OppaTwy pos THY TpoanKovaav dopav 
dhavetrar yeyevnpévov, cal 6 87 Exacrov eivai dayev yYpapma ovre 
TO TmpoaBaAdxXov ovTe TO TpoaBadrdopevov Sorat, GAAG pmeTaeV Tt 
éxaot@ idsov yeyovos. At 1564, where the theory of sensation 
is restated and augmented, Plato is careful to note that he still 
starts from the fundamental doctrine of flux. At 182.4, where 
the theory of sensation appears for the third time, Socrates 
introduces it in order to the settlement of the claims of the 
Heraclitean theory of knowledge, thus implying that the theory 
of sensation is a necessary consequence of Heraclitus’ character- 
istic dogma; while the addition here made to the theory of 
sensation is introduced expressly on the ground that the doc- 
trine of flux requires it. Plato holds then that the acceptance 
of the doctrine of flux ought to carry with it the acceptance of 
this theory of sensation, not only as it is originally stated at 
153 D—154 A, but also as it is developed at 156 a—157 c, and 
as it 1s completed at 182 A—p. 

At the same time he seems to indicate that, though the 
developments of the theory of sensation which are introduced at 
156 Aa—157c and 182 A—D are necessary consequences of the 
doctrine of flux, those developments did not originate with the 
preSocratic philosophers, and would not have been acknow- 
ledged by them. Before divulging the mysteries of the coprpe- 
tepot, he bids Theaetetus look about him, lest any of the 
uninitiated should be within hearing: ‘these are they, he con- 
tinues, ‘who attribute existence to that alone which they can 
grasp with their hands, refusing the title to actions, genera- 
tions, and generally what is invisible. Now it matters com- 
paratively little whether Plato in his description of the mate- 
rialists is thinking of any particular school: but it is very 
important that we should draw the inference which is plainly 
intended; namely, that the xoyrporepo: are not materialists. 
And when we come to consider the doctrine which the xopype- 
repot hold, we find accordingly that materialism has no place 
in their system, sensation and quality being «ivycets, while the 
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maoyov and the mototy with which they are connected are 
duvapecs actualized only when through their conjunction sensa- 
tion takes place. 

Who then are these immaterialists, the xoprporepor? They 
are not preSocratics: for all the preSocratics who made «lvnats 
the basis of their speculations (and with such alone we are here 
concerned) were materialists, and consequently, while they 
would have accepted the first statement of the theory of sensa- 
tion, 153 D—154 B, have no part in the ‘ mysteries’ in question. 
It would seem then that these cou»rorepos, who hold the theory 
of sensation, not as originally stated at 153 D—1548B (in which 
form the preSocratics might, and did, accept it), but as deve- 
loped at 156 a—157 c and 182 a—D (in which form the pre- 
Socratics did not and could not accept it), must needs belong 
to the Socratic succession, though Socrates himself, 1e. the 
historical Socrates, is plainly not included. 

Now since Schleiermacher (Platons Werke 111127), it has 
been commonly supposed that Aristippus is referred to in the 
first half of the dialogue: and in justification of this view it has 
been customary to cite Sextus Empiricus adv. math. vi 191 ff 
ghacly ody ot Kupnvarxol xpurnpia elvat ta 7a0n Kal pova Kata- 
AapBaverOar nai adtarpevota Tuyyave, Ta Sé TeroinKdtwv 
ta m7a0n pndey elvat Katadnroy wndé advarpevotov. OTe pmev 
yap Nevxatvopeba, hac, cal yAvKalopeba, Suvarov Aéyerv adea- 
yevorws kal [BeBatws| aveEedéyetws’ OTe be TO eurrountixoy 
Tov mwaous AevKdy éoTLv 7 YAUKU éoTLV, OVy oloy T aTrodai- 
veoOat. eixos yap éott nal Ud pn NEVKOD TVA AEVKAVTLKOS 
SiareOfvar cal bird pun yAuvKéos yAvKavOnvat..... TO yap rept 
nas cuuBaivoyv wabos éavtod mAéov ovdev nuiv évdcixvuTas. 
évOev kal ef vpn TAarnOés Aéyewv, povoy To Trabos npiv éotl harve- 
pevov' 76 8 ExTos Kat Tov TaOous TromTiKOY Taxa péVv éoTW Op, 
ov daivopevov Sé nuiv. In all this however there is no evidence 
that the Cyrenaics were acquainted with the ‘ mysteries’ of the 
xoprpotepot, 1.e. that part of the second statement of the theory 
by which the second statement is differentiated from the first. 
In short, there is here no evidence that the Cyrenaics regarded 
motovv and macxov as duvapers. On the contrary Sextus says 
plainly that they assumed the actuality of subject and object, 
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denying only the accuracy of the former’s apprehension of the 
latter’: whence it would seem that they must be ranked, not 
with the couporepor, but with the duvnros by whom the theory 
of sensation was entertained in its original shape. 

That the xopurporepos are not the Cynics may be taken for 
granted, even if we are not prepared to identify the auto 
with Antisthenes and his followers. It has not, I think, been 
suggested that Plato is here thinking of the Megarians ; and for 
my own part I can see nothing to encourage such a notion. 

It only remains then to suppose that this theory of sensa- 
tion, which, though strange to the féovres, is here regarded as 
a necessary consequence of the doctrine of flux, originated with 
Plato himself. Accordingly I hope hereafter to show that in 
one stage of its development the Platonic system found a place, 
not only for the doctrine of flux, but also for its corollary, the 
‘mystical’ theory of sensation. 

One other matter there is to which I must recur hereafter: 
I mean the mpds dAdAnAa of 185 A ff—ovaia, ur elvat, dpororns, 
avopolorns, TavTov, Oarepov, Ev, aptOpuos, dptcov, wepitrov. The 
very list suggests a reference to a certain stage of Platonic de- 
velopment: but it will be convenient to defer comment upon 
these categories, as well as the further study of the theory of 
sensation, until at the end of the present paper I proceed to 
collect such evidence as is available in regard to the relations of 
the Theaetetus to other dialogues. 


§3 187 a—201 c 


e 


xwduveves yn adrnOns Sdfa émiotnpn elvas. 


It has been remarked that, in the course of the discussion 
of Theaetetus’ first hypothesis, ove dAdo ti éorev émictnpm 7 
aia @novs, another element, distinct from the present impressions 


1 Elsewhere (adv. math, v1 53) 
Sextus makes the Cyrenaics deny exist- 
ence to anything besides wd@; of re 
yap ard ris Kupyyns didéoopor pbva 
gdacly twapxew Tra wdOn, Gddo Se obdéy. 
But this statement, as Zeller points 


out Ph. d. Gr. m i 300, is inexact: 
‘*Diess ist jedoch ungenau: die Cyre- 
naiker kénnen nach dem vorstehenden 
nicht geliugnet haben, dass die Dinge 
existiren, sondern nur, dass wir von 
threr Existenz wispen,” 
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of sense, comes into view, and is reserved for further investi- 
gation, | 

It is the inquiry into the relativism of Protagoras which 
brings this element to light. Siding with the ‘incomplete 
Protagoreans’, Socrates shows that the doctrine of Man the 
Measure, while it holds good in respect of present impressions 
of sense, is not applicable to vytewov, cupdépov, ayabov, or 
generally to anticipations of the future: for example, the phy- 
sician can form a better opinion about the future sensations of 
the patient than the patient himself; Protagoras is a better 
judge than any of us can be about the effect which his argu- 
ments will produce when we hear them. 

At 184 B Socrates recurs to the element in question. It is 
not through the several senses, but 6c’ avris, that yruyn appre- 
hends the existence of the objects of two senses, the difference 
of those objects, the identity of each with itself, their number, 
their likeness, or their unlikeness. It is not through the appro- 
priate sense, but 6’ av’ris, that wuy7 apprehends the existence 
of two contrary objects of the same sense, their contrariety, and 
the existence of their contrariety. It is not through the senses, 
but 6: aitys, that yuy7, reflecting upon the past and the 
present with an eye to the future, apprehends xador, aicypop, 
aya0ov, and xaxov. The attempt to find knowledge in sensation 
haying failed, we must then look for it next év éxelyw ro 
ovopate 6 Ti mor éyee 4 Wuyn, tay ait) Kal ait mpaypa- 
TevnTat Tepl Ta dvta; that is to say, in the process which takes 
place when yuy7 aut) dc avtTns apprehends ovaia, ur) elvas, 
OmoLoTHS, avowordTns, TavTOV, Oatepov, ev, apiOuos, Aptuov, Te- 
purrov, &e. 

Remarking that the process here described is called doFatew, 
Theaetetus hazards the conjecture that Knowledge is True 
Opinion, This hypothesis Socrates proceeds to examine in the 
second part of the dialogue, interposing however an inquiry 
into the nature of False Opinion. 

First, it is supposed that everything is either known or not 
known, the intermediate states of learning and forgetting being 
left out of account, In this case there cannot be such a thing 
as False Opinion, because it is impossible at once to know and 
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not to know the same thing. 188 a—c. [Whence it appears 
that, in the as yet undiscovered region of émriornrd, error in 
respect of their ova/a, yu) elvat, dpowrns, avomotdrns, &e, is 
impossible: the knowledge of the ériornrd carries with it the 
knowledge of their relations. ] 

Secondly, it is suggested that False Opinion consists in 
opining what is not, ra yu) dvta. But when this phrase is 
strictly interpreted in the sense of ‘what is non-existent’, the 
suggestion immediately falls to the ground. 188 c—189 B. 
[Every sentence in this paragraph betrays a consciousness that, 
though yeudy doFdfew is not ra pon dvta Sokaley, if by ra py) 
évra we mean ‘what is not-existent’, yrevd7 So-dlew ts Ta un 
dvta So€aveww, if by ta pu) Syra we mean, as in the sophist, 
‘what is other than the fact ’.] 

Thirdly, it is thought that False Opinion is an exchange 
of opinion which takes place in the mind: this however cannot 
be, so long as by assumption it is impossible at once to know 
and not to know the same thing. 189 B—190 5. [In other 
words, so long as we ignore the states of learning and forgetting, 
which are intermediate between absolute knowledge and abso- 
lute ignorance, no place can be found for False Opinion.] 

Accordingly, abandoning the postulate introduced at 188 4, 
we start afresh. And now we perceive that False Opinion 
occurs in the conjunction of sensation and thought, through 
the imperfections of the latter. Opinion is an unspoken pro- 
position which purports to represent the relations of sensibles, 
and it is false if it fails to do so. For example, Socrates and 
a stranger are different persons: but if Theaetetus sees at a 
distance an object which is in reality the stranger, he may take 
it for Socrates, because his recollection of Socrates’ appearance, 
when he is at a distance, is only imperfect. 

There is however another case in which False Opinion is 
possible. Hitherto we have supposed error to be impossible in 
regard to objects of thought: but we now observe that it may 
occur in the addition of two numbers: and, seemingly, here too 
it is the imperfection of thought which is the cause. As we 
cannot confound good and bad, and yet, through the imperfec- 
tion of our notions of them, may attribute them wrongfully to 
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particulars, so we cannot confound eleven and twelve, and yet, 
through the imperfection of our notions of them, may make a 
mistake in the addition of seven and five. [In fact, numbers, 
though they are not sensibles, resemble sensibles in virtue of 
their plurality, and thus occupy that position, intermediate 
between ideas and sensibles, which Aristotle expressly attri- 
butes to the Platonic padnparixd.| 

The result of this investigation is then that, whereas d0£a 
is an unspoken proposition which purports to represent the 
relations of particulars, whether sensible or mathematical, it 
may fail to represent those relations, and in that case is false. 

Having thus cleared up our notions about Opinion and 
especially about False Opinion, we proceed to inquire whether, 
as Theaetetus supposes, Opinion which is True is Knowledge: 
in other words, whether, in order that an unspoken proposition 
may be regarded as knowledge, it is sufficient that it should 
represent the fact, i.e. the relation of certain sensibles, In 
this stage a familiar example immediately disposes of Theaete- 
tus’ hypothesis. The orator by his persuasive speech may bring 
a jury to believe that certain events happened as indeed they 
did happen. The belief thus produced is a true opinion, but 
no one would think of giving to it the name of knowledge. 
Mere truth is then insufficient to convert opinion into know- 
ledge. 

It is easy to see that this second part of the dialogue is a 
necessary sequel to the first part. The first part showed that, 
while Sensation was relative, Opinion was not so. Conse- 
quently, while the claims of Sensation might be summarily 
dismissed, the claims of Opinion must be. reserved for further 
examination. It now appears that, though opinions, Le. judg- 
ments which purport to represent the relations of sensibles, 
may be true or false, opinion which is true is not therefore 
knowledge. Thus the second hypothesis shares the fate of 
the first. At this point however it occurs to us that dof£a 
adnOns might, perhaps, by the addition of some further assur- 
ance, be raised to the higher status. To the consideration of 
certain attempts to provide such an assurance, Socrates addresses 
himself in the third part of the dialogue. 


17—2 
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§4 201 c—210D 
THv peta Abyou adyOn SoEav emiotnyny elvat. 


At this point Theaetetus suddenly remembers hearing some 
one say that Knowledge is True Opinion together with a Aoyos, 
those things only whereof there is a Aoyos being émiotnrta, 
Socrates wonders whether the theory mentioned by Theaetetus 
is one which he has himself heard propounded by certain per- 
sons; namely, (1) that the primitive elements, of which we and 
other things are constructed, have no Adyos, being capable of 
being named, but not of carrying predicates, even such predicates 
as ov, un ov, avTd, éxelvo, ExagTov, jovov, TovTo; for, as these 
predicates are universally applicable, they are distinct from the 
elements, while the elements, if they could be described at all, 
must, as elements, be described apart from all other things; 
but (2) that combinations of elements have a Xéyos, which is in 
fact a combination of the names of the elements, Thus, ac- 
cording to this theory, the elements are ddoya, ayvwora, 
aic@nrd, while their combinations are yvworal, pnral, adnbei 
S0& dofacral; and without Aéyes, there may be truth, but 
there cannot be knowledge. Theaetetus having admitted that 
the doctrine is familiar to him in this form, Socrates proceeds to 
examine the hypothesis, that, while elements are unknowable, 
combinations of elements are knowable. A combination of 
elements is, either an aggregate composed of them, or some- 
thing which proceeds from them, having a nature of its own. 
But if the combination is an aggregate of elements and is 
knowable, the elements must be knowable also: and if the 
combination is not an aggregate of elements, but a distinct 
nature, it is after all one and indivisible, in fact an element, 
and therefore by hypothesis unknowable. 

Thus the theory of Socrates’ rivés, that crovyeta are ahoya 
and therefore dyvwora, while cvAAaBai have Adyou and there- 
fore are yvworai, falls to the ground; but it still remains to 
examine the less complex theory of Theaetetus’ ris. Accord- 
ingly Socrates asks what is meant by the term Aoyos? Three 
interpretations appear to be possible : 
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(1) Adyos may mean the expression of thought in spoken 
words. But, as every def may sooner or later be uttered 
aloud, the addition of doryos in this sense of the term will not 
convert 66£a adnOns into ériotnun. 

(2) Adéyos may mean the enumeration of the elements of 
which the thing in question is constituted, in opposition to the 
enumeration of larger divisions. Reflection shows however that 
correct enumeration in one instance is consistent with incorrect 
enumeration in another, and when this happens we cannot 
possibly regard the correct enumeration as knowledge. Thus 
there may be an 6p6n d0£a pera Aoyou which is not éricrnun. 

(3) dAeyos may mean the mark by which the thing in 
question is distinguished from other things. For example, the 
sun may be distinguished from all other things by the state- 
ment that it is the brightest of the heavenly bodies: this then 
may be regarded as its Acyos. Thus it would seem that ‘one 
who to a right opinion about anything adds its distinguishing 
mark, will thereby become possessed of Knowledge, where pre- 
viously he has had no more than Opinion.’ But how can we be 
said to have right opinion about a thing so long as we are 
unable to distinguish it from other things? Surely in the 
absence of the distinguishing mark we should be thinking, not 
of that thing only, but of those others also from which it has 
‘not been distinguished. It would seem then that we already 
possess a right opinion about the distinguishing mark. And 
how about the distinguishing mark which is added? Are we 
expected to have a right opinion of it or to knowit? In the 
one case knowledge consists in adding, to the right opinion 
which we already possess as to the distinguishing mark of a 
thing, a new right opinion: in the other, knowledge consists in 
adding to right opinion knowledge, the very thing which we 
are attempting to define. 

The third theory having thus collapsed, Socrates consoles 
Theaetetus with the reflection that the debate has relieved him 
of a mistaken opinion. 
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This last section of the dialogue contains one obvious refer- 
ence to contemporary philosophy. Probably few nowadays deny 
that the theory of sensible orovyeta which are ddoya and there- 
fore dyvwora, and avAdaBai which have Aoyou and consequently 
are yvworai, is the property of Antisthenes. Now if the ruevés, 
whose doctrine is stated by Socrates, are to be identified with a 
particular school, that of the Cynics, would it not seem that the 
tis, of whom Theaetetus speaks, is also capable of particular 
identification? Apparently the commentators take for granted 
that, as in the course of the discussion Theaetetus accepts the 
‘dream’ of Socrates as an interpretation of his own, the tis of 
the one and the revés of the other are indistinguishable. This 
seems to me to be a mistake: for, though in 201 D-—206 B the 
theory of Socrates’ ruvés is used to interpret that of Theaetetus’ 
tis, after the overthrow of the theory of the former it is still 
found necessary to examine the theory of the latter. Thus the 
theory that Knowledge is d0&a arnO1s wera Adyou has an inde- 
pendent existence; and the identification of the tivés with the 
Cynics, so far from making a search for the ris superfluous, 
rather proves the need of it. Of whom then is Plato thinking 
when he makes Theaetetus speak of some one who had identified 
knowledge with S0£a addOs wera Noyou? Plato is thinking, I 
imagine, primarily of Socrates, secondarily of himself. 

It will be remembered that the ‘incomplete Protagoreans ’, 
whom I have identified with Socrates, recognize, not only 
aicOnaes, but also Sofas, which d6&ae may be good or bad. Now 
the Sofa which the historical Socrates accounted good was a 
So&a adnOns accompanied by a Acyos, which Aoyos was the 
enumeration of the characteristics exhibited by a few acknow- 
ledged instances. Plainly this is the avn@js dé6£a peta Aoyou 
of Theaetetus’ ris, interpreted, as at 206 E, 207 c, in the sense 
of the enumeration of elements (7 dua orovyeiou SiéEod0s). And 
a little consideration will shew that, if the status of érvornun is 
claimed for the ypnorn Sofa which, according to the historical 
Socrates, constitutes wisdom, precisely the objections raised in 
the Theaetetus are valid against its pretensions. For, firstly, 
this view is practically identical with that of the Cynics, and is 
therefore open to the criticism by which they have been over- 
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thrown: and secondly, the Socratic Adyos is an enumeration for 
the correctness of which there is no guarantee. The ‘good 
opinion’ of Socrates is not then to be regarded as knowledge. 
Nor indeed did Socrates represent it as such, his position being 
throughout that of a philosophical agnostic. Nevertheless it 1s 
reasonable that Plato, who in the Theaetetus is submitting to 
examination all previous theories of knowledge, that of the 
Eleatics alone excepted, should distinguish between the ‘wisdom’ 
which was Socrates’ substitute for knowledge, and knowledge 
properly so called. To draw this distinction 1s, I conceive, 
the purpose of the passage upon which I have been com- 
menting. | 

This is not however the only possible interpretation of the 
theory of Theaetetus’ ris : two other interpretations are offered, 
One of them, that which makes d0£a admO7)5 pera Xoyou mean 
no more than ‘the vocal expression of true opinion,’ is plainly 
introduced only for the sake of precision, and need not delay 
us. The other, ‘Adyos is the mark by which the thing in 
question differs from other things, To éyeuw Te onuetov eireip 
@ Tév anavtav diadéper TO épwrnOév, deserves serious at- 
tention. 

When Plato was still no more than a Socratic, when he 
still had no higher ambition than the construction of Socratic 
definitions with a view to consistency of thought and of action, 
he already perceived that the method pursued by his master 
was capable of improvement. Whereas Socrates in framing his 
general definitions (Adyor, Urobécess) had been content to observe 
a few positive instances and note their common characteristics, 
Plato was not satisfied until he had first ascended to the genus 
and next divided it into its species, so as to distinguish the 
species sought from other species allied to it. The definition 
thus attained was, of course, no more than a Socratic Aeyos or 
vroGecis: but for the construction of a Aoyos or vrobeats, the 
new instrument, dia/peors, was a manifest improvement upon 
the traditional éraywyy. Of the conscious use of dialpects in 
Plato’s Socratic period we have clear proof in the Huthyphro 
120, where, having discovered that écvor is a part of dieacov, 
Socrates proceeds to inquire what part of Sécavov it is, and 
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presently ascertains that it is rd epi thy tév Oedy Oepa- 
qeiav’. 

_ When Plato passed out of the Socratic stage, and, beginning 
to dream of a theory of knowledge, devised the theory of ideas, 
the Socratic Aoyos or Urofects, sought by means of d:alpeoss, 
still found a place, though naturally only a secondary place, in 
the system. The Adyos is all that Plato has as yet achieved, — 
whéov yap pot paiverar 7) Kata THY Tapovcay opyny édixécbat 
tov ye Soxodvros ewol ta viv 506 E,—when in the republic he 
looks forward to the establishment of a scheme of ideas in virtue 
of the ascent to the ayaOov: it is the Aeyos upon which he falls 
back as a Sevrepos mrAovs in the Phaedo,—éoke 5n por yphvast 
eis TOUS AOyous KaTaduydvta éyv éxelvorts oKoTTety Tov SyTaV 
thv adnOecay 99E: and d:aipects, which, to borrow a phrase 
from the Theaetetus, thy Suahopav éxaorov AapBRaves H THY 
adXr\wv Svadéper, is the process by which the Adyos is obtained, 
102 DE. 

Now the Adyos of Scvov in the Euthyphro, and the Adryos to 
which the Platonic Socrates, disappointed of his hopes, has 
recourse in the Phaedo, are Noyou in the third of the three senses 
given to the word in the Theaetetus, and differ from the vrobéces 
of the historical Socrates precisely as the third Adyos of the 
Theaetetus differs from the second. That is to say, while the 
Socratic vaofeo.s is an enumeration of the characteristics 
common to several positive instances, the Aoyos of the Huthyphro 
and the Phaedo, being obtained by dcalpeccs of the genus, is the 
statement of the characteristic difference. Accordingly, when 
in the Theaetetus Plato shows that dofa drOrs pera Adyor, 
Adyos being the statement of the characteristic difference, is not 


1 3. “Opa 5) 7d pera Toiro. el 
yap wépos Td dotov Tod Sixalov, det 54 


Tod Stxalov doy éorw, va cal Medijry 
Aéywuev wnxed’ huds adixety pnd doe- 


mas, ws Eorxev, ekevpety 7d wotov pépos 
dv ely rod Sixalov 7d dovov. el pev ody 
od pe hpdras Tt Tay viv 54, olov motov 
pépos dorly dpiOpot 7d Apriov xal rls wy 
ruyxdver ovros 6 dpiOuds, elroy dy ore 
és dv ph oxadnvds 7 GAN loookedhs* F 
od doxet cor; E. “Epovye. 2. Iepe dh 
Kal gd éue ovrw diddéat, 7 wotov wépos 


Belas ypdgecOa, ws ixavis 75n wapd cod 
penadnkéras rad re edoeBR Kal cova Kal 
Ta ph. E. Todro rolvov Euorye Soxet, & 
ZwKpares, 7d pépos Tov dixalov elvas evoe- 
Bés re xal dovov, rd wept Thy Tov Bea» 
Oeparelav’ 1d dé repli rhy ray dvOpdiruy 
Td dorrdy elvat Tov dexalov uépos. Huthy- 
phro 12D &, 
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émiatnun, because (1) the Adyos is itself a Sé&a, and (2) the 
ar7Ons dd€a includes the Aoyos, he completes his criticism of 
the Socratic ‘ Begriffsphjlosophie’ by a notice of the modification 
of its method which he had himself introduced. It is true that 
Plato had never claimed for Aoyos the rank of knowledge, so that 
he has nothing to retract. But, as before, in speaking of Socrates, 
so here in speaking of himself, he properly points out that 
a method which leads only to Adyou cannot pretend to be 
scientific. 


Thus neither the aic@nous to which the preSocratics (with 
the exception of Parmenides) had trusted, nor d0fa arnOns 
founded upon aio Onous, nor the ads Sofa peta Aoyou of the 
Socratics, either as originally conceived by the master, or with 
the additions devised by the pupils, is entitled to take rank as 
CTLOTN UN. 


§ 5 Results. 


The lesson taught in the Theaetetus is, that no system based 
upon the theory of flux can without inconsistency allow ‘know- 
ledge’ of sensibles: whence it follows that the physicists 
(Empedocles, Anaxagoras, Democritus) are Protagoreans without 
knowing it, and that the Socratics, in whom we recognize 
incomplete Protagoreans, are well advised in not claiming for 
their dAnOns Sea petra Noyou the higher status of émornyn. 
It is then not the Protagorean element, but the non-Prota- 
gorean element, which Plato seeks to eliminate from the teach- 
ing of his predecessors, his end being the presentation of a 
perfectly developed theory of.flux. For, his quarrel with the 
physicists is, not, that they build upon that theory, but, that, 
doing so, they shrink from its weightiest consequence. He is 
indeed a better Heraclitean than Heraclitus himself, as appears 
when the theory of sensation passes from the auvnros to the 
xoprpotepot, to be by them developed in accordance with the 
fundamental doctrine of the Ephesian. 
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There is then for Plato no ‘knowledge’ either of sensibles, 
or of their relations, and the addition of a Xoyos, whether 
obtained by Socratic évraywry7 or by Platonic dvalpeots, can have 
no magical effect. Hence he must either renounce the pursuit 
of knowledge, or posit, distinct from sensibles, existences which 
are not, like them, mutable and transient. Between these 
alternatives there can be no hesitation. He posits existences, 
immutable and eternal, and calls them ideas. Accordingly we 
find him insisting, in the Parmenides that one who does not, 
upon consideration of the whole case, allow the existence of eidy 
of things, each thing having an eléos which is determinate, 
immutable, and eternal, will have no object to which to direct 
his intelligence, and his dialectical faculty will accordingly be 
wasted ; and in the Timaeus, that the recognition of a difference 
between d0£a adrnOns and vods (which difference is proved by 
arguments similar to those of Theaetetus 201 A—c) carries with 
it as a corollary the acceptance of the theory of ideas’. 

The Theaetetus is then intended to prepare the way for, and 
to lead up to, the theory of ideas, or, to speak more precisely, to 
the fundamental proposition of that theory, ‘ besides sensibles, 
there are eternal and immutable existences called ideas.’ We 
have seen however that at different periods of his philosophical 


1 "ANG pévra, efrev 6 Tappevlins, ef 
yé ris 54, © Daxpares, ad ph edoer ely 
Tov Bru elva, els wdvta TA vuv dh Kal 
@\r\a roaidra dwoBréyas, undé re dprei- 
ras eldos évds éxdorou, obde dro rpéper 
Thy didvoway eter, wh daw liéav rdv dyrwy 
éxdorov Thy alrhy del elva, kal olrws 
Thy rou dwadréyecOa: Sivaymv wavrdract 
dtapOepe?t. Parmenides 13538. de odv 
viv y éuhv adbros rlOeuae Ynpov’ el yey 
vous Kal défa dAnOhs éorov Sto yévn, rav- 
rdmacw eva Kad’ abra ravra, avalaOnra 
UP tov el5n, voovpeva povov’ el 5, ws 
rit palverat, ddfa ddnOns vow Scadéper 7d 
pnoév, wdv0’ drbo’ ad dia Tov cwmaros 
alcOavbuc0a, Oeréov BeBaibrara. dvo dn 
Nexréov exeivw, Sibre xwpls yeydvarov ayo- 
prolws re Exerov’ Td ey yap abray dia 
RUdaxis, 700" bord wecGovs nuiv éyylyverat: 


kal rd ev del per’ adnPouvs Ad-you, 7rd 8e 
dvoyov’ Kal rd wev dxlynrov meBot, 7d 
dé peramweworév’ Kal rou pev xrdvra dydpa 
peréxew paréov, vot 5é Oeovs, dvOpiwrwr 
dé yévos Bpaxv zt. rTovrwy dé ovrus 


_éxovruw dpodoynréov & pév elvac rd xara 


raura eldos &xov, xrvX. Timaeus 51 pv. 

In this connection it is worth while 
tocompare Aristotle’s well known state- 
ment: cuvéBn 3 7 wepi rwv elddy dota 
rots elmovor id 7d wecoOnvac wept r7s 
d\nbelas rots: ‘Hpaxderrelos AGyots ws 
wdytwv Tov alcOnrav ael pedvrwvy, wor 
elmep émtorjun Tiwds Eorar Kal ppornors, 
érépas dety rwas pices elvat wapd rds 
alc@nras pevotcas’ ob yap elvac ru» 
peovray emoriuny. metaphysics M 4. 
1078 b 12, 
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development Plato interpreted this fundamental proposition in 
different ways, conceiving, when he wrote the republic and the 
Phaedo, (a) that ‘every plurality of things called by a common 
name has an idea corresponding to it,’ and (6) that ‘things are 
what they are by the immanence of the idea, whereas, when he 
wrote the Philebus, the Parmenides, and the Timaeus, he held 
(a) that there are ava xa’ ata eidn of érroca ducer only, to the 
exclusion of ra awpds Tt, amogacets, and oxevacra, and (b) that 
the particular stands to the avro xa” avro eidos in the relation 
of piunua to trapaderypa. We have seen too that the later date 
of the doctrine of the three dialogues last named is proved, not 
only by its greater maturity, but also by the references which 
those dialogues contain to the two dialogues first named, and by 
the testimony, in this respect irrefragable, of the well-informed 
Aristotle. It is therefore necessary to inquire whether the 
theory to which the Theaetetus is preparatory, is the earlier 
doctrine of the republic and the Phaedo, or the later doctrine of 
the Philebus, the Parmenides, and the Jimaeus; in short, 
whether the idea, as conceived in the Theaetetus, is an immanent 
universal or a natural type. 

The following considerations seem to me to be decisive. 

(1) At 155 B Socrates comments upon the case érav dayev 
éue TyALKOvde SvTA, pnTe avEnOévTa pnTe TOvvavTiov TabdvTa 
év éuavt@, cod Tod véou viv pév pellw elvat, borepov 5é éraT- 
Tw, pndev Tod éwod dyxou adaipebévtos adAG aod avEnOévtos. 
Now in the Phaedo 102 B—D Plato discusses ‘with legal preci- 
sion’ (Euyypadixds) the case érav Yuuplav Lwxparous his pelle 
elvas, and decides that the phrase 6 Yuppias varepéyer Ywxpa- 
rovs is incorrect, the truth being that Socrates has in him 
opixpotns (i.e. the idea of short) as against péye0os (i.e. the 
idea, of tall) which is in Simmias. Let the doctrine of the 
Phaedo be applied to the case put in the Theaetetus, and we 
have this result: ‘When we say that Socrates is at one time 
taller than Theaetetus and at another time shorter, we mean 
that he has in him at one time the idea of tall and at another 
time the idea of short’, so that a change has taken place in him 
in the interval, namely the substitution of one immanent idea 
for another. Such is the explanation which the Socrates of the 
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Phaedo would give of the case stated in the Theaetetus. The 
Socrates of the last named dialogue needs however no such 
artifice. Expressly remarking that no change has taken place 
in himself, he recognizes in the growth of Theaetetus a sufficient 
explanation of the fact that, whereas at one time he is taller 
than Theaetetus, at another he is shorter. That is to say, he is 
aware that the words ‘tall’ and ‘short’ describe the relations in 
which he stands to something else, and that the intervention of 
the immanent idea is wholly unnecessary. It would seem then 
that the Theaetetus belongs, not to the period of the Phaedo, 
when Plato saw no way of meeting the Zenonian paradox of 
predication except by the assumption of an immanent idea for 
every general term, but rather to the period of the Parmenides, 
when clearer views about relation had enabled him to discard 
the theory of immanence, and to erase great and small, like 
and unlike, &c, from the list of the avra xa@ avra etén. 

(2) It has been already remarked that the ‘mysteries’ of 
the xoprporepot, i.e. so much of the theory of sensation as 1s 
not introduced until after the exclusion of the uninitiated 
materialists, cannot be assigned to any of Plato’s predecessors 
or contemporaries, and that he must therefore be held re- 
sponsible for this speculation. Now, whereas according to the 
duvntoe object and subject are évra, (so far as anything can be 
so designated,) and generate sensation when they come into 
proximity, according to the xouporepos object and subject are 
potentialities, the one having the power of acting, the other of 
being acted upon’, and are themselves generated or actualized 
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1 goxn dé, €& Fs xal d viv 57 édéyomer 
wdyra nprnra, noe alrav, ws Td way 
klynots Fv kat dddo rapa Touro obdév, THs 
dé xurnoews Sto eldn, wANDE pev daretpov 
éxdrepov, Stvayy 5é ro pev rorety Exov, 
76 6é macxev. éx 5é ys TovTwr 6udrlas 
re kal rplyews mpos GAnvAa ylyverac 
Exyova wANOe perv dwreipa, Sldupa dé, To 
bev alaOnrov, To 5é¢ alaOnots, del cuvex- 
alerovoa kal yervwpéevn pera. Tov alcOn- 
rou. 1564. These sentences immedi- 
ately recall the well known passage in 
the sophist 247 p; Aéyw 5% 70 xal 


dmovavouv Kexrnudov diva, etr’ els 70 
woveiy Erepov Griouy wepuxos, efr’ els 76 
wadety kal ouxporaroy bro Too Pavdora- 
Tov, kay el povoy elodrat, way rovro 
dvrws elvar* riOenar yap pov opliew ra 
ovra, ws ori ovK GAO Te WAT SUvayus: 
but it will be convenient to defer the 
consideration of it to a future occasion. 

When Campbell in his commentary 
on Theaetetus 156 a remarks ‘‘In com- 
parison with these advocates of gross 
bodily ‘ matter’, Protagoras is almost 
an idealist. His disciples ’’ [i.e. the xou- 
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in the process of sensation. For example, in vision, the meet- 
ing of the potentialities generates, not so much, sight in the 
eye and whiteness in the object, as rather, the seeing eye and 
the white object. Thus until the potentialities, object and 
subject, meet, there is in actuality neither object nor subject; 
ovTe yap Tovody éott TL, mply adv TO TaoyovTL cuVENON, ovTE 
Waoxyov, Tply adv TO Tovovvts....... @ote €& amdvtwyv ToUTM)D, 
Omrep €€ apyns édéyouev, ovdev elvas ev avTo Kal avTo, dAXAd TiVE 
del ybyvecOar, ro 8 elvat mavraydbev éEaperéov. 157 A: and 
when they meet, the resultant sensation and quality are not 
independent existences; TO pév wdaoyov aicOnrnv arr ovK 
aicOnaou ere yiryverOat, ro &€ Trotody Trotev TL GAN ov TroLoTHTA. 
182 a. Plainly the view here taken of subject, object, and 
their relations, is wholly irreconcilable with the teaching of 
the republic and the Phaedo: for in those dialogues, the theory 
of the immanent idea being dominant, it is 7rocérns, immutable 
and indestructible, which makes the thing zroév rt, while the 
existence of the arovornres apart from the thing itself, the rode 
Ti, is of the essence of the doctrine, because otherwise Plato 
sees no escape from the Zenonian paradox of predication’. 
The doctrine of the Theaetetus is then different from that of 
the republic and the Phaedo. 

But, if the ‘mysteries’ are utterly inconsistent with the 
teachings of the republic and the Phaedo, they are, I conceive, 
not merely consistent with that of the Zimaeus, but even neces- 
sary to its completion. On a previous occasion, Journ. of Phil. 
xill 21 ff, I tried to show that in the last named dialogue Plato 


yorepor] ‘‘believe not indeed in aworld 6é¢ xpdéas év avrois [i.e. in the ob- 


of vonra efSn, but in a hidden process 
underlying appearances,” and ‘‘ The 
‘disciples of Protagoras’” [i.e. the 
Kopworepor again] “are evidently con- 
temporaries of Plato,” he approximates 
to my theory, which sees in the doc- 
trine of the xouydrepor an unqualified 
idealism ; in fact, the idealism of Plato 
himeelf. 

1 Compare republic 507 &, "Evovaons 
wou év Supaccy od pews Kal éxixetpour- 
Tos Tov ExovTos XpnocOat auTy, ra povons 


jects], day un wapayévnras yévos rplrov 
liig éx’ avro rovro wepuxds, olcOa drt 
n Te Owes ovdev GWerat, Ta Te xXpw- 
para fora: dépara. If this passage is 
to be strictly interpreted, it indicates 
contentment with the view which the 
Socrates of the Theaetetus rejects; 
while if it is not to be strictly inter- 
preted, the laxity of the statement 
seems to me inexplicable on the hypo- 
thesis that Plato was already acquainted 
with the ‘mysteries’ of the xouyérepor. 
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resolves aic@nrd into two potentialities, ravrdv, ie. eternal 
modes of thought, and @arepov, i.e. position in space and 
time: but in reconstructing the theory of sensation I had only 
a few scanty hints upon which to rely. Now, in the Theaetetus, 
I find a theory of sensation which is exactly what was wanted 
to complete the system of the Zimaeus. Whence I conclude 
that the two dialogues belong to the same period, and further 
that they are intended to supplement one another’. 

(3) In the concluding pages of the first part of the dialogue, 
184 B—187 A, white and black, shrill and deep, which are per- 
ceived by the soul through the eyes and the ears respectively, 
and cannot be perceived through any other sense than those 
which are respectively appropriated to them, are emphatically 
contrasted with certain «xowvd, which are perceived by the soul 
avr) 5¢ adris, without the intervention of the senses. As 
specimens of these «xowd, which, as they may attach to two 
sorts of sensibles, cannot be perceived by either sense, Socrates 
mentions ove/a and 76 p27) elvan, opmoudrns and dvopoéTns, TavToY 
and Garepor, & and 6 ddXos apOuds, apriov and qweperror: and 
to this list of the judgments which soul pronounces upon a sur- 








1 Itis to observed that the perpetual 
flux of ale@yra, which is presupposed 
in the U'heaetetus, is an important ele- 
ment in the physics of the Timaeus, 
and that in that dialogue an ingenious 
theory is propounded to account for 
it. It may also be noted that the 
passage about the salutary effects of 
motion,—zZ. Tl dé; 9 rar cwpuarwr éfis 
olx Ure norvylas per Kal dpylas GudANwras, 
umd yuuvaclwy 5é kal kwiocewr ert wodv 
gugerac; O. Nal. 3. 'H & & ry yoxg 
fis, oly vad pwabjoews wer wal weddrys, 
kurnodow ovrow, xraral re padymara Kal 
owterat Kal ylyvera: BeAriwy, vad & 
novylas dueNernalas re Kai duablas ovens, 
ovre Tt pavOave dre dv dy érihavOdve- 
rot; O, Kal wad. 153 8, —which passage 
is introduced in order to justify the 
doctrine of flux, has its echo in Timaeus 
89 © ro wer auTay dp apyla did-yor wal raw 
EQUTOU Kwycewr iovxlay dyor acderécra- 


Tov avayKn ylyvecOar, Ta O ev -yupra- 
clo.s éppwuevéoraroy, Compare 88 p, 

The eclecticism of which we have 
an instance in this appropriation of 
the Heraclitean doctrine of flux, is 
characteristic of the later theory of 
ideas, So long as Plato hoped by 
ascent to the ayafer to convert Socratic 
Uroééces into accurate and certified re- 
presentations of ideas, and thus to 
pass through ontology to the sciences, 
he could afford to neglect the specu- 
lations of his predecessors. But when 
it became plain that knowledge of the 
ideas presumed the study of partien- 
lars, so that he must pass throngh the 
so-called sciences to ontology, it be- 
came necessary for him to study, eriti- 
cize, and mutatis mutandis absorb, the 
results which his predecessors had 
reached. 
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vey of sensibles in comparison with one another (apos dAAnAa) 
aya0ov and xaxov, xadov and aioypov, are presently added. 
Further, it is observed that all these notions are reached, not 
by the study of sensibles taken singly, but by the comparison of 
them’. 

Now in the republic and the Phaedo all general predication 
is held to imply the immanence in the individual of correspond- 
ing ideas: things are like and unlike, good and bad, by reason 
of the immanence of ideas of like, unlike, good, bad, just as 
things are horses or men by reason of the immanence of ideas of 
horse or man. In short, no distinction is made between sub- 
stances and relations. 

The Parmenides however has for one of its principal purposes 
the revision of the list of the ideas, and in the course of that 
revision it appears that there are no avta xa’ avra eidn of 
Omotov, avouocov, &c, nor, presumably, of ayaOov, xaxdv, &c. 
Accordingly the Timaeus recognizes avta xa? avra eldn of the 
four elements, and of the several species of animal and vegetable, 
but of nothing else. Moreover in the Parmenides the list of 
relations, which have not avrd xa@’ avra eién, numbers amongst 
its most prominent members 6v and p7 dv, 6uotov and advopotor, 
tavrTov and Odrepov, év and 6 ddXos apiOuos, dptiov and Trepirrov. 

Surely the declaration that these notions are obtained by 
comparison, implies that the Theaetetus belongs, not to the period 
of the republic and the Phaedo, when likeness, unlikeness, &c, 
were regarded as qualities attached to individuals taken sepa- 
rately, but to the period of the Parmenides and the Tvmaeus, 
when ein, i.e. avta xa? avra eldn, were no longer recognized 
in the case of relations*. 


1 &. Tl dé; xadov xat aloxpor, xal aya- 
Gov kal xaxov; ©. Kal rovrwvy pot doxet 
éy rots wadtora mpos a\AndAa oKoreto Oat 
Thy ovolay, dvadroysouevn év éaury Ta 
yeyovora kal Ta wapovra wpos Ta péd- 
Novra. ZL. “Exe 54° GAXo Te Tou pev 
oKAnpov THY oOxAnpoTyTa Sua THs érapis 
alaOynoerat, kal Tov wadaxod THy pada- 
kornra woatrws; 9. Nal. 2. Tip dé 
ye ovolay, kal 6 rt éorov Kal Thy évayrid- 


TnTa pos GAAnAw Kal Thy ovolay ad T7s 
évavridrnros avrn 7 yuxn éraviovea kai 
oupBdddjovca pos GAAndAa Kplvew weipa- 
Ta np. 1864 8B. It will be noticed that 
this passage recognizes the ovcla of 
évayriérys, and thus contains the germ 
of a doctrine which is prominent in 
the sophist ; I mean the doctrine of 
the xowwvrla of the néyora yévn. 

2 It is true that dy and p71 dv, Spotoy 
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In these three instances then, all of them manifestly im- 
portant, we find the Socrates of the Theaetetus at variance with 
the Socrates of the republic and the Phaedo. In each case the 
Theaetetus shows a clearer apprehension ‘of problems which had 
been unsatisfactorily handled in the other two dialogues: and in 
each case aN approximation to the teaching of the Parmenides 
or the Timaeus is observable. Indeed in one of the three in- 
stances, the theory of sensation, the Theaetetus is found to fill a 
gap in the exposition of the Zimaeus, and to fill it just as we 
should expect it to be filled. It seems to me then certain that, 
when the Theaetetus was written, Plato had outgrown the doctrine 
of the republic and the Phaedo. Further, it seems to me pro- 
bable that the doctrine of the Philebus, the Parmenides, and 
the Zimaeus had already taken definite shape. In this last 
respect I hope to strengthen my position when I proceed to the 
examination of the sophist and the politicus. 


HENRY JACKSON. 
3 November 1884. 


and aydpuowurv, &c, which in the Par- 


menides are studied in connection with 
the ideas, are in the Theaetetus studied 
in connection with sensibles. But 188 
A—c serves to connect the two investi- 
gations. It there appears that, when 
we are concerned with érwryra, error 
about their relations is impossible. 


Thus dy and py dy, dpocoy and avdpuoor, 
&c, are discoverable in the region of 
émriornun, a8 Well as in that of ato@nois, 
with this difference, that, whereas the 
relations of alc@yra are dofacrd, the 
relations of éxiornra are themselves 
émiornrda. 
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V THE SOPHIST. 


§1 The Si:aipéceis. sophist 216 A—237 A and 264 c—268 D. 


It will be convenient to divide the sophist’ into two parts: 
(1) the principal inquiry, the search for a definition of the term 
cogiorns, which occupies the beginning and the end of the 
dialogue, 216 A—237 4 and 264c—268D, (2) the episodical 
investigation of the py dv, which occupies the intervening 
portion, 237 a—264B. Of these two parts, the episodical in- 
vestigation has for the student of Platonism a more obvious 
interest than what (from the standpoint of the interlocutors) 
I have called the principal inquiry. But it will not be safe to 
assume that the latter is devoid of philosophical significance. 
It is possible, perhaps even probable, that the search for the 
definition, not only introduces the discussion of the py) dv, and 
covers an attack upon certain of Plato’s contemporaries, but 
also indirectly contributes something to the system with which 
the episode is directly concerned. Accordingly in this section 
I propose to trace the course of the principal inquiry, and to 
say something about it by way of comment and interpretation, 


1I seize the earliest opportunity 
of expressing my deep obligations 
to W. H. Thompson’s original and 
important paper ‘On the genuineness 
of the Sophist of Plato, and on some 
of its philosophical bearings’ (Trans- 
actions of the Cambridge Philosophi- 
cal Society xr 146 ff 1858 = Journal 
of Philology vut 290ff), which, by 


its clear recognition of an ‘Eleatic 
logic,’ taught me to see in the po- 
lemic of Zeno a logical interpretation 
of the Parmenidean maxim. I have 
found Campbell’s notes upon the de- 
tails of the sophist not less helpful 
than his comments upon the Theae- 
tetus, 
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though the final consideration of this part of the dialogue must 
be reserved until I can take account also of the darpécecs of 
the politicus. : 


The question ‘Are sophist, statesman, and philosopher one, two, 
or (as their distinct names would seem to imply) three?’ having 
been proposed by Socrates, the Eleate proceeds to seek a Aoyos or 
definition of the term codorys, in order that there may be no mis- 
take about the thing which it signifies. By means of successive dva- 
pécas, the art of the sophist is defined— 

(1) as ‘that branch of mercenary persuasion in private which 
professes to impart apery and exacts payment in the shape of a fee’, 
in opposition to xoAakuxy, which is ‘that branch of mercenary per- 
suasion in private which offers pleasure or gratification, asking for 
sustenance in return’: 

(2) as ‘that branch of mental commerce which purveys from 
city to city discourses and lessons about apery’, in opposition to 
TexvoTwAuKy, Which is ‘that branch of mental commerce which pur- 
veys from city to city discourses and lessons about the arts, e. g. 
music, painting, puppet-showing’: 

(3) as ‘that branch of mental trading which purveys within a 
city lessons about apery, those lessons having been manufactured by 
another’,—and (4) as ‘that branch of mental trading which purveys 
within a city lessons about apery, those lessons having been manu- 
factured by the purveyor himself’,—in opposition to similar sorts of 
TEXVOTWALKY : 

(5) as ‘that branch of eristic which brings pecuniary gain to 
the practitioner’,—eristic being the systematic form of antilogic, and 
dealing with justice, injustice, and other abstractions, and antilogic 
being that form of disputation which uses question and answer in 
private as opposed to continuous discourse in public,—in oppo- 
sition to adoAccyexy, Which is ‘that branch of eristic which causes 
pecuniary loss to the practitioner and is apt to try the patience of 
listeners’ : 

(6) ‘as ‘that branch of education which purges away the vain 
conceit of wisdom by means of cross-examination’, in opposition to 
vovleryrixy, Which is ‘that branch of education which laboriously 
and with indifferent success seeks the same result by means of 
admonition’,—education (aidefa) being here carefully distinguished 
from technical instruction (Sypwovpyixai didacxadia). It may be 
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doubted however, the Eleate ironically remarks, whether, when we 
attribute sophistry to the practitioner of the é\eyyxos, we do not do 
him too much honour’. 

Thus the sophist has presented himself as : 

(1) véwy xat rAoveiwv eupcbos Onpevris. 

(2) usopos rept ra THs Yuxis pabjpara. 

(3) wept rabra tatra KampXos. 

(4) avromaAns wept ta pabqpara. 

(5) saepi Adyous abAnrys, THY épioTiKyY TéexVQV ahwpiCpLEévos. 

(6) Sogav éprodioy pabypace rept Yuynv xabaprys. 

These definitions being thus various, whilst the last is even 
questionable, it would seem that we must not rest here: and ac- 
cordingly the Eleate proceeds to collect hints with a view to another 
Siaipeors. It has been seen that the sophist disputes, and teaches 
others to dispute: let us now consider the subjects of his disputa- 
tions. The sophist disputes, and teaches others to dispute, about 
things divine, cosmical, metaphysical, legal and political, technical ; 
in fact, about all things. He has therefore the semblance of uni- 
versal knowledge; but not the reality, because universal knowledge 
is not attainable by man. Thus, as the painter imitates the making 
of all things, so the sophist imitates the knowing of all things. Con- 
sequently, he may be ranked amongst the artists as a sort of puppet- 
shower. Further, whereas the art of image-making (cidwAorowK7) is 
divisible into likeness-making (eixaotixy), which accurately preserves 
the proportions of the model, and semblance-making (pavractixy), 
which only seems to preserve them, the art of the sophist belongs to 
the latter of these two sections. 

At this point however we find ourselves face to face with the 
difficulty which attends the whole subject of ‘seeming’ and ‘ false- 
hood’. To assert the existence of such things, is to violate the pre- 
cept of Parmenides and attribute existence to the nonent. Hence 
arises the episodical investigation of the jy ov, which occupies more 
than half the dialogue. The difficulty in question having been dis- 
posed of, the principal inquiry is resumed at 264 oc, with the result 
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that the codurrys is (7) ‘a conscious impostor, who, in private, by 
discontinuous discourse, drives his interlocutor to contradict himself 
in respect of classes of human invention’, in opposition to the 5)- 
podoytxos, ‘the conscious impostor, who, in public, by continuous 
discourse, imposes upon crowds in respect of similar classes’, the 
one being the ape of the ¢iAccodos, the other the ape of the zo- 
Aurixes. 


It would seem then that, whatever conclusions we may here- 
after reach in regard to the philosopher and the statesman, the 
sophist is not to be identified either with the one or with the 
other. Thus the ostensible result of the dialogue,—taken by 
itself apart from the Theaetetus and the politicus,—is, to make 
definite Plato's conception of codiotixn and Sypodroyixn, of the 
sham philosophy of the eristics, and of the sham statesmanship 
of the politico-rhetoricians. But we must not assume this 
ostensible result to be the sole outcome of this part of the 
dialogue, until we have first examined the process by which the 
result is obtained, or, to be more precise, until we have ascer- 
tained the relations of the successive definitions, and accounted 
for their variety. 

Let it be supposed that the course of the so-called sophisti- 
cal movement was something of this sort: 

The Greek thinkers of the presophistical period were pro- 
fessedly dogmatists. Apart from their fundamental principles, 
the systems of Heraclitus, Parmenides, Anaxagoras, and Demo- 
critus, were indeed sceptical: but the doctrines of flux, of ent 
and nonent, of vods and cravozreppla, of plenum and vacuum, 
were held by them as certain and scientific truths: and on the 
strength of these doctrines, their authors called themselves, and 
were called by others, ‘ philosophers’, i.e. seekers after know- 
ledge for its own sake. In short, they held that there is such 
a thing as truth, and that it is the proper object of human 
research. 

About the middle of the fifth century however, Protagoras 
of Abdera drew the sceptical inference from which his predeces- 
sors had shrunk. Whereas they had endeavoured, if not to 
explore, at any rate to define, the region of knowledge, Pro- 
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tagoras conceived that, man being the measure of all things, 
there is no such thing as objective truth. He was therefore 
no ¢iAcocogos. Neither was he a reyvirns or artist. 

Now in the first half of the fifth century, the ¢:rccodor 
and the reyviras had had the monopoly of teaching of the 
higher sort, the reyvira: giving professional teaching or special 
Instruction, while, so far as there was such a thing as non- 
professional teaching or general education, it had for the most 
part fallen to the duAdcogor. Hence the overthrow of philosophy 
threatened to be the ruin of the general education of the time. 

Perceiving the danger, Protagoras looked for a substitute, 
and found one in the study of dpern, ‘culture’ or ‘civic ex- 
cellence’, Hence Plato makes him say that he communicated 
. to his pupils ‘good counsel’ or ‘ prudence’ (ev8ovAéa), which 
should fit them to manage their households, and to take part 
by word and by deed in civic affairs: in short, that he made 
men good citizens’. As means to this end,—in other words, as 
instruments of education,—he chose subjects of a literary cha- 
racter; oratory, grammar, style, and the interpretation of the 
poets. The appellation codiorns, by which he called himself, 
marked his claim to have found in apery the ‘wisdom’ which 
the giddcogos had vainly sought in ‘truth’ or ‘ knowledge’, 
and at the same time distinguished him from the teyvira:, who 
did not pretend to seek ‘wisdom’, much less to find it. His 
lectures were marvellously popular, and the feés which he 
received made bim a rich man. The example which he set 
was followed by Prodicus of Ceos, and others. 

Like Protagoras, Gorgias of Leontini started with the re- 
nunciation of philosophy: but, whereas the Ionian doctrine of 
motion was Protagoras’ point of departure, that of Gorgias was 
the Eleatic doctrine of rest. Like Protagoras too, Gorgias had 
a substitute to offer for the pursuit of truth: but, whereas 
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Protagoras’ substitute was literature in general studied as a 
means to ‘civic excellence’, Gorgias, rejecting the gospel of 
culture, concentrated his attention and the attention of his 
pupils upon the professional study of rhetoric; and accordingly, 
though his contemporaries of the end of the century doubtless 
regarded him as a sophist, he called himself by preference, not 
‘sophist’, but ‘rhetorician’’. The distinction was convenient 
and natural: convenient, inasmuch as from the standpoint of 
personal experience Gorgias communicated professional skill to 
pupils who intended to make a professional use of it, so that he 
bore a greater resemblance than Protagoras to the reyvirar; and 
natural, inasmuch as the teaching of rhetoric had begun in Sicily 
perhaps twenty years before Protagoras began to preach culture 
and took to himself the name of sophist. 

Meanwhile the teaching of the itinerant sophists was eagerly 
caught up at Athens. Amongst their Athenian pupils there 
were some who already intended to enter the sophistical profes- 
sion, and afterwards won reputation in it: and rivals presently 
declared themselves, whose teaching was not derived from the 
authors of the movement. 

Further, the course of study underwent modification. To 
the purely literary subjects which Protagoras used as instruments 
of general education, his immediate successors added such 
subjects as ethics (orthodox and heretical), mathematics, and 
archaeology; and it was not very long before Hippias of Elis 
and others began to handle, from the non-professional point of 
view, subjects which had hitherto been taught, from an exclu- 
sively professional point of view, only by the reyvirau’. 
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Thus, in the early days of the movement,—say from 447 to 
427,—sophists were paid professors,—first itinerant, afterwards 
stationary,—of dpern, civic excellence or general education. As 
instruments of education they used, sometimes non-technical 
subjects, sometimes technical subjects; but, if their subjects were 
technical, they treated them from a non-technical point of view. 
At Athens however, where the principal sophists naturally 
congregated, oratory for obvious reasons soon became excep- 
tionally popular; and the study of it was doubtless stimulated 
by the advent of Gorgias in 427. Consequently, the teachers of 
rhetoric, though commonly regarded as sophists, were some- 
times distinguished from the sophists properly so called, so as to 
form a class apart under the name of rhetoricians. 

Meanwhile the original characteristics of the sophist ceased 
to be distinctive even for those who were content to bear the 
appellation. Speculation being at a low ebb, antagonism to 
philosophy was no longer a note of sophistry. The value of a 
liberal education being generally acknowledged, the paid profes- 
sors no longer cared to insist upon the claims of apery. As, 
amongst them, they taught all the subjects for which there was 
a demand, there was in the matter of their teaching nothing to 
distinguish them from other teachers. But there was in the 
manner of it an obvious peculiarity, which, as time passed, 
became more and more prominent: while the specialist, what- 
ever his subject, was an executant, and therefore bound to 
possess and to communicate practical skill, the sophist was a 
theorist and a critic, and consequently studied, not so much 
verifiable solidity of attainment, as rather skill in exposition and 
debate. Now continuous exposition was the function of those 
sophists who, as we have seen, had asserted for themselves an 
independent position under the name of rhetoricians. Hence 
in the fourth century, and even as early as the close of the fifth, 
the sophist, strictly so called, was a paid professor who possessed 
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and imparted skill in private debate, in opposition to the rheto- 
rician, who possessed and imparted skill in public exposition. 
In short, eristical proficiency took the place of civic excellence as 
the end of the sophist’s teaching. 

Resembling in some sort both the professor of civic excellence 
and: the professor of eristic, and yet very different from either, 
was the unique personality of Socrates. A foe to philosophy, 
and a renegade from art, he regarded apern as the end of human 
endeavour, and debate as the method by which it was to be 
attained. But his method influenced his conception of the end, 
and his conception of the end his method: his method led him 
to understand by aper7, not ‘the excellence of the citizen’, but 
‘the excellence of the man’; and his end caused him to seek in 
debate, not victory, but the elimination of the vain conceit of 
knowledge. Furthermore, he took no pay for his teaching. 
Thus, if by sophist is meant one who gives a general education, 
in opposition on the one hand to the ¢iAdcodos who seeks 
scientific truth, and on the other hand to the reyvirns who 
cultivates and communicates executive proficiency, Socrates 
was a sophist: but it must not be forgotten that, in his theory 
of general education, in the use which he made of his method, 
and in his view of his relation to his pupils, he was at variance 
with all others who were called by that name. 

In the first half of the fourth century there was a further 
development of the sophistical movement. As the sophists who 
had taught ‘civic excellence’ had been succeeded by the teachers 
of eristic, so the rhetorical sophists were succeeded by the political 
sophists, It is true that Isocrates, the chief representative of 
political sophistry, like Gorgias, resented the title of sophist ; 
but the care which he takes to distinguish himself from the 
sophists, both eristical and political, shows plainly enough that 
he was commonly ranked with them. Indeed it might be 
thought that he bore a closer resemblance than some of his 
predecessors to Protagoras, the founder of the profession, inas- 
~much as both of them were teachers of qroAstixn apern. But 
changed circumstances had modified the meaning of this phrase, 
and whereas Protagoras professed to make his pupils good 
citizens, Isocrates claimed to turn out good politicians. He was 
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however in any case a professor of political philosophy regarded 
from a rhetorical, rather than from a scientific, point of view, 
and, if not a sophist, was, at any rate, very like one. 

Assuming that the foregoing sketch represents with sufficient 
accuracy the course of the sophistical movement, I now proceed 
to assign to the successive stages above indicated the several 
definitions proposed by the Eleate. | 

In the early days of sophistry, when Protagoras and Prodicus 
were making progresses through Greece, attracting attention 
and admiration by the novelty of their teaching and the bril- 
jiancy of their discourse, the Athenian father may well have 
defined coducrns as véwy cai mrovoiwy éuproOos Onpevtys, on 
the one hand assimilating him to the xoAa£ in so far as he 
courted young men of position, and on the other hand dis- 
tinguishing him from the xoAa£ in so far as the one took his 
payment in kind, the other in money. And -it will be re- 
marked that in spite of the “dash of temper” and the super- 
ficiality which the wording of this definition betrays, it serves 
the purpose of discriminating Protagoras and the early sophists 
in general from the rest of contemporary mankind. 

But again the sophist of the early days might be regarded 
as a merchant who imports discourses and lessons about apern, 
in contradistinction to the reyvirns, who imports discourses and 
lessons about the arts. In this way we get the second definition, 
éumopos rept ta THS Yruyns waOij.ara, which definition, like the 
first, serves to distinguish the itinerant teachers of dper7, such 
as Protagoras and Prodicus, from the rest of mankind, but im- 
plies, on the part of those who framed or accepted it, not so 
-much reprobation as rather interest and respect. In short, it 
represents the characteristics of primitive sophistry, as they 
appeared to the young Athenians who filled the lecture-rooms 
of the sophists, and as they appeared to the sophists them- 
selves, . 

The definitions obtained by the third and fourth dScarpécecs, 
wept TavTad taita Kamndos and avtoT@Ans wept Ta pabn- 
pata, discard the note or mark of itinerancy, and under the 
term defined expressly include native Athenians, whether their 
stock-in-trade was provided by others or produced by them- 
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selves. Plainly these definitions belong to the time when, the 
itmerant teachers having lost the monopoly of general educa- 
tion, their imitators and rivals continued to teach on the 
old lines. 

In the fifth Scaipeoss however ‘skill im debate’ takes the 
place of ‘civic excellence’ as the end of the sophist’s teaching. 
Thus this S:aipeosus represents the eristic sophist of the end of 
the century, by which time some of the purveyors of general 
education, if not all of them, had ceased to insist upon apern, 
while those sophiste who made a specialty of oratory had begun 
to assert for themselves an independent position as rhetoricians, 
Further, it will be observed that the fifth definition is care- 
fully framed so as to exclude the greatest of the disputant 
sophists, Socrates. 

On the other hand the sixth definition applies to Socrates, 
and to no one else. That is to say, it is framed in view of the 
catastrophe of 399, when Socrates, who a moment ago was 
expressly excluded, was regarded as the very specimen partium, 
and fell a victim to the popular outcry against sophistry. 

Finally, the seventh definition belongs to the later period, 
when it was necessary to distinguish the sophist from the dyy0- 
Noy.«os, i.e. from such an one as Isocrates, who, being professional 
teacher of politics and rhetoric, was doubtless often called a 
sophist, but notwithstanding heartily disliked the title, inas- 
much as the function of the contemporary sophist,—the teaching 
of the art of disputation—appeared to him, as it did also to 
Plato, to lead to superficiality and imposture. 

It would seem then that Plato here takes account, not only 
of different aspects, but also of different stages or forms, of so- 
called sophistry; and that accordingly the first six definitions, 
though for the ostensible purpose of the dialogue they may be 
superseded by the seventh, are for the historian of the sophisti- 
cal movement not a whit less important. 

But further it seems to me that Plato is interested in 
observing, not only the meanings which, at different times and 
with different persons, attached to the term ‘sophist’, but also 
the circumstances by which the changes in its meaning were 
brought about: and I think that this characteristic of the 
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exposition is important enough to warrant me in restating 
the history of the word, as I gather it from the passage 
before us. 

When Protagoras called himself ‘sophist’, his pupils under- 
stood by that term one who, while in his character of profes- 
sional teacher he bore a certain resemblance to the reyviraz, 
was distinguished from them inasmuch as he brought from 
foreign parts, not technical skill, but general culture: and in 
this sense it was applied, not only to Protagoras, but also to 
Prodicus and to others. The sophists and their pupils were not 
however the only persons who used the term. The Athenian 
of the old school, observing more or less closely those who called 
themselves by the name, discovered another affinity, which 
when conjoined with an appropriate difference, enabled him to 
discriminate ‘sophists’ from the rest of mankind. He thought of 
them as flatterers, who beset young men of the richer class, 
taking their reward in the shape of a pecuniary fee. So far 
there was no confusion. But soon specimens presented them- 
selves which, with the existing definition, could not be so easily 
disposed of. Thus there were paid professors of civic excellence 
who were not itinerant. Were such professors ‘sophists’, or were 
they not? Included by the definition of the parent (véwy «al 
mrovaiay éupicGos Onpevtns), they were excluded by the 
definition of the son (€uropos wept ta Tis uyns padn- 
para). Considerations of convenience immediately settled the 
question: itinerancy ceased to be a characteristic of the sophist; 
but he was still a trader, wholesale or retail, in intellectual 
wares. And now a still greater change was effected in the 
meaning of the term. Following the example of Gorgias, the 
rhetoricians, whose teaching, like that of the teyvira:, was not 
general, but special, sought, by the assumption of the title of 
pntopixol, to distinguish themselves from the sophists, whilst 
other teachers, who retained the old appellation, no longer laid 
stress upon the pursuit of apery; and, when in this way civic 
excellence ceased to be the principal article in the sophist’s 
programme, eristic, the art of disputation, took its place. In 
short, whereas the earlier sophists, aiming at dpern, used as 
their instruments of education various branches of literature, 
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the later sophists, adding to their list the subjects which were 
taught from the professional point of view by the teyviras, but 
treating them popularly or non-professionally, made success in 
debate, rather than resultant “sweetness and light”, the end of 
their teaching. Plainly it was only by a considerable change in 
the definition that the term ‘sophist’ could be applied to these 
teachers of eristic: yet it would have been absurd to call them 
by any other name. They were the natural successors of the 
earlier sophists: and, despite the development which had taken 
place, the name, with a modified meaning, was conveniently 
retained. Next it became necessary to take account of Socrates, 
who, though excluded by all the existing definitions, inasmuch as 
he took no fee, was in some sort a teacher both of apern and of 
eristic, and thus, though his aperj was not the apern of the 
earlier sophists, nor his eristic the eristic of the later, in a 
‘manner combined the characteristics of both. Here no consensus 
was arrived at. Usage never decided whether Socrates was, or 
was not, to be regarded as a sophist, Isocrates for example 
accounting him as such, while Plato declined to do so. Lastly, 
in the person of Isocrates, the professor of statesmanship, we 
have another anomalous case. As a paid professor, who did not 
communicate professional skill in any of the arts commonly so 
called, he was generally regarded as a sopbist: but, for himself, 
conceiving that the arts were unsatisfactory instruments of 
education, especially when they were handled popularly and 
eristically, he was anxious to distinguish himself from the con- 
temporary eristics, and accordingly disliked to be called by the 
title which they bore. Plato admits the justice of the distinc- 
tion drawn by Isocrates; but, whereas Isocrates had further 
claimed in virtue of his statemanship to be called ‘philosopher’, 
declines to regard him either as ‘philosopher’ or as ‘statesman’, 
and by way of distinguishing him, on the one hand from the 
philosopher and the statesman, and on the other from the 
sophist, assigns to him the title of dyponroyzxos. 


In short, Plato not only shows that within the memory of 
man the term ‘sophist’ had borne various meanings, but also 
indicates that the variety of those meanings was due, in part to 
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difference in the view taken of sophistry by the framers of the 
definitions, in part to change in the sophists’ theory of their own 
functions, and in part to the growth and development, side by 
side with sophistry, of kindred professions which had to be 
discriminated from it. 

But, whereas in the preceding paragraphs I have placed the 
first six definitions on a level with the seventh, it is clear that 
Plato assigns to the seventh a special importance. What is his 
reason for so doing? I conceive that the seventh definition is 
preferred to the rest, not because of any intrinsic superiority 
which it possesses, but because it has a direct bearing upon the 
inquiry instituted in this dialogue. 

The first six Ssatpéceus do not directly advance the inquiry, 
since, so far from yielding a final and authoritative definition 
of the term ‘sophist’, capable of comparison with similar defi- 
nitions of the terms ‘statesman’ and ‘ philosopher’, they go to 
show that the meaning of the term is different for different 
persons, at different times, and in different relations, so that it 
is incapable of final and authoritative definition. The seventh 
definition has, of course, no greater claim than the rest to 
finality and authority. But, whereas the rest have regarded 
the sophist in other relations than those in which it is here 
desired to regard him, the seventh definition brings him into 
comparison with the philosopher and the statesman (to say 
nothing of the Snporoyexos), and fixes the meaning of the four 
terms, as understood, relatively to one another, under existing 
circumstances, by the Stranger and Theaetetus, By ‘sophist’ 
they mean ‘a conscious impostor, who, in private, by discon- 
tinuous discourse, drives his interlocutor to contradict himself 
in respect of classes of human invention’, in opposition to the 
Snporoytxos, ‘the conscious impostor, who, in public, by con- 
tinuous discourse, imposes upon crowds in respect of similar 
classes’, the one being the ape of the ¢uAdcodos, the other the 
ape of the croAuTiKos. 

Now Isocrates, not only claimed for himself in virtue of 
his art of statesmanship the title of ‘philosopher’, but also 
denounced the Socratics in general and Plato in particular as 
‘sophists’. Would it not seem that we have in this dialogue 
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(together with more important matter) Plato’s reply to his 
rival's tirade? ‘There is no virtue in a name’, Plato says in 
effect, ‘but for my own part I reserve the titles of ¢iAdcodos 
and zrodstixés for those who, from the standpoint of knowledge, 
deal with eternal, immutable, existences, whilst to those who 
from the standpoint of ignorance drive their interlocutors to 
self-contradiction in respect of classes of human invention, I 
give the names of sodiorns and dSnuoroyexos. It is on this 
ground that I call myself a ¢iAccodos and not a cogiotns: it 
is on this ground that I call you a dyporoyexos and not a aroM- 
TLKOS’. 

But, though Plato may have been glad of an opportunity of 
explaining why he resented Isocrates’ application of the term 
‘sophist’ to himself, and why he accounted Isocrates, if not a 
‘sophist’, yet very like one, we must not assume that his pur- 
pose is purely controversial. What then is the deeper lesson 
which the dsaipécers teach? Surely they are intended to show 
in a familiar instance—most certainly they do show—the uncer- 
tainty, the relativity, and the mutability of certain general 
names. We have seen that, a group of individuals having 
called themselves by a common name, by way of marking 
their common possession of certain characteristics which seem 
to them important, and this name having been acknow- 
ledged by the rest of the community, the meaning of the 
name is uncertain, relative, and mutable: uncertain, in so 
far as individuals add to the recognized characteristics personal 
impressions of their own; relative, inasmuch as the difference 
of the group in question from surrounding groups is part of the 
meaning; and mutable, not only in consequence of changes in 
the characteristics of the recognized members of the group, but 
‘also In consequence of the appearance, outside the group, of new 
groups which must be distinguished from it. 

Now if the meaning of a general name such as ‘sophist’ is 
thus uncertain, relative, and mutable, there is in this case no 
eternal, immutable, connotation to be hypostatized as an idea: 
indeed, as the appellation is arbitrary, and the grouping of the 
particulars a matter of temporary convenience, there is no need 
of any such hypothesis. Thus the study of the word ‘sophist’ 
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is a practical disproof of the crude realism of the republic and 
the Phaedo, which recognizes ideas, not only of natural kinds, 
such as man and horse, but also of artificial classes, such as 
table and bed. In the language of the seventh hypothesis of 
the Parmenides, ‘sophist’ is an éyxos dvev évos, els hatvdpuevos 
av 5é ov: the group in question is a class, arbitrarily constructed 
and consequently liable to alteration’, not a natural kind, deter- 
mined from the beginning of the world and to the end of it 
incapable of change. Or again we may say that we have here 
no more than a Socratic universal, useful in so far as it guards 
us against inconsistency of speech, but making no pretensions 
to objectivity, and therefore incapable of being known. 

The dvaupéoecs are then important, not merely in so far as 
they promote the principal inquiry, but also inasmuch as they 
refute the claims of artificial classes to be regarded as objects of 
knowledge; in other words, inasmuch as they prove that of 
artificial classes there cannot be eternal and immutable ei. 


§2 The wh dv. 237 A—242 B. 


Having thus anticipated the conclusion of the principal 
inquiry, I now return to the episodical investigation of the 
pon) Ov. 

It will be remembered that, in the course of the seventh and 
last Stalpeots, having divided eiSwAoTrowKyn into etxactixn and 
davracrixy, the Eleate bethinks himself that the whole subject 
of seeming and falsity is difficult and obscure. How can we say 
that a man speaks falsely, or has a false opinion, without invol- 
ving ourselves in a contradiction? To assert the existence of 
false opining is to set at naught Parmenides’ warning against 
the ascription of Being to the Nonent. This warning the 
Eleate proceeds to develop with a view to the particular appli- 
cation which he has indicated. 


It would appear (1) that 7 dv is not predicable either of ov or 
of 7+; whence it follows that one who attempts to say py dv, does 


1 Compare Parmenides 164 8 ff, together with my. comments, J. of Ph. x1 
316, 324. 
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not so much as speak—ovdev A€yew hardov: (2) that ov is not predic- 
able of py ov; whence it follows, as we cannot use the terms py ov 
and py ovra without attributing number (which is an dv) to these 
‘nonentities, that yy ov cannot be thought, spoken, uttered, or con- 
ceived—éorw adiavonréy te xat appytov Kat apOeyxrov kat dAoyov: 
and (3) that in this very sentence we are guilty of more incon- 
sistencies than there are assertions contained in it, since the words 
Gdoyov, dppytov, apbeyKrov, advavdyrov, éoriv all imply number. 

Now what is an eidwdov? It is ro mpos radyOwov apwpowpévov 
€repov rovovrov, and consequently both is and is not: so that unless 
we are prepared to abandon our statement that the sophist is an 
‘image-maker who by his art engenders in us false opinions, we must 
refute the dogma ‘The Ent is, the Nonent is not’, Accordingly in 
self-defence the Eleate proceeds to examine the theory of father 
Parmenides, in order to show that there is a sense in which ‘the 
Ent is not, the Nonent is’. 


While it may be questioned whether the maxim ‘The Ent is, 
the Nonent is not’ was held by Parmenides in the sense here 
given to it, there can be little doubt that Zeno,—whose logical 
theory, developed in the course of controversy, carried him to a 
dangerous distance from the metaphysic of his predecessor,— 
would have been quite content with the Stranger’s exposition 
of Eleaticism. One who maintained that the same thing could 
not be at once like and unlike, was bound to hold that the 
same thing could not be at once dy and py dv: and if we, or 
others for him, went on to infer that there is no such thing as 
an image, and that falsehood is impossible, these corollaries are 
in perfect harmony with the doctrine of the non-existence of 
plurality, and with the polemic by which that doctrine was 
justified. Nor is there anything to shock Zeno in the conclu- 
sion ws ote hOéyEac Oar Suvardv opOas oT eizreiv ov Te StavonOy- 
vat To Ln Gv avTO KAP avTd, adr ~xtw dd.avonTov Te Kad Eppynrov 
kai apGeyxtov kat ddroyov. But the following paragraph, 238 ff, 
—numbered (3) in my summary,—in which it is shown that on 
Zenonian principles, the Zenonian argument against the ju) 
6p falls to the ground, may reasonably be regarded as a Platonic 
supplement, and when the Eleate announces his intention of 
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turning his hand against his father Parmenides, it becomes 
certain that he, the Eleate, represents, not Eleaticism proper, 
but the neo-Eleaticism of Plato. 

Plainly the pages with which I am now concerned are only 
transitional and preparatory. Nevertheless on several grounds 
they are both interesting and important. 

First, they form a link between the sophist and the Parme- 

nides. The sixth hypothesis of the last named dialogue, éy ed js) 
éoruv, assumes, not that the One was ove éott ras 88 Eos, but 
that it ovdayas ovdapg got ovdé wy peréyet ovcias: i.e. it 
starts from the second of the two axioms indicated in sophist 
238 A &. M7 dvr 5€ te tev GvTwy apa mpocyiyverOat dnao- 
jeev Suvarov elvat; @. Kal mas; Indeed the very words of 
this axiom are echoed in Parmenides 163 E’AXAad uny ovd éort 
ye avT@ Tt Tov dytwy. And the results obtained in the two 
dialogues are in perfect accord: compare with sophist 238 ©, 
quoted above, and 239 a, Parmenides 164 a Ti 5€; ro éxewou 7 
TO éxeivp, 4} TO Ti, TO TOUTO 7 TO ToOUTOU, 7 AANOU H GAA, 7 
more H errata 7H viv, 7 émruotnyn 7 S0fa 7 alcOnats 4 NOyos 4 
Gvoya h AdANO GTiodY TaY GyT@Y wept TO wn ov Ecrat; OvUK 
éotat. In both places then the barrenness and the insufficiency 
of Zeno’s conception of the jy) dy are emphatically noticed. 

Secondly, I think I see a significant allusion at 239 p- 
Relying upon the doctrine of the impossibility of image-making, 
the sophist asks ‘What do you mean by an image?’ To this 
question Theaetetus replies ‘Plainly we shall say ra re év rots 
bSac. Kab Kxaromtpois eldwra, ert Kal Ta yeypappéva nal ra 
teturapéva xal Tada boca rou Toaira éorw Erepa. ‘But’, 
replies the Eleate, ‘the sophist will demand a general definition, 
not a catalogue of instances’: To é« Twy Adywr epwrnces ce 
povov. @. Iloiov; BH. Td &a wavrwy tovtwv, & odd 
elrrdy nklwaas évd mpocereiy Gvoparti, bOeyEapevos elSwrov em) 
macw ws év dv. Now the demand fora general definition as 
Opposed to a catalogue of particulars, is notoriously characteris- 
tic, not only of Socrates, but also of Plato: and the care which 
Plato takes in enforcing the demand at the beginning of the 
Theaetetus and elsewhere, is a tolerably clear proof that it 
continued to be characteristic of the Socratics and had not 
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become a commonplace of the contemporary eristic’, Further, 
the language of the sentence quoted above is the very echo of 
that of the Meno: rv 5 play [sc. dperny], 7) 80a wdvrev 
TovTwy éoTtiv, ov Suvapeba aveupely, M. Ov ydp Suvapal ra, 
& 2., Os od Enteis, play aperny AaPely nata wavtwv, dorep ev 
Tois GAXNots. 74 A. GAN érretd) Ta Tora Tadta évi TIVE 
TMpocayopevers Gvopatt, KTA. 74D. ov pavOdves, Ste Eyre 
TO él Tact TOVTOLS TavTOV; 7] OVde Emi TOvTOLS, © Mevoy, 
Exyous av eviety, el Tis epwran’ Ti éotw érl Te oTpoyyvAw 
kal evOet nat emi tots ado, 2 89 oxnpata Karel, TAVTOY 
ért waot; 75 4, Who then is this sophist who peremptorily 
requires ‘the rational definition’, ‘the one in all’, ‘that which 
pervades the plurality called by the same name’, and at the 
same time asserts the absolute nothingness of the uy dv? It 
seems to me that it is none other than Plato himself, who in 
the passage about dv and su) dv at the end of the fifth book of 
the republic declares the particular «addy, in so far as it is pr) 
KxaXov, to be non-existent, 479 a ff, and thus commits himself 
to the Zenonian heresy. Hence in the passage before us I 
think I see a confession that the view of év and yu dy taken in 
the republic was sophistical, rather than philosophical; in other 
words, that it had the appearance of wisdom, rather than the 
reality. — 

One other allusion may be noted in this place. Whatever 
the date of the Theaetetus may have been, it was prior to the 
sophist. Now in the first named dialogue, 183 c ff, the theory 
of flux having been dealt with at length, Theaetetus challenges 
Sacrates to submit the theory of rest to a similar scrutiny. 
Socrates declines the challenge, excusing himself on the grounds, 
that he distrusts his own ability to rise to the height of Parme- 
nides’ argument, and that he fears lest the throng of discussion 
should distract attention from the question ‘What is Knowledge?’ 
But in the sophist, 241 D, the Eleate remarks Toy rod aarpos 
Tlappevidov Acyov uvayxaioy nyiv apuvopévors extra Baca- 


1 Campbell remarks upon 7d éx rGv Meno 79.’? Themethod here described 
Aéywr, ‘In this, as in other respects, is the method of Socrates, and no 
the Sophistic method is the caricature mere caricature of it, 
of that of Socrates. Cf. Theaetet. 146, 
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vifev, and accordingly a careful study of Eleaticism ensues. 
Thus the sophist supplements the Theaetetus, though the ques- 
tion whether this relation between the two dialogues was 
preordained by their author may be left for the present 
open. 

The moral of this transitional section of the dialogue, 237 A 
—242 B, is then, that the Eleatic doctrine of the axowwrnoia or 
incommunieability of éy and ju) dv is suicidal, and that accord- 
ingly we must AidleoOas ro Te p) dv ws ote KaTa Tt Kad TO bv 
av Tanw ws ovK Eote TH. 


§3 The dv. 242 B—250 5. 


Apologizing for thus turning against the founder of his school, 
the Stranger begins by noting that previous thinkers, whether they 
recognized three principles, or two, or one principle only, or one and 
many in successive epochs, or one and many simultaneously, had not 
been sufficiently explicit in the statement of their views. When one 
of them tells us that géorw 7} yéyovey 7} yiyverat rokAa @ ev 7 Svo, Kat 
Oeppov ab Puyp@ ovyxepavvipevov, GAH wy Siaxpioes Kal ovyxpices 
urortGeis, he leaves his dictum incomplete; i.e. he does not explain 
the attribution of oicia or yéveots to the element or elements postu- 
lated: so that ov is in fact no less a mystery than py ov. By way 
of justifying this assertion, the Stranger passes in review the several 
theories of ov which have been hitherto suggested, grouping them 
under two principal heads, according as they recognize a determinate 
or an indeterminate number of elements, and subdividing the first 
group into those who recognize two or more elements and those who 
recognize one element only. 

(1) What is meant by the dualists (who here represent the 
determinate pluralists generally), when they say that the two 
elements are? Existence is not a third element, since by assump- 
tion there are only two elements: nor is it one of the two elements, 
since, [in the absence of a theory of xocvwvia such as Plato provides in 
the sequel,] if it were either of them, the duality would be reduced 
to unity; nor again is it the sum of the two, since in this way also 
a unity would be the result. Thus the dualists, and the determinate 
pluralists generally, leave Being and its relation to the clements 
unexplained. 
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(2) The monists, i.e. the Eleatics—for it is their form of 
monism which alone in this place concerns us,—are inconsistent, 
(a) in giving to their element the two names & and ov, as on 
Eleatic principles there is no second thing to carry the second name, 
(6) in making the ov whole and spherical, as these epithets imply 
divisibility, whereas the airo ro éy of which they are thinking is 
indivisible: and, if it should be argued, (a) that the ent wafos éxe 
Tov évds, 80 that it shall be possible to regard it at once as one and 
as a whole, or (8) that the ent is not whole, it would seem, that 
(a) on the one hypothesis, ent and one are not identical, and thus 
the universe is a plurality, and that (8) on the other hypothesis, 
either (8’) there is such a thing as an airo ro OAov, in which case 
ent falls short of itself, and so is nonent, and the universe is a 
plurality, or (6”) there is no such thing as 16 dAov, in which case the 
ent is nonent, the universe is a plurality, and, what is more, the ent 
cannot be, or become, or have number. 

This, the Stranger continues, though not a complete statement 
of the difficulties involved in the teaching of the d:axp:Bodroyovpevor, 
ie. of those who postulate either one element or a determinate 
number of elements, may serve on the present occasion: and ac- 
cordingly we may now turn to rovs adAws Aé€yovras, i.e. those who 
postulate an indeterminate number of elements. 


Here I pause to comment. 

In regard to the determinate pluralists, i.e. those early 
pluralists who recognized a definite number of elements, the 
Eleate contents himself with the remark that they have no 
theory of Being; in other words, that, whereas their assertion 
that such and such elements exist cannot mean that such and 
such elements are an additional element, they supply no other 
explanation of the dogma. This being so, they may henceforward 
be left out of account, 

For the monists, i.e. for the Eleatic monists, there 1s more to 
be said, inasmuch as, so far from ignoring Being, they take it 
for their single element. But their principle, strictly inter- 
preted on the lines laid down by Zeno’, is a denial of all 


1 I add these words because itseems mythical) reference to the founders of 
to me that—despite the (obviously the system at 242, 7ré wap nyip ’Ene- 
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plurality and all predication. Starting from the vofecis' 
that the One alone is, év povoy elvar, the Stranger shows that 
in that case & is not 6Aov, nor odaipns évadiycvov yx (because 
the sphere has a centre and extremities, while the & is dpepés), 
and neither gore nor yiyverat. ‘Thus the logic which Zeno 
propounded as a corroboration of the metaphysic of Parmenides, 
excludes every significant statement which Parmenides had 
made about his fundamental unity, leaving unimpugned at 
most the identical proposition ‘One is Qne’. 

Now the hypothesis here investigated is identical with the 
first hypothesis of the Parmenides, év ei Zor, that is to say, as 
it is explained at 142 ©, ef év &; and the results which are 
obtained in the sophist are some of those which are obtained in 
the Parmendes by the like arguments, In the last named 
dialogue it is shown, amongst other things, that if One is One 
and not Many, One is not ddov, nor otpoyyvAov (because that 
18 atpoyyvAov which has its extremities equally distant from 
the centre, while the One has no parts), and neither éore nor 
yiyvetau: and, as we have seen already, the same conclusions 
emerge in the passage before us. 


arixoy €6v0s, awd Revopavous re Kal Ere 
mpocGev apiduevoy—the Eleaticism 
which Plato criticizes here and else- 
where, is the logical monism to which 
Zeno was led jin the course of his 
crusade against plurality, rather than 
the physical monism to which Par- 
menides was brought by the study 
of the Ionians. The physical monism 
of Parmenides, though it carefully 
distinguished physical plurality, the 
object of opinion, from physical unity, 
the object of knowledge, did not ex- 
clude either the attribution to the 
Ent of a plurality of epithets, or the 
recognition of the seeming plurality 
of things, But when Zeno devised his 
paradox of predication, and turned 
it against the belief in the plurality 
of things, his arguments, if valid 
against his ordinary antagonists, were 
fatal, not only to the recognition of 


Journal of Philology. vow. xv. 


the seeming plurality of things, but 
also to the attribution to the Ent 
of a plurality of epithets. In other 
words, this disproof of the theory of 
plurality was in effect destructive of 
the theory of unity also, though it is 
not to be supposed that Zeno, who was 
occupied rather with the denial of the 
Many than with the assertion of the 
One, was conscious of this result. 
Accordingly Plato in the sophist and 


‘elsewhere turns the Zenonian logic 


against the Parmenidean ontology, 
so as to shew that, whilst the Par- 
menidean system was incomplete in- 
asmuch as it had no logic, the Zeno- 
nian system was a failure inasmuch 
as it bad a logic which was self-de- 
structive, 

1 The phrase r@ ravtnv Thy vrobeow 
Urodenévy 244c recals the termino- 
logy of the Parmenides, 


13 
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Thus, of the SsaxpsBoroyoupevor, the pluralists do not 
provide us with any theory of Being; 1e. they do not explain 
what they mean by attributing .existence to the two or more 
elements which they postulate: while the monists of Elea, 
though they do not ignore Being, are by their own: principles 
precluded from bringing it into relation with things, and from 
giving any account of it whatsoever. 


Having thus disposed of the diaxpsBodoyovpevor, the Eleate pro- 
ceeds to deal with rois adAws A€yovras, who are divided into two 
hosts waging over ovoia a sort of yyavropayia. Those who range 
themselves on the one side, maintain that that only exists which can 
be felt and handled, and scoff at the notion of incorporeal Being. 
Those who range themselves on the other side, hold that certain 
intelligible, incorporeal, forms are alone truly existent, and, breaking 
up small the bodies in which their opponents recognize reality, at- 
tribute to these corporeuls, not Being, but Becoming. The two 
parties are now called upon to give an account of their respective 
theories of Being. 

For this purpose, it is necessary that the corporealists should 
relax something of the severity of their doctrine; or rather that 
they should be supposed to do so, for in fact they will do nothing 
of the sort. Answering for the corporealists thus hypothetically 
reformed, Theaetetus acknowledges that there is such a thing as a 
morta] animal, that the mortal animal has a soul, that one soul is 
just, and another unjust, that one soul is wise, and another foolish, 
and that, as soul, justice, injustice, wisdom, folly, and the like, may 
be present or absent, they are existences. Asked further whether 
they are visible, tangible, and corporeal, or not, he allows on the 
part of his clients that they are invisible, but distinguishes in regard 
to the rest of the question: soul, they conceive, is corporeal ; as for 
justice, injustice, &c, shame forbids them to say either that they are 
not existences, or that they have bodies. It will be sufficient, the 
Stranger remarks, if they admit that anything incorporeal whatso- 
ever exists. He will then call upon them to say what that common 
property is which justifies us in attributing existence both to the 
corporeal and to the incorporeal; and if they should not have an 
answer ready, he will propose to define ovrws dy as that which has 
any power, that which is capable, either of acting upon anything 
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else, or of being acted upon by anything else. This definition is 
provisionally accepted. 

We now turn to the eiday Piro, who distinguish yéveots, which 
is perpetually changing, from ovcia, which is eternally the same, and 
hold that we have communion with the former by the body through 
sensation, and with the latter by the soul through reasoning. Is not 
this communion a vaya or a woinpa originating in the two cor- 
relatives, subject and object, by virtue of powers which they re- 
spectively possess? ("Ap ov To viv 5) wap ypov py; ©. To 
wotov; &. Lana 7 roinua éx Suvapews Tivos azo Tov mpds GAAnAa 
Evvidvrwv yryvopevov. 248 8B) So it would seem: but the Stranger, 
being familiar with the idealists (8a ovvjPaav), perceives that they 
will demur to his theory. Whereas it is now proposed to define ov 
as anything which has the power of acting or being acted upon, and 
to regard object and subject, both in sensation and in thought, as 
such, the idealists hold, that, though yévecis has the power of acting 
and being acted upon, ovata has it not. Nevertheless they allow 
that soul knows, and ovoia is known, an admission which is clearly 
inconsistent with their theory of the npeuia of Being. And when 
we proceed to consider that theory on its merits, it is difficult to 
believe that the absolutely existent has neither motion nor life nor 
soul nor thought, adAa cepvov Kai dyrov voby obk Exov axivyrov éoros 
elvaz, No: ov must be intelligent, and it would seem that, if it is 
intelligent, it should have both motion and rest, a result which 
separates us both from the Eleatics and from the Heracliteans., 

At this point however we are liable to be asked the question 
which we ourselves addressed to the dualists of the old school: ‘If 
in xiynois and ordo.s you recognize two opposing principles, what 
do you mean by saying that they exist?’ ‘You do not mean, either 
that they both move, or that they both rest. Nor do you mean that 
dv is the sum of xivnots and aracis. Rather, Being is a third thing, 
which of its own nature neither moves nor rests. But how can this 
be? If a thing is not in motion, surely it is at rest: if a thing is 
not at rest, surely it is in motion. Thus it appears that ov is not 
less perplexing than p7) ov. 


In that part of the dialogue which has been summarized in the 
preceding paragraphs, the Eleate brings together three theories, 
which may be called respectively the doctrine of the corporeal- 
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ists, the doctrine of the idealists, and the doctrine of Svvays. 
I propose to submit all three to examination. 

Of the corporealists we are told that they attribute existence 
only to that which can be felt and handled, thus making Being 
coextensive with body. As they are ranked with the dAXos 
Aéyovres, they do not represent the earlier physicists, who are 
StaxptBoroyoupevor. It is therefore commonly supposed that 
the reference is either to the Cynics or to the Atomists. In 
favour of the former of these hypotheses, it is urged (1) that, 
whereas the Atomists attributed existence to void as well as to 
matter, the Cynics on logical grounds were thorough-going 
materialists; (2) that while the corporealists would appear to 
credit the evidence of the senses, the Atomists plainly discredit 
it; (8) that the Cynics were notoriously hostile to the theory 
of ey; (4) that the unmistakable reference to the Cynics in 
2518 makes the allusion in the passage before us the more 
probable; (5) that the corporealists of the sophist are ap- 
parently identical with the materialists of Theaetetus 155 8, 
while the phrase aytitv7rovs avOperrovs in that place would 
seem to be a play upon the name of Antisthenes*. On the 
other side it is argued that the corporealists of the sophist 
would seem to be rather physicists than logicians, while it is 
pointed out that the ethical references apply to Democritus 
just as well as to the rival claimants, Plainly the arguments 
on either side are far from being conclusive against one another : 
and accordingly Campbell conjectures that ‘“ Plato has here 
idealized, if such a paradox may be allowed, the materialistic 
tendency in contemporary a ae (Introduction to the 
Sophist, p. lxxiv.) 

For myself, I incline to Campbell’s view ; and most certainly 
I cannot allow that the Atomists are not included in the 
reference. Democritus’ recognition of the existence of void 
may be a sufficient reason for supposing that the passage before 
us does not refer to him exclusively, but it is hardly a sufficient 
reason for denying to him a place in a group of materialists. 


1 In this sentence I have attempted bridge Philosophical Society x 158, 
to represent the careful argument of 165=dJ. of Ph. vm 310, 321. 
Thompson, Transactions of the Cam- . 
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Granted that the Atomists discredited the evidence of the 
senses, it is by no means clear that the corporealists were less 
sceptical. The hostility between the Idealists and the Ato- 
mists was as deep as the hostility between the Idealists and 
the Cynics: indeed Plato, though notoriously he never names 
Democritus, has in his writings, especially in the Timaeus, 
many obvious and bitter references to him. The unmistakable 
reference to the Cynics in 251 Bc does not prove that they have 
been previously referred to. The epithet dytetvzrous in Theae- 
tetus 155 cannot be accounted decisive. In short I see no 
precise evidence to enable us to exclude from the scope of the 
reference either of the two schools: and it seems to me natural 
that Plato should include both of them in his retrospect’. 

The precise identification of the eidav d/roe is a matter of 
far greater importance, since, on the strength of the present 
passage, a whole chapter has been added to the Megarian system, 
and many paragraphs to the literature of Platonism. It has 
been maintained (1) that the e/dd» diros are the Megarians’ 
(Schleiermacher, Thompson, Zeller); (2) that they represent 
Plato himself in an earlier stage of his philosophical develop- 
ment (Grote)*; (3) that they are “Platonists who have im- 
perfectly understood Plato” (see Campbell’s note on 248 A); 
(4) that “Plato at a late period of his course directs this argu- 
ment against those amongst his disciples in the Academy who, 
resting in their imperfect realization of an earlier phase of his 
own teaching and reverting to Pythagorean and Eleatic ele- 
ments, held the doctrine of ideas in the form in which it is 
often controverted by Aristotle” (Campbell p. lxxv and, to the 


1 It may be noted that the psycho- 
logical teaching of the corporealists 
agrees with that of Democritus. When 
the Eleate asks whether the corpo- 
realists attribute body to yuyx7, dexato- 
cuvn; pornos, Theaetetus replies— 
Todro obxért xara ravTda amoxplyovrat 
wav, GANA THY wey Yuxiy auriw Soxety 
oglot cwpd Te KexrjcOa, ppdvnow se 
kal tov Gdd\wv Exacrov wy npwrnkas, 
aloxvvovrat TO Todwav 4 mnddy rwr 


évrwy aura auodoye 4 wavr elvat 
cwpara sucxuplierOa. 2478. That 
Democritus supposed the soul to con- 
sist of fine, smooth, round, atoms, in 
other words, of fire, is notorious. (For 
the authorities, see Zeller, Ph. d. Gr. 
1 807: “Die Seele kann unter den 
Voraussetzungen der Atomenlehre 
nicht anders als kérperlich gedacht 
werden,” &c.) 
2 Grote Plato &e 1 457 fi. 
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same effect, Ueberweg’); (5) that the doctrine of the eiday 
didos is orthodox Platonism, and that accordingly the sophist 
is a hostile critique, written not by Plato, but by a Megarian 


opponent (Socher). 


The first of these theories, which may still be regarded as 
the received hypothesis, is arrived at by a process of exhaustion: 
‘The efdav pira are clearly Socratics ; now they are not Cynics, 
nor Cyrenaics ; whence it follows that they are Megarians.’ And 
accordingly a doctrine of incommunicable eién, of which there is 
elsewhere no evidence whatsoever, is by Zeller and others attri- 


buted to the Megarian school’. 


1 “An sich beweist nun zwar dieser 
Gang der Argumentation keineswegs, 
dass Plato auch genetisch denselben 
Weg genommen habe; da dies aber 
doch in Folge der Beziehung der Idee 
zum Begriff wahrscheinlich ist, so 
diirfen wir in der Ansicht der eléay 
giro. (soph. 248c) Plato’s eigene 
friihere Auffassung erkennen, und es 
michte am richtigsten sein, unter 
diesen Ideenfreunden diejenigen von 
Plato’s eigenen Anhangern zu verste- 
hen, die noch in der friiheren Form 
seiner Lehre standen, iiber welche er 
selbst im eigenen Denken bereits hin- 
ausgeschritten war.” Ueberweg Un- 
tersuchungen, 1861, p. 277. 

2? When Zeller attributes to Euclides, 
and possibly to Stilpo (m i 219, 283), 
a theory of incorporeal kinds, he rests 
his case upon (1) the passage before 
us, read in the light of Schleier- 
macher’s interpretation, (2) an argu- 
ment of Stilpo’s in refutation of the 
theory of ideas, quoted by Diogenes 
Laertius, 11 119, to prove his eristical 
ingenuity. With Hegel, Gesch. d. Ph. 
m 123, Zeller admits, as of course he 
must, that the meaning which, not 
without violence, he extracts from the 
text, is not that which Diogenes put 
upon it. For my own part, I think 
that the text is, as it stands, capable 


But plainly, if it can be shown 


of a simple interpretation of the sort 
indicated by Diogenes: but in any case 
the passage is no proof that Stilpo en- 
tertained a theory of elén. 

Further, it is to be observed that 
the doctrine thus conjecturally intro- 
duced into the Megarian system suits 
ill with its surroundings. It may in- 
deed be argued, as Zeller argues, Ph. 
d, Gr. 11 i 217, that a theory of a 
plurality of ef3y is not inconsistent 
with the belief in a One, the Good, 
in which they culminate. But how 
are we to reconcile the position at- 
tributed to Euclides with what we 
know about the subsequent develop- 
ment of the school? The immediate 
successors of Euclides, ignoring, as 
it would seem, the supposed theory 
of ef5n, gave themselves unreservedly 
to eristic: and before the end of the 
century we find Stilpo following the 
Cynic Antisthenes in the denial of pre- 
dication,—in other words, we find the 
successor of the supposed e(3uv ¢lAor 
allying himself with the corporealists 
of the ycryavropaxla. In effect, we are 


‘asked to believe that, whereas Euclides 


was an idealist and not an eristic, 
his successors were eristics and not 
idealists. If so, in what sense can 
Kuclides be regarded as the founder 
of the Megarian school ? 
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that there was another Socratic school,—for example, the school 
of Plato.—which maintained precisely the doctrine here criti- 
cized, the Megarian hypothesis loses the solitary argument 
which has been urged in defence of it. Further, if positive 
arguments can be adduced in favour of Grote’s hypothesis, 
it will not be necessary to institute a detailed examination 
of the other three: for, as the anonymous theory, that Plato is 
thinking of “ Platonists who have imperfectly understood him”, 
has no basis except the assumption that Plato never entertained 
the doctrine of the esdav déror, and Socher’s theory, that the 
sophist is a hostile critique written by a Megarian opponent, has 
no basis except the assumption that Plato never entertained any 
doctrine except that of the eddy dirou, these theories imme- 
diately fall to the ground; while the supplementary hypothesis 
of Ueberweg and Campbell, that there were amongst Plato’s 
followers some who “held tenaciously to a conception of the 
et6n, based on immature statements of his own”, though pro- 
bable enough, is hardly relevant to the present inquiry. ‘What 
then is the evidence in favour of Grote’s view ? 

That Plato’s teaching underwent an important transforma- 
tion, and that, in certain dialogues, from the stand-point of the 
later doctrine, he submits the earlier to direct and careful criti- 
cism, I have endeavoured to show in my papers upon the 
Philebus and the Parmenides, Hence I am already prepared to 
accept Grote’s hypothesis : and on a close scrutiny I think I see, 


And here, I would say a word about 
Euclides’ relations to Plato. According 
to Zeller, Euclides and Plato occupied 
common ground, and are possibly to 
be regarded as joint authors of the 
theory of ideas: ‘‘Er steht demnach 
im allgemeinen auf demselben Boden 
mit Plato, und es ist méglich, dass sich 
diese Ansicht den beiden Philosophen 
gemeinschaftlich in ihrem wissen- 
schaftlichen Verkehr gebildet hat.” 
Ph. d. Gr. 1 i 218. If so, how is it 
that neither Aristotle nor any other 
authority notices this manifestly im- 
portant fact? The remark of Zeller,— 


‘¢Diejenige Ideenlehre, von welcher 
Aristoteles redet, die platonische, hatte 
jedenfalls Plato zuerst aufgestellt, 
gesetzt auch, Euklides sei in der 
allgemeinen Voraussetzung, dass nur 
das eléos das wahrhaft Wirkliche an 
den Dingen sei, mit ihm einverstanden 
gewesen,”—is no answer to this ques- 
tion. For, if Euclides had invented 
a theory of ef3n independently of Plato, 
he must have been mentioned, one 
would think, in metaphysics u, and, if 
he had been joint author with Plato 
of such a system, he must have been 
mentioned in metaphysice a 6. 
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not only that the doctrine of the eidav Piroz is the Platonism of 
the republic and the Phaedo, but also that the exposition of the 
doctrine of the eiSdyv idos contains unmistakable echoes of 
those dialogues. 

The principal statements about the eiédyv giros are con- 
tained in the following sentences: 

El. Tovyapodv of wpos avtovs auducBynrobvres pada evda- 
Bas dvwOev é& doparov mobév apvivovtat, vontad atra Kat 
dowpata edn Bralomevot thy aAnOwnv ovciav elva’ ta Sé 
éxelvwy odpata Kal THY NEeyonévny UT’ avTav adnOeav Kata 
opixpa SvaOpavortes év trois Noyous yeverw avr ovcias pepope- 
ynv Twa jWpocayopevovow. 246 B. 

EB. Téveow, tiv S¢ ovctay ywpls mov Svercpevos Néyere; 7 
yap; @. Nal. &. Kal copare pev nuas yevéoes 80 aicOnoews 
Kowwveiv, Sua Noytopod Sé yruyy mpds THY dvTws ovalay, Hv aet 
Kata TavtTa waavtws exew paté, yéverw 5é GrroTE GAXoS. 
248 A, 

EB. IIpds 8) rairta rode Aéyovosy, OTe yevéoes pev péereore 
Tov macyew Kat wovly Svvapews, mpos 5é ovolay TovTwv 
ovdetépou THY Sivas apuotrew daciv, @, OvKody rAéyouci 
Tt; Ei. Ipods 6 ye Nexréov nyiv, Ste SeoueOa wap avtay ert 
mubécbas capéarepoy, eb mpocoporoyovon THY ev uxny yey- 
vooxev, THY 8 ovalay yryvecxccOar, @. Pact pny todrd ye. 
248 ©. 

From the first and second of these three extracts we learn, 
(1) that the philosophers in question oppose ovola to yéveoss, 
placing under the head of 7 a@An@tv7 ovela certain ef5n which 
are vonTd, aow@pata, del KaTa TAaUTA WoavTws EyovTa, and under 
the head of depopévn yéveots, the capara of the corporealists, 
which are aic@nra, dd\XoTEe dAXws Eyovra; and (2) that they 
break up small (SsaOpavovet xara opixpa) the latter. Further, 
from the second and third of the extracts we learn, (3) that the 
teaching of the idealists is inconsistent, inasmuch as they assume 
their «457 to be incommunicable, i.e. incapable either of acting 
or of being acted upon, and nevertheless assert tyy wey yruynv 
yuyvaoney, THY 8 ovciay yryvdoxecOar. On all three points, 
(1) ovola and yéveois, (2) the dvaPpavots owpuarar, (3) the 
axowwvnala tav eiday, I shall now have something to say. 
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(1) The antithesis of ova/a and yévects, not only is the anti- 
thesis of ovata and yéveous which appears in the Phaedo, but also 
is described in precisely the language of that dialogue. The 
ovata of the Phaedo consists of efy, which are aedy, vonra, 
apprehended 8:4 Noyopod, acl kata TavTa WoavTws ExovTa; and 
the yéveous which is opposed to it, consists of owara, which are 
aic@nta, ddXoT GdXws Eyovta’. Surely if Plato were describ- 
ing an idealism which was not his own, he would not have 
selected precisely those phrases which recal, not only his charac- 
teristic theory, but also his exposition of it. 

(2) The yeyvopeva of the Phaedo are cvvOera, and there- 
fore Svatpera, divisible, not only into parts, but also into ideas, 
inasmuch as, in that stage of doctrine which is represented by 
the Phaedo, the attributes of a thing are ideas congregated 


within it. 


Thus the statement made about the esdav dirou, 


that they d:a@pavover xara cpixpa the capata of the corpor- 
ealists, is true of Plato when he wrote the Phaedo’*. 

(3) The eldos of the Phaedo is povoedés, avto Kal avo, 
@ocavTwS KaTa TaTa éyov, Kal ovdérote ovdayy ovdapas 
GrXolwow ovdeuiav évdeyopevov 78 D, and therefore cannot be 


perceived by sense. 


1 aurn 7 ovola Fs Noyor SlSomey Tod 
elvas kal €pwruvres kal amroxpwvoperot, 
worepoy woabrws del éxet Kard TavTa 7 
GAX\or dANws; adro To Itcov, avrd 7d 
Kanov, atrdo Exacrov 6 €Eort, TO Ov, BT 
wore peTaBoryy Kal nvrivody évdéxeras ; 
9 del adradv Exacrov 6 Eort, povoedes dv 
auro Kad’ atré, woatdrus Kard Tabra Exes 
Kal ovdérore ovdauy ovdauas dddolwow 
ovdeplay evdéxerar; ‘Qeoavrws, pn, avay- 
xn, 6 KéBns, xara ravrd éxew, @ Zd- 
Kpares, Tl 3¢ rwv roddwv [xadwv], olov 
avOpirwv 7 Irrw 7 luarlwy 7 ad\wy 
wyrwwrovy ToouTW, 7 towy f Kadwy 7 
wayrov Tov exelvots dpwviuwr; apa Kara 
raura éxet, 7 way Touvayrloy éxelvors ov'TE 
avra avrois obre adARAOts OVdérOTE, Ws 
&ros elxety, ovdapws Kara TavTa éoTw; 
Ovrws av, pn, raira, o KéBys° ovdé- 
wore woaurws Exet, Ovxoiv rovrwy pev 


Now if the immutability of the idea 


Kay awato kav os Kady rats d\\as alo- 
Onoeow atoOoro, ray d¢ kara TavTa éxdr- 
Tuy ovK Eorw OTY ToT dy G\Aw ewthaBoro 
7 T@ THS Stavolas oyu, GAN éorly 
devon TA ToLavTa Kal ovx opard; Phaedo 
78p. This passage will suffice for the 
proof of the statement made in the 
text: but the reader will do well to 
turn tu 65D, 79c, 808, 818 (where 
compare wore pndév Addo Soxeivy elvat 
GAnOes GAN’ FH 7d cwuaroadés with ryv 


Aceyouévnv un’ atrav ddjOeay sophist 


246 B), 888, for further instances. 

2 It will be observed that, whilst the 
first, and in a manner the third, of 
these philosophemes, appear in the 
later Platonism as well as in the 
earlier, the second belongs exclusively 
to the earlier system. 
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precludes perception, it must also, one would think, preclude 
knowledge: yet both in the republic and in the Phaedo,—indeed 
in the very passage which I have quoted,—the idea is supposed 
to be capable of being known. Thus the theory of the Phaedo 
is open to the accusation of inconsistency which is urged against 
the eidav dirou in 248 C. 

Now some of the supporters of the Megarian hypothesis, 
relying upon the fact that in this very dialogue Plato insists 
upon the intercommunicability of the ideas, have seen in the 
doctrine of dxowwvncia a proof that the ideas here spoken of 
are not the ideas of Plato. On consideration however it will 
appear, that, according to the Plato of the Phaedo, incommuni- 
cability is implied in the immutability of the idea, and is indeed 
one of the idea’s most important characteristics. Incommuni- 
cability is implied in the idea’s immutability, because without 
change there can be no petaAnWis, ie. participation in the 
physical sense of the word, and, according to the Plato of this 
period, without werarAn us there can be no predication. In- 
communicability is one of the idea’s most important characteris- 
tics, because, if the idea were not incommunicable, the 
paradox of predication, which Plato tries to meet in the case of 
the particular by means of the theory of the immanent idea, 
would immediately recur in the case of the idea itself. 

I hold then that the adxowwvyola tov eddy here spoken of, 
so far from being a proof that the idealism in question is not 
Platonic, rather, in conjunction with the antithesis of ovata and 
yéveots and the SsaOpavors of material things, goes to show that 
the doctrine of the efSav /Aoz is the doctrine maintained by 
Plato in the republic and the Phaedo, which doctrine he now 
sees to be faulty, if for no other reason, at any rate for this, 
that it precludes the intercommunion of eid, while the 
communion of the efdos of ovcia, if of no other, with the other 
el5n, -is plainly indispensable. Accordingly we shall find that 
the co.wwvia of edn, or, rather, of certain eidy, is insisted upon 
in the immediate sequel’. 


1 To the hypothesis that the doctrine wohl Plato eine Theorie, die er selbst 
of the eldwy giro is an early form of aufgestellt hat, mit der Ironie behan- 
Platonism, Zeller objects—‘‘Aber sollte delt haben, mit welcher S. 246, as 
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But what are we to say to the theory of dvvapis, which the 
Eleate propounds upon his own authority, and forces both upon 
the corporealists and upon the idealists ? 

The passages in which the theory is enunciated are the 
following : 

El. Aéyo 8) 70 xal érotavoidv Kextnuévoy Sivauty eit’ eis 
TO Tovey Erepov OtLody TrepuKos, elt eis Td Tabeiv Kai opLxpo- 
TaTov vmTd TOU davAoTaToU, Kav ei povov eicatrak£, wav TovTO 
dvTws elvas’ TiBenar yap Spov opitew ra dvra, Os EoTLV OUK GAO 
Te mAny Suvapts. @. "AXA erelrep avTol ye ovK Exovow Ev 
T@ TapévtTt ToUTOU BéATLoy Aéye, Séyovrat tobTo. Hi. Karas’ 
isws yap av ciavotepov nuiv Te Kal TovTas Erepov av dhaveln. 
Mpos fev ovy trovtous TovTo nyiv évradOa pevetw Evvopondo- 
ynOév. 247 D. 

EB. To && 8) xowovety, 3d ravrwv dpictot, ti Toe vas 
émr’ appoiv réyerw Popev; dp’ ov To viv Syn trap’ nev pnOer; 
®. To wotov; . dOnua 7 rroinua éx Suvapeds Tivos amo 


TOY Wpos aAANAG EvviovtTwy ryiryvopevov. 


248 B. 


e \ 4 iy a wv cf a ¢ “~ 

Ei. ‘Ixavov &Oepev Spov rrov Trav ovtwr, bray Te TApH 4 TOD 

? a ” A \ , U , 
macyew 7 Spav cat impos Td opixporatoyv Suvapis; B. Nai. 


248 c. 


B. Te &€ mpds Auds; ws aGAnOas Kivnow Kal Conv nat 
Wuxny kai dpovnow 7 padlws trevcOnodueOa TH TavTEeN@s SvTe 
en wapeivat, pndéd Cyv avro pndé hpovely, adda cepvov xal 


die eliuv ldo: behandelt werden? Ist 
das Plato’s Lehre, oder haben wir 
Grund zu der Vermuthung, es sei je- 
mals seine Lehre gewesen, was S. 
248,c als Behauptung der ‘ Ideen- 
freunde’ angefiihrt wird, dass die 
dvvajus TOU worety nicht dem Seienden, 
sondern nur dem Werdenden zukom- 
men kénne? In seinem uns bekannten 
System kommt sie doch der Idee des 
Guten, dem weltschépferischen Novs 
des Timiius, der alria des Philebus, 
welche man jedenfalls zur oveia, nicht 
zur yéveors zu rechnen hat, und nach 
Phido 95, £ ff. den Ideen iiberhaupt 
zu.” Ph. d. Gr. mi 216. It will be 
seen that from my point of view it 


is not difficult to answer Zeller’s ques- 
tions. If in the Philebus, the Par- 
menides, and the Theaetetus, Plato 
criticizes himself, it will not surprise 
us that he should criticize himself in 
the sophist. If again the Timaeus 
and the Philebus are, like the sophist, 
dialogues of the later period, it will 
not surprise us that the teaching of 
the two dialogues first named should 
accord, not with the doctrine criticized 
in the last named dialogue, but with 
the doctrine preferred. Finally, if 
Plato at 248c taxes the eldwr gidor 
with inconsistency, the quotation from 
the Phaedo proves no more than that 
Plato’s criticism is well founded. 
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dytov, voov ove Exov, axivnrov éxtos eivat; ©. Aewov pévt’ 
av, @ Eve, Noyov ouvyywpoipev, 248 5. (In the sentences 
which follow, from the axiom that rd ravtreXos dv has voids, 
it is inferred that it possesses also fw and yuy7, and is 
capable of motion.) 

EB. Ta' cata ravra nal doavtas nal rept To avro Soxei coe 
xwopis ordcews yevécOar tor dv; @.Ovdayds. &. Ti 8’; 
dvev tovtwrv vodv xaSopas ovta 4 yevouevov dv nal orrovodv; 
@. "Hora. 2498. 

From these extracts I gather that, according to the Eleate, 
whose doctrine, though possibly incomplete (cf. 247 E), is plainly 
offered in all seriousness, 

(1) everything which has power, either of acting or of being 
acted upon, is éyrws dp, 

(2) 7d mavredds Gv is vods; which, having Cwn and yvy7, 
xwvetrat, and, having ra xata tavta Kal waavtws Kat rept TO 
auTo, €ornken. 

Further, in 248 B it appears that the moeiy and mdoyev 
here spoken of are appropriate to object and subject respectively. 
Hence the object of knowledge, being possessed of duvamts, is, 
by (1), dvrws ov, and therefore, by (2), not inanimate and 
external to vois, but, like the subject, animate and intelligent. 
This being so, it would seem, that, according to the doctrine which 
Plato puts into the mouth of the Eleate, vois as subject has for 
object its own invariable and immutable thoughts (ra «ard ravrd 
Kai WoavTws Kai rept Td avTo); and accordingly, that, so long as 
mind is universal and eternal, pluralized neither in space nor 
in time, these its thoughts are all of them ever present to it in 
their integrity and their perfection. But how is it, if mind 
ceases to be universal and eternal, and is pluralized in space and 
in time ? 

Now at 156 A of the Theaetetus we read, that, according to 
the xoprporepot,—who, as I conceive, represent Plato himself, 
see J. of Ph. xil1 256, 268,—object and subject, having 
respectively the power of acting and the power of being acted 
upon, when they come into combination, but not otherwise, 


1 On the substitution of rd, for 70, the reading of the books, see J. of Ph. 
xi 220. 
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generate quality on the one part, and sensation on the other, 
and thereby themselves pass into a phenomenal existence, 
which, being momentary and transient, is more properly regarded, 
not as ova/a, but as yéveous. Here the description of object and 
subject, as having respectively the power of acting and the 
power of being acted upon, immediately recals the sophist; and 
the agreement of the two passages in this particular would seem: 
to warrant us in using the theory of the Eleate to supplement 
the theory of the xopyporepot. Let us then suppose, that, in 
the theory of sensation, mind being the subject, thought is 
the object. But, whereas in the sophist mind was universal 
and eternal, pluralized neither in space nor in time, and 
consequently its thoughts were all of them ever present to it in 
their integrity and their perfection, in the Theaetetus, as ap- 
pears from the whole tenour of the exposition, we are con- 
cerned, not with mind, but with minds, not with thoughts 
simultaneously, but with thoughts successively : in other words, 
mind is pluralized both in space and in time, pluralized in 
space, so that one mind differs from another mind, pluralized in 
time, so that the thought of each mind at one moment differs 
from its thought at another moment. Consequently, although 
all minds have the same element of fixity, the immutable 
thoughts are diversely presented to the same mind at different 
times, and to different minds at the same time. These same 
fixities of thought then, which, to mind which is one, ie. 
universal and eternal, are all of them ever present in their 
integrity and perfection, to minds which are many, i.e. different 
and mutable, present themselves, not as eternal, immutable, 
thoughts, but as various and variable phenomena. Now this 
theory of sensation,—which regards what we call a thing as an 
imaginary object postulated to account at once for the likeness 
and the unlikeness of the objects which are common to different 
minds,—is precisely what is wanted to complete the theory of 
knowledge indicated in the sophist; and the two theories, the 
theory of knowledge and the theory of sensation, together make 
up that doctrine of knowledge and sensation which [ have 
elicited from the Timaeus. 

Further, the doctrine of dvvamss falls in with the teaching of 
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the Timaeus. In my paper upon that dialogue, regarding the 
number as an eternal potentiality’ of thought not yet localized 
in time and space, and the particular as the number localized in 
time and space and therefore pluralized, I conceived the number 
to be dv and the particular to be yiyvouevov. Now this con- 
ception of the number as ov and the particular as yeyvopuevov 
exactly accords with the Eleate’s definition of existence. The 
number is, according to the Eleate, an dvrws dv, (as is also in a 
manner the viodoyn THs yevécews, time and space, comp. 
Timaeus 51 A, 52 B,) because it has the power of acting and 
being acted upon. But what we call a thing is, in fact, no 
more than a series of localizations of the number in time and 
space, each localization being distinct from every other, so that 
the thing, as opposed to the number of which it is the localiza- 
tion, has no power of acting or being acted upon, and conse-~ 
quently, according to the Eleate, is, not an dvrws dv, but a 
ryuryvopLevov". 

Thus, in this section of the dialogue, rapidly reviewing 
previous speculation, the Eleate shows, that the earlier physicists 
make no attempt to explain the attribution of existence to the 
one, two, or three elements which they postulate; that Eleati- 


1 It will, I hope, be understood, that 
by ‘potentiality’ I mean, not ‘ potenti- 
ality of being’, but ‘potentiality of 
becoming’: so that, when I speak of 
the number as an ‘eternal potentiality’, 
I in no wise impugn, but rather, in ac- 
cordance with the Eleate’s definition 
—Ixavov &0enev Gpov rou Tuy ovrwr, Sray 
Ty rapy Tou macxew 7 Spav Svvamus. 
248 c—affirm, its existence or reality. 

2 In this paragraph, distinguishing 
the number, i.e. the eternal poten- 
tiality of thought not yet localized 
in time and space, not only from the 
particular, i.e, the eternal potentiality 
of thought localized in time and space 
and therefore pluralized, but also from 
the idea, i.e, the eternal potentiality 
of thought localized in time and space 
without loss of unity, and conceiving 


that, since entrance into time and 
space necessarily involves pluraliza- 
tion, the idea, as distinguished from 
the number on the one hand and the 
particular on the other, is only hypo- 
thetically existent, I have been careful 
to identify 6», not with the idea, but 
with the number. But, inasmuch as 
the distinction between idea and num- 
ber disappears when the idea is under- 
stood to be out of time and out of 
space,—in other words, inasmuch as 
the number is the idea when the idea is 
out of time and out of space, —ignoring 
the distinction, I might have said that 
the idea is truly existent. I write this 
in view of the objection which has 
been taken to my exposition of the 
Timaeus, that it deprives the idea of 
its reality, 
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cism, so far as it has a logic, is inconsistent and futile, since the 
logic of Zeno conflicts with the metaphysic of Parmenides, and 
precludes all propositions, admitting no other utterance save 
only the identity “One One”; that the corporealists escape 
from the difficulty only by denying everything other than 
sensible particulars, a position which is plainly untenable; and 
that the idealists, in consequence of their doctrine of the axot- 
vovnota eidav, are unable to predicate Being of any other eléos, 
or any other elSos of Being. In short, all previous thinkers are 
reduced to a position resembling that of the Cynics, who, as 
we shall presently see, deny all except identical predication. And 
when we turn to the doctrine of dvvapis, which the Eleate offers 
in place of the system reviewed and rejected, the necessity 
of a theory of the cowwvia eddy once more forces itself upon 
our notice, inasmuch as we find that that doctrine involves 
the xowvwvla of ov both with «ivnois and with oracis. 

In other words, the aucients had no logic, and were uncon- 
scious of those difficulties in regard to predication which were 
afterwards to arise: Zeno invented a logic, but his logic, not only 
was fatal to the metaphysic with which he associated it, but also 
made speech impossible: consequently, philosophy was at a 
stand still, until a new and better logic should be devised, and 
thus arose the philosophical agnosticism of the sophists and 
Socrates: then came Plato, who, in order to meet the Zenonian 
paradox of predication, invented the theory of the immanent 
idea: but this was a failure, not only because, as shown in the 
Philebus and the Parmenides, it was inconsistent with itself, 
but also because, as now appears in the sophist, since it did not, 
and could not, recognize the xowwvia eidav, it left one half of 
the problem of predication untouched. Disappointed in his first 
venture, Plato next conceived that there are two sorts of e/Sn, 
elon which are avra «xa@’ avra and therefore are not communi- 
cable, and ey which are not avra xa@’ avtd and therefore are 
communicable. Of this new theory we have had glimpses else- 
where: but hitherto we have been chiefly concerned with its 
ontological aspect. Studying it from the logical side, we have 
now to satisfy ourselves that it makes adequate provision for the 
xowwvia eidav. 
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§ 4 ov and py ov. 250 E—259 E. 


Thus far Plato’s purpose has been, not so much to make 
positive contributions to the new system, as rather to prepare 
the way; not so much to propound a theory of xowvwyvia, as 
rather to prove the need of it, by showing that previous specu- 
lations, his own earlier doctrine included, have failed to explain, 
not only the attribution of non-existence, but also the attribu- 
tion of existence. He now proceeds to enunciate a theory of 
the xo.vwvia eiddy, or, to be more precise, a theory of the cowvw- 
via of certain e/5n. 


The study of previous systems having shown that ov needs to be 
investigated no less than py ov, the Eleate proposes to “beat off the 
argument with such grace as he may, taking ov and py ov together,” 
and, in fact, to consider the whole question of predication. What, 
he asks, do we mean, when we call the same thing by a plurality of 
names? for example, when we attribute to the same human being 
colours, shapes, sizes, vices, virtues, &c? This problem has offered 
a rich feast both to young and to old, and especially to certain oy- 
padeis, deficient in intelligence, [namely, Antisthenes and the Cynics, ] 
who deny all predication which is not identical, urging ws advvarov 
va te TwoAda ey Kai to év woAda elvat. In order that our remarks 
may be of general application, we will address our interrogatory at 
once to these persons, and to those others with whom we were con- 
versing before. We ask them then—Are all things incapable of 
intercommunion ? or, are all things capable of intercommunion ? or, 
are some things capable of intercommunion, others incapable ? 

First, let us suppose that no one thing communicates with any 
other. On this hypothesis xivyows and ordovs will not participate in 
ovota, and, consequently, will not exist. This result is fatal to the 
systems of flux, of rest, and of ideas', as well as to those which, 
whether contemporaneously or successively, combine unity and plu- 
rality. In particular, those who deny all predication which is not 
identical, come off ill: for, when they say ‘every thing exists by 


1 go. xar’ eldn 7a Svra xara ratra ro, uses precisely the phrases which 
woatrws Exovra elval pacw de. 2524, are characteristic of the Platonism of 
It will be observed that here, as before, the Phaedo. 
the Eleate, in describing the eléday ¢i- 
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itself apart from others',’ this sentence is a practical violation of 
their own precept. 

Secondly, let us suppose that all things are capable of inter- 
communion. This hypothesis may be immediately rejected, as it 
would oblige us to attribute rest to xivyjots, motion to oraots: which 
is impossible. 

The rejection of these hypotheses compels us to accept the third, 
which alone remains, namely, that some things communicate, others 
do not. Just so, consonants are incommunicable, vowels communi- 
cable, combination of consonants being possible only when vowels 
intervene to unite them. Further, as there is an art of grammar 
which decides what letters can be combined, and as there is another 
art, music, which decides what musical notes can be combined, so 
there must be an art or science to determine what yévy harmonize, 
and what yévy do not, as well as whether this or that yévos is gene- 
rally available to unite or to disunite the rest. Now this is pre- 
cisely the function of the science of dialectic, so that we have 
unexpectedly stumbled upon the philosopher. 

It would appear then, that some yévy communicate, others do: 
not, and that, of those which communicate, some communicate within- 
narrow limits, others more widely, and others again universally: ta 
pev qpiv tov yevav wporoyntat Kowvwreiv éXew GAAyAots, Ta SF py, 
Kal Ta pev éx oAtyov, Ta & emi modAad, ta Sé cat Sia waytwv ovdev 
KwAveww Tots Tact Kekotvwvykéevat. 254 B. Let us apply this doctrine 
to the three important yévy, ov, ordows, and xivyots, in the hope of 
satisfying ourselves that ov and 7 ov are intercommunicable. 

We have already seen that ordows and xivyows do not combine 
with one another. We now note that ov combines with both. 
Further, each of the three is the same as itself, and different from 
the other two: whence it follows that rairdv and Oarepov are two 
yévy, other than the original three, but of necessity always combining 
with them. Thus our three selected yévy grow into five’. 


1 TQ re elval rou wept madvra dvayKd- 
fovra xpiobar Kal rp xwpls Kal ry Gd- 
Awy kal rp xad’ abrd Kal puplors érépors, 
ay axparets ovres elpyerOat kal uh ouvdr- 
rew év rots Abyos, kTA. 252 c, Would 
it not seem that Antisthenes had ac- 
tually written way éorl xwpls ddd\wv 
Kad? aud? 

2 It may be worth while to comment 


Journal of Philology. VOL. XIV, 


upon the sentence ’AAN’ el 7d dy xal 7d 
Tavrov pndev didgopoy onualveror, xlyn- 
ow af wader xal ordow duddrepa elvac 
Aéyovres duddrepa odrws a’ra Tavrov ws 
dvra mpocepodpev. 255 Bc, to which I 
have often heard it objected that Plato 
here confuses the copula with the verb 
“to exist.” This is not so. The 
Eleate wishes to show that ravréy and 


14 
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Beginning with xivyois, we observe that it is wholly different 
from ordots, and thus not oracis: that it participates in ov, and 
thus is ov: that it is different from tavrov, and thus is not ravrov : 
that it is the samo as itself, and thus is ravrdv’; that it is different 
from Oarepov, and thus is both érepoy and ovx érepov: that it is 
different from ov, and thus is not ov, whereas we have already seen 
that it is 6v. Thus «ivynots is at once ov and ovx dv, and the same 
proposition holds of oracis, ravrov, Odrepov, and ov itself. Further, 
as each yévos or ¢ldos differs, not only from ov, but also from all 
other participants in dv, the pa ov in respect of a given yévos or «ldos 
is dzeipov 7A70e, since for once that the yévos or «ldos is ov, it is ovx 
oy an infinite number of times. 

Next we will regard the matter from another point of view. By 
py ov we understand, not the évayrioy of ov, but only that which is 
different from it: for example, wy péya includes icoy as well as 
opuxpov. Now just as émurypuy is divided into branches, so, that 
which is other than 6y may be divided into sections, such as yy xa- 
Aov; and pu} xadcv, inasmuch as it is an ov defined by its opposition 
to xaAov, is as truly existent as xaddv, and similarly wy péya as truly 
existent as péya, pi Sixaoy as truly existent as Sixauov, uy Kadov, 
py péya, pay Sixo.ov being parts or particular instances of Oarepov, 
which, as we have seen, is existent. This being so, the opposition 
between Oarepov (ydpiov) and the correlative dv, which opposition is, 


6v are not names of the same yévos, 
but yévn, distinct, though intercom- 
municable. In order to prove this by 
a reductio ad absurdum, he supposes 
that there is no difference of meaning 
between 6 and ratroy, so that ravrdy 
may be substituted at pleasure for dy. 
Now it is admitted that xlynors and 
ordots are ovra, i.e. that they partake 
of existence. But, if dy and radrdy are 
no more than two names of the same 
yévos, the assertion that «lynow and 
ordots are dyra, i.e. that they partake 
of existence, is equivalent to the asser- 
tion that they are radrdy, i.e. that they 
partake of sameness. But there is no 
such equivalence. For, when we say 
that xivynors and ordocs exist we plainly 
mean something other than what we 
should mean if we were to say, either 


that «lynots and ordots are the same as 
one another, or that they are severally 


‘the same as themselves. 


1 In this statement, that xlynos is 
both rairdéy and od ravréy, there is, the 
Eleate remarks, nothing paradoxical, be- 
cause what we mean is no more than 
that xiynows participates in ravroy in 
relation to itself, and in 6arepoy in re- 
lation to ravrov: Thy xivnow Sh ravrov 
7’ elvac xal ph ravrdv duodoynréov xal 
ov ducxepayréov. ov yap Sray elxrwper 
abrhy ravrdv Kal uh Tavrdv, dpolws elph- 
Kapev, GAN’ omdtay wey Tardy, cd Thy 
éOctw travroh wpds daurhy ovrw Aéyo- 
prev, OTay S€ ph ravrdy, 8d Thy Koww- 
vlaw ab Oarépov, 8 Ww amroxwpifonevn 
Tavrod ‘yéyovew oux éxeivo AX’ Erepov, 
wore dpOis ab Aéyerat wadw ov Taurdv. 
256 a. 
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as before, not contrariety, but only otherness, is no less ovoia than 
ov itself. Now this opposition, i.e. the otherness which separates 
the several parts of Oarepov from the correlative parts of ov, is the 
py ov required. Thus whereas Parmenides forbade us to seek the 
py ov, we have succeeded in discovering it. In fact, so far from 
bowing to the futile theory that kinds do not communicate and to 
the worthless logic which has been associated with it, we hold that ov 
and py ov are intercommunicable, p2) ov being ov by participation, and 
ov being 7 ov in the like manner, and we are prepared to apply the 
same doctrine to Odrepov and tavrov, péya and opixpov, opowov and 


3 @ 
avopotov, &.' 


1 7d dé ravrdv Erepoy dwrodalvay auz 
vyé wy Kal rd Odrepoy ravrov xal Td péya 
optxpdy Kal 7d Suotoy dvdpovoy, xal xal- 
pew ovrw ravyayria del rpopéporra év rots 
Adyors, offre Tis EXeyxXos ovTOsS GAnOwds 
Gore re r&v vrwy twos éparropévov 37- 
Aos veoyevis ay. GO. Komsdy pev odv. 
=» Kal yap, db ’yabd, rd ye wav axd 
wavros émcxetpety dxoxwplfew d\Aws Te 
obx éupedées xal dy xal wayrdxacw dpob- 
cou tivds Kal agidocégov. 8. Th 57; 
=. TedXewrdrn rdvtwv d\éywr éorly add- 
vows 7d Stadtey Exacroy awd wdayTwy' 
3d yap Thy GAAnAwWY Tov eldGv cUUMo- 
Kny 6 Adyos yéyovey jyiv. 259d. It 
will be perceived that, by this appli- 
cation of the doctrine of communica- 
bility to Suocoy avduoroy, &c, Plato dis- 
poses of that first argument of Zeno’s 
first book which is the starting-point 
of the Parmenides. It must be remem- 
bered however that the Eleate has in 
view, not merely of 7d ray ws & lordy- 
ves, but others also, and that amongst 
them are included dca xar’ elin ra 
byra xara ravTa woatrws Exovra elval 
gacw ael: compare 251 Bp, 252 as. 
Accordingly in the words xalpew otrw 
ravayrla ael wpopépovra év trols Adyos I 
think I see a significant reference to 
the Phaedo, in which dialogue the doc- 
trine of the incommunicability of évay- 
tla bears the stress of the argument: 


see especially 102 p ff éuol yap palverac 
od povow avrd Td péyeBos ovdéwor’ e0é- 
Levy dua péya xal opixpdw efvat, GAA 
cal 7d év nuiy péyebos ovdérore wpocde- 
xec0a 7d oucxpdy ovd’ e0éX\ew twepé- 
xerOat, G\Xd Suoty 7d Erepov, H pev-yew 
cal Umexxwpelv, Stray avry wpooly 7d évay- 
rlov, To cuxpov,  mpovedOdvros éxelvov 
arohwhévat varopévov Se xal detdpevov 
THv cuixporyra ouvK éOéd\ew elvat Erepov 
nOwep Hy. Gowep éyw detduevos xal dro- 
pelvas TI opuxpéryra, Kal Et dy Soxep 
elul, ovros o adrds opexpds elpu’ éxetvo 
52 od rerdAunne péya ov opixpdy elvac’ 
ws 8 alirws xal 7d opixpdy 70 ey Huiy ovK 
€0&tec wore péya ylyvecGac ovdé elvan, 
ovde Addo ovdey ray évayrlww Ere dy Smrep 
qv dua rouvayrloy yiyvecGal re kal elvat, 
GAN’ Hroe dwépxeras 7 dwdddurat ey Tov- 
Tw TE wWadnpart...... Tore pev yap édé- 
vero éx Tod dvayrioy mpdyparos Td évay- 
riovy wpayua ylyvecOa, viv be Bre avrd 
To évavriov éaurp évaytlov ovx dy wore 
yévorro, obre TO év huiy obre To év TH pu- 
oe. There ean be no doubt, I appre- 
hend, that in this matter the teaching 
of the sophist is later than that of 
the Phaedo, Further, comparing the 
Eleate’s emphatic declaration, that the 
doctrine of incommunicability is ut- 
terly unphilosophical, the communion 
of kinds being the very foundation of 
discourse, with the challenge thrown 
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The passage here summarized falls into two portions, (1) 
250 E—257 a, (2) 257 B—259 £, which portions it will be con- 
venient to deal with separately. In the former, the Eleate 
constructs a theory of the xowwvia eiddév, and applies it to 
certain forms selected for the purpose. He conceives that évra 
may be divided into (a) ovra which xocvwvel, ie. may be at- 
tributed to other dvra, and (b) évta which ov xowvavei, i.e. 
cannot be attributed to other dyra, and that the dvra which 
Kowovel serve as intermediaries between the dvta which ov 
xowwvet. Thus the two classes may be respectively compared 
to consonants which cannot stand together without the inter- 
vention of vowels, and vowels which serve as links to connect 
the incommunicable consonants. Further, of those dvra which 
Kotvwvet, Some are universally communicable, others partially 
communicable, and of these latter some are more widely com- 


municable than others. 


These principles are illustrated by particular reference to 
five yévy’, selected as specimens; namely, ov, tavrov, Oarepor, 


out by Socrates at the beginning of 
the Parmenides, 129 p, I infer, that, 
though both dialogues belong to the 
same stage of development, the sophist 
was intended to be studied after the 
Parmenides had been mastered, and 
not vice versa. Finally, I would invite 
& comparison between the present pas- 
sage and Philebus 15 p, where Socrates, 
declaring the identification of the One 
and the Many to pervade all discourse, 
proceeds—6é 6é rpiroy avrod yevedpuevos 
éxdorore ry véwy, nodels Ws Twa codplas 
edpnxds Onoavupdy, ud’ ndovis évBoverg 
Te kal wayrTa xivet Adyov Agpuevos, Tore 
pey érl Oarepa xuxddv Kai cunddpwyr els 
&, roré 5¢ wade avecdlrrwy Kal dcapepl- 
Swy, els aroplay avrovy pey wp@roy xa 
padiora xataBdddwp, devrepor 5’ aei rov 
éxduevor, dy re vewrepos dy re rpecBure- 
pos dy re nik wy Tuyxary, perdduevos 
obre xarpos obre pyrpos obre AAXov Toy 
axovdvyruw ovdevos, dAlyou 8é xal ray A)- 
Lew fybwr, ov pdvoy TOv avOpwruv, érel 


BapBapuy ye ovdevds dv deloaro, elwep u6- 
voy épunvéa mobev Exot. In both places, 
as I understand Plato, he makes frank 
confession of the insufficiency of the 
logic of the republic and the Phaedo. 

1 It is a mistake to assume that the 
five yévn take precedence of all others. 
Three of them, no doubt, ov, rauvrdy, 
and @arepo», being of universal appli- 
cation, are prior to the rest, and, 
bearing in mind the teaching of the 
Timaeus, we shall be prepared to allow 
that no other eldos is entitled to rank 
with them. But ordors and xlenois, 
even if they hold foremost places among 
those ef3y whieh are of general, but 
not universal, application, are plainly 
inferior to oy, ravréy, and @drepor. 
Accordingly, when the Eleate intro- 
duces the investigation, he speaks of 
‘selecting some of the kinds which 
are accounted greatest,” mpoedduevor 
Tuy peylorwy Neyouévwy Grra, and when 
ov, orders, and xlynors ure specified, he 
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aracts, and xivnots: but the illustration is in a manner 
incomplete, inasmuch as all the selected yévy are taken from 
the class of 6vra which xowwvel; dv, Tavtév, and Oatepoy being 
universally, and araots and xivnows generally, communicable. 
Nevertheless the illustration will serve our purpose: for, as 
oraows and xivycis ov Kowwwvotcw adAndous, they adequately 
represent, so long as we confine our attention to the five yévy 
selected, the case of those évra which ov xowwwvel ovdevi. 

Starting from oracis and xivnots, which are auletw mpds 
aAAnAw, the Eleate ascertains that the existence of these yévn 
implies, not only dv, but also ravroy and Oarepor, in which they 
of necessity always participate; and further that ov, ravro», 
and Oarepov similarly participate in one another. 

Two questions now arise—(1) does this theory of xo:vwvla 
accord with the Platonism of the republic and the Phaedo? 
(2) does it accord with the system which I have endeavoured to 
elicit from the Philebus, the Parmenides, and the Timaeus ? 

In regard to the former of these questions, it is sufficient to 
point out, that, whereas according to the theory of the republic 
and the Phaedo all cl8n are ywpiota, incapable of multipli- 
cation, and yet, by an inconsistency carefully noted in the 
Philebus and the Parmenides, at the same time all of them 
capable of multiplication, the theory presented in the sophest 
distinguishes ef67 which xocvwvei, either universally or partially, 
and thus are capable of multiplication, from e/y which od 
xo.vevei, and thus are incapable of multiplication. Plainly the 
view that all e/57 are at once incapable and capable of multi- 
plication is irreconcilable with the view that certain ¢ié7 are 
capable of multiplication, and certain others incapable. 

I turn then to the other question—Does this theory of 


describes them, not as 7rd péyiora ray 
yevar, butas uédyworra Tuy yevar a viv 57 
dcjuer. Hence I ought perhaps to have 
avoided the phrase ‘‘the uéyiora yévn 
of the sophist,” which I employed in 
my paper upon the Parmenides, J. 
of Ph. x1 322, and it would certainly 
have been better, if in the same place 
I had spoken of like, unlike, &c, 


not as ‘‘ universal,” but as ‘‘ general,” 
predicates. For, though in that stage 
of the argument, the phrases in ques- 
tion were convenient, and created 
no confusion, now that I come to 
the sophist, where ra éw odlyor, ra 
éml wod\d, and ra bia wdyrwy, are dis- 
tinguished, a stricter terminology be- 
comes necessary. 
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Kxowovia accord with the Platonism of the Philebus, the Par- 
menides, and the Timaeus? Now I have tried to show, that, 
according to those dialogues, (a) the cuvdvupa of an avto nal 
avro eldos are connected with it, not by the idea’s immanence in 
the particular, but by the particular’s imitation of, or approxima- 
tion to, the idea, and (b) ov, ravrév, Oarepov, Suotov, avdpotoy, 
péya, opixpor, icov, &c, are not avra nal’ avra etdn, but rather 
relations subsisting between e/éy which are avra xa@ avra. 
In other words, whereas, according to the theory propounded 
in the republic and the Phaedo and criticized at the beginning 
of the Parmenides, all eié7,—not only man, horse, but also 
equal, like, great,—are unities, and yet multiplied by imma- 
nence, the later theory, by way of escaping from this incon- 
sistency, distinguishes rd avra ‘xa0’ adta elSn, such as man, 
horse, which are of necessity unities, from ¢«/6) which are not 
avta xa@’ avrd, such as equal, like, great, which are under no 
such obligation, and accordingly makes the relation of the par- 
ticular to the avré xa avro eidos one, not of péOeFts, but of 
pipnaots, wéOeEvs being however retained in the case of the 
elSos which is not a’té xa’ avré’. 

Thus, on the one hand, the avra xa&’ avra eldn of the 
three dialogues are in the language of the sophist un xowe- 
yoovra; i.e. they are not attributable to one another, (for 
example, the idea of dog is not attributable to the idea of man,) 
nor to the eiSy which are not avra xa@’ ava, (for example, the 
idea of dog is not attributable to the idea of like,) nor to their 
own synonymous particulars, (for example, the idea of dog is 
not attributable to particular dogs,) the synonymous particulars 
being various and varying imitations of the idea; and, on the 
other hand, those efSy,—such as dv, tavTov, Oarepov, Sporor, 
avépuoov, &c,—which, according to the doctrine of the three 
dialogues, are not avrd xa’ ard, are in the language of the 
sophist xowwvovrra, i.e. they are attributable, if to nothing else, 
at any rate to the 4 xowvwvotvra, which, being a plurality, of 
necessity participate in being, sameness, difference, likeness, un- 


1 That ocuooy avéuoior, péya oucx- superseded in the case of 7a wpds dA- 
poy, &c, are capable of indefinite Anda, is made quite plain in the Par- 
multiplication, and that uébefis is not menides. 
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likeness, &c. In fact, dv, ravtov, Oarepov, Suotov, avouocov, &c, are 
the relations in which the eternal, immutable, avra xa@’ attra 
el6n, by themselves incapable of intercommunion, stand to one 
another ; so that the analogy to the vowels and the consonants 
is complete. It would seem then that the distinction drawn in 
the Parmenides, between e6n which are aura xa’ avrd, and 
et6n which, being relations, are not avra xa@? ava, reappears 
in the sophist as the distinction between the py Kxotvwvodvra 
and the xowevotyra etén. 

The sophist however contains what may perhaps be regarded 
as an extension of the doctrine. The analogy of the vowels 
and the consonants plainly indicates that the xow.wwvovvta serve 
to combine and to separate the py Kowwvotvra: but the 
Eleate, when he proceeds to apply his theory, selects for par- 
ticular investigation, not certain xowvwvoiyra and certain pn 
Kowvwvovyta, but the universal xowwvoitvra and certain general 
(though not universal) xouvwvotvra. In this way, he shows 
that the xotvwvodyta intervene, not only, as already indicated, 
between avra xa@’ a’ta, or 7) Kowwwvodvra edn, but also be- 
tween e/5y which are themselves xowwvotyra and not avra 
xa@? avrad. For example, Being is the same as itself by par- 
ticipation in Sameness, and different from Sameness by par- 
ticipation in Difference. Thus, Being, Sameness, Difference, 
communicate with Being, Sameness, Difference, Rest, Motion, 
&c, as well as with Man, Horse, Dog’. 


1 It is worth while to note, that, 
though subsequently at 260 there 
appears to be a certain laxity in the 
use of the words cowwvla and xowwvely, 
in that section of the dialogue upon 
which I am now commenting the 
words xowwveiy and peréxey are pre- 
cisely and consistently distinguished. 
The subject is said to ‘participate’ 
(ueréxew) in the attribute, the attri- 
bute is said to ‘communicate’ (ko- 
vwvety) with the subject. The py xor- 
ywvouvra are then subjects which can- 
not serve as attributes: while the very 
purpose of the present inquiry is to 
show that the xowwvoivra have inter- 


communion, i.e. that the attributes 
may serve as subjects to one another. 
Hence the “9 xowwvovvra, (that is, the 
aura xaé’ ara ef3n), though they do 
not ‘communicate’ (ov xocwwvet), either 
with one another or with the xoww- 
youvra, nevertheless ‘ participate’ (ne- 
réxe.) in the xowwvoivra: while the 
Kkowwvourra, (that is, the el) which 
are not av7d xaé’ avrd), ‘communi- 
cate’ with the py xowwvotyra, and 
both ‘communicate’ with, and ‘ par- 
ticipate’ in, one another. 

But, it may be asked—Although the 
avrd xaé’ ard eldos, such as Man, 
plainly cannot be attributed to, and 
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But, though it is in the sophist that the doctrine of the 
intercommunion of the «xomvwvotvra eldn is for the first time 
explicitly stated, we do not come to it wholly unprepared. So 
far as particulars are concerned, the unregenerate Socrates of 
- the Parmenides’ finds no difficulty in disposing of the Zenonian 
paradox by means of the theory of the immanence of ideas. 
Yet it would be strange indeed, he thinks, if a’ta rd dpoLa 
became dvduola, or avta ta dyopota became byora, if the avr 
To év became vroAAa, or the avrd ra moAXa became éy, and, 
generally, if yévy and e/5n were simultaneously like and unlike, 
one and many, &c: ef avra ta yévn tre Kai eldn ev avrois [sc. 
tis] amrogaivos ravavtia Tatra wa0n tracyovta, akvov Oavpa- 
fev. 129c. And, as he proceeds, he becomes still more em- 
phatic: édy 8é tis, 6 viv bn éyad ereyov, mpa@tov péev Siarpyrat 
xopis aura cal’ avra ra eldn, olov opowrnta Te Kal avomoloTnTa 
kat wAnO0s Kal TO éy Kal oTacw Kal Kivnow Kal ravta Ta 
totadra, elta év éavtois tavra Suvayeva cvyxepavyvvcbat Kal 
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therefore does not ‘communicate’ 
with, either other a’rd xad’ avra efdn, 
such as Horse, Dog, or the efSy which 
are not avrd xa’ avrd, such as Same, 
Different, would it not seem that it is 
attributed to, and therefore ‘commu- 
nicates’ with, its own synonymous par- 
ticulars? A moment’s consideration 
will however show that this is not so, 
because the particular no longer ‘ par- 
ticipates’ (ueréxec) in the idea, but, as 
has abundantly appeared in the Phi- 
lebus and the Timaeus ‘imitates’ («u- 
petrac) it. 

1 Four of the five destructive Urodé- 
ges of the Parmenides, namely i, vi, 
vii, viii, have their equivalents in the 
sophist. The Hleate echoes i (& &), 
when he convicts the Eleatics of incon- 
sistency, 2448 ff, and when he shows 
that the dxowwvrnyola of the elduv piror 
precludes their admission that ovcla 
yryviokerat, 248c ff: he echoes vi 
(ovclas awovela), when he shows that the 
Eleatic principle precludes, not only the 


assertion of uy dy, but also the denial 
of it, 2838p ff: he echoes vii (dyxos), 
when at the outset he shews practically 
that ‘sophist’ is not an eternal, im- 
mutable, natural, kind, but a various, 
variable, conventional, class : he echoes 
viii (wodAd dvev évos), when he calls 
attention to the carelessness of the 
pluralists who ignore predication, 
243 p ff, and to the inconsistency of 
the corporealists and the Cynics who 
in effect deny it, 246 £ ff, 252nff. The 
destructive umofects which remains, 
iv (xwpls udev To Ev Taw dddAwy, xwpls de 
TadA\a Tov évds), does not appear in the 
sophist, for, though the eldu» diroe 
posit just such a é or efdos as is here 
described, the Eleate does not diverge 
to inquire into its relations to raA\a. 
Nor is the omission in any way sur- 
prizing, since, as we have already seen, 
the sophist has for its subject, not so 
much the relations of ideas to par- 
ticulars, as rather the relations of 
ideas to ideas. 
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SiaxplvecOar amodaivyn, ayaiunv av éywy’, ébn, Oavpactas. 
129 p. Now on a former occasion I have shown, or tried to 
show, that the Socrates of the Parmenides represents the Pla- 
tonism of the republic and the Phaedo, and that the several 
articles of his creed are, in the sequel, first criticized, and after- 
wards modified or superseded. (For example, in this very 
passage he regards duovotns, avouotorns, wAnOos, &v, oracts, 
xlynots as avta xa? avra eidn, whereas in the sequel it appears 
that these e/5y, being relations, are not avta xa@ avtda.) Hence 
the very warmth of Socrates’ denial of the intercommunion of 
el6n to my mind indicates on Plato’s part a consciousness that 
in this respect, as well as in others, the earlier system stood in 
need of revision. 

Thus, while the Parmenides deals at length with the rela- 
tions of ef57 which are not avtd caf’ avta to avta Kal” avtra 
ef6n, hinting in the phrases quoted above that the doctrine of 
the relations of ef57 which are not avta xa@’ avra to Ta avta 
xa@’ avra is applicable also to the relations, to one another, of 
the ef5n which are not a’ra xa@’ avra, the sophist deals at 
length with the relations, to one another, of the eién which are 
not av’ra xa@ aura, hinting in the analogy of the vowels and 
consonants that the doctrine of the relations, to one another, of 
the e/6y which are not avrad xa@’ avra is applicable also to the 
relations of the e{5y which are not avrad xa@’ avra to ta aura 
xaf’ avra. In fact, we find the sophist harmonizing with, and 
supplementing, the three dialogues, just as on former occasions 
we have found the three dialogues harmonizing with, and sup- 
plementing, one another. . 

Nor is the link wanting which should connect the sophist 
with the Theaetetus. In a weighty passage of that dialogue, 
185 A—187 A, it is pointed out, that soul avr? &:’ adtijs observes 
ovala, p71) elvat, opovorns, avopovoTns, TavTop, Erepov, Ev, dprOuds, 
dptiov, wepeTtov, as well as xaXov, aicypov, adyabov, and Kcaxov; 
that in this way soul discovers, for example, that sound and 
colour are different from one another, and severally the same as 
themselves; that ovaia is of universal occurrence—todto pa- 
Nota érl TavtTwy wapererat; that, whereas it is through the 
sense of touch that soul perceives hardness and softness, it is 
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avry 5¢ avris that soul recognizes the ovo/a of those qualities, 
6 ve é€orov, their mutual évayriorns, and the ovola of their 
évayriuorns. That the whole of this exposition recals the 
sophist, is immediately obvious. In particular, it is noteworthy 
that the recognition of the ova/a of the évayriorns of the two 
qualities implies the doctrine of the xowvwvla of the xcowwwvotvta 
e¥6n, and justifies us in attaching to the phrase ovcia émi 
TavTwv Tapemeras a special significance. 

It would seem then, (1) that this part of the sophist pro- 
vides a theory of the universal xowvwvla of ravrov, Oarepov, and 
dv, and of the partial xowwvia of such efdn as oracts and 
xivnows, certain other e’Sn being declared to be un xowwvoivra ; 
(2) that, on the one hand, this theory of the intercommunion of 
the xowvwvodvra etSn is just what is required to supplement the 
teaching of the Parmenides in regard to ef5y which are not 
avra xa’ avra, while, on the other hand, the teaching of the 
Parmenides (and the dialogues which I have associated with it) 
in regard to ef5y which are avta xa? ava, supplements what 
is said here about ra yy Kotvwvovvra; (3) that, as in the Par- 
menides, so here, Plato's declared purpose is to supply the 
logical deficiencies of his predecessors, and to correct the logical 
errors of his own earlier system ; (4) that the passage before us 
explains and expands the passage in the Theaetetus, 184B— 
187 a, about ovola and py elvat, ravtov and érepov, &y and 
GptOucs, 2ptcov and zrepirrov. 

May I not claim that these harmonies and coincidences 
afford some corroboration, both of my provisional hypothesis 
that the dialogues named were intended by their author to be 
studied in conjunction, and generally of my interpretation of 
the system which they conjointly unfold ? 


At this point it will be convenient to recal the steps by 
which we were led to the statement of the theory of xowwvia. 
When the Eleate is about to assign to the sophist either the 
one or the other of the two sorts of eidwAozrowxn, that is to say, 
either e‘xaoruxn or davtaotixy, he bethinks him, 286 £, of the 
difficulties which the conceptions of false opinion and false 
speech seem to involve. How can we say that there is such a 
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thing as falsity without breaking the commandment of Par- 
menides—' Thou shalt not say that things which are not are— 
elvat un éovta’? Thus it becomes necessary to investigate the 
relations of gy to yn ov. The inquiry, which is conducted on 
Eleatic principles, leads to no new conclusion. Hereupon the 
Eleate shifts his ground, 241 c, and proceeds to investigate the 
relations of ov to dv, with the result that the relations of dy to 
dv, as conceived by previous thinkers, are found to be no less 
obscure than those of év to un dv. Accordingly, at 251, the 
Eleate attacks the whole question anew, and in the paragraphs 
which I have discussed in the foregoing pages develops the 
theory of the xowwvia eidév. We are then now in a position to 
take up once more the questions which we had left behind us 
unanswered, Accordingly, in 257 B—259 rE, which pages remain 
to be dealt with in the present section, we revert to the con- 
sideration of the Eleatic precept ; after which, as will appear in 
the next section of my paper, returning still further upon our 
steps, we may proceed to dispose of the difficulties seemingly 
involved in the conceptions of false opinion and false speech. 

The purpose of 257 B—259 £& is then, I apprehend, to bring 
the theory of xowvwvia face to face with the Eleaticism of Zeno, 
so as to show that the nonent of which Zeno argued is in 
a manner existent (rd gn dv mows eivat), and to explain the 
origin of his error. In order to this we must leave the péyiora 
yévn: for, as Zeno recognizes one eldos only, the a», it follows 
that of ravrov, Oatepov, cracts, and xivnots he knows nothing. 
Accordingly the Stranger proceeds to examine certain popia 
ths Oarépov ducews, namely, un péeya, wn Kadov, 7) Sleacov. 
Now in the course of our study of the five yévyn we have learnt 
that by m7 dy is meant, not évaytiov tt Tov dvtos, but only 
€repov. Similarly, by pu) xaddv is meant that portion of dv 
which is opposed to, i.e. not, contrary to, but, other than, cadov. 
But, thus regarded, 7) «adcv is plainly no less existent than 
KaXoy, n wéya no less existent than péya, wn Sicatoy no less 
existent than S/cacov. We are then, the Stranger concludes, in 
a position to defy Parmenides’ prohibition, and to attribute 
existence to yn ov, where by pu ov is meant that part of 
Qarepov which is opposed to a particular dy. 
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Now so far as the passage which I have freely paraphrased 
in the foregoing sentences is declaratory, it offers little difficulty: 
but it is not easy to determine exactly its bearing upon 
Eleaticism. For my own part, I suspect that one of Zeno’s 
arguments against the existence of the Many ran somehow 
thus: ‘The Many are not: for, if the Many are, they must. 
be not-great, not-beautiful, not-just, &c: now what is not- 
great, not-beautiful, or not-just, is, in so far, non-existent: 
whence it follows, that, inasmuch as all qualities may be denied 
to the Many, the Many (otherwise called the Nonent) are non- 
existent.’ In other words, I suppose that Zeno found in negative 
predication a special difficulty, and that he used this difficulty,— 
as he used the difficulty which he found in the attribution 
of likeness and unlikeness to the same thing,—as an argument 
to disprove the existence of the Many. My hypothesis will 
probably seem a bold one; because, in reality, positive predi- 
cation was no less a mystery to Zeno than negative predication. 
But it must not be forgotten that this is precisely the obser- 
vation which the Eleate makes at 2430, Taya rolvuy icws ov>y 
HTTOV KATA TO ov TavTOY TOUTO TaOos EtAnpoTes ev TH Wuy7 
mept wey TovTO evTropeity hapéev Kal pavOavew ométay Tis avTO 
POéyEnTtat, wept Sé Odrepov ov, mpds audorepa dpoiws eyovres: 
and that, however we may understand the sentences which are 
now in question, throughout the whole of the latter part of the 
dialogue the interpretation of the negative is treated as a 
matter of acknowledged importance’. 


1 It will be seen that this passage 
echoes and expands hypotheses v and 
vi of the Parmenides, where 7 dp, 
i.e. dv which is érepoy trav dAdwy, is 
contrasted with uy év proper, which 
ovdayws ovdauy torw obdé wy peréxer 
ovolas. 


I take this opportunity of noting an 


oversight in my paper upon the Par- 
menides. In discussing the fifth hy- 
pothesis, J. of Ph. x1 318, I wrote— 


“Thus a group which is negatively 
characterized may become knowable 
in connection with woddd positively 
characterized, but is not knowable in 
virtue only of its negative characteriza- 
tion.” This remark is erroneous. The 
un ov & becomes the subject of predi- 
cation, not in virtue of its relations to 
other paradeigmatic ideas, but simply 
in virtue of its antithesis to the cor- 
responding év é. 
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§ 5 ro yeddos. 260 Aa—268 D. 


Having by the study of the five yém (and more particularly of 
@drepov) ascertained that the py ov, which the Eleatics deny, is in 
some sort existent,—being in fact a part of that which, though other 
than ov, participates in it, such part being determined by its differ- 
ence from other parts,—the Eleate reverts to the investigation of ro 
Wevdos. 

We have seen that the py ov, i.e. that which is other than a 
particular form of existence, is existent. But we have still to 
inquire whether it is possible to opine, or to say, ro py ov, so that 
there may be such things as dofa Wevdys and Aoyos pevdys, answering 
[mutatis mutandis] to the provisional definitions suggested at 240 p 
and E, namely, d0fa 7 ravavria rois ovor Sofdfovoa, and Adyos o ra 
te ovta Aéywv py elvat kat ta py ovta elva. With a view to the 
settlement of this doubt, we will first examine Adyos. 

To be significant, a combination of words must consist at the 
least of a noun and a verb, the verb denoting an act or a state, and 
the noun something which performs that act or is in that state. 
Accordingly we may take as instances of the significant combination 
of words, i.e. of the Adyos, Meairyros xaGyrar and Weairynros wérerat. 
Now there is an important difference between these two Adyo.: the 
one says of you what is the fact; the other says of you what is not 
the fact. Thus both are significant combinations of words, or Aoyot, 
but, whereas the one is true, the other is false. 

Further, Sega is the conclusion to which the soul is brought in 
@ conversation with itself, and may therefore be regarded as an 
unspoken Aocyos. Hence, not only Adyos, but also Sofa, may he 
Wevdys. 

The doubt about the possibility of ro Weddos having been thus 
disposed of, we are at liberty to assume that there are such things 
as cixwy, eldwArov, davtacpa, pina, and to return to the long inter- 
rupted diaipects. But, whereas in the former dichotomies, having 
divided réyvy into wountixy and xrntixy, we assigned the art of the 
sophist to the latter, now, when he is regarded as a punrys, seeing 
that pipnots is roincis ris, though only a roinois eidwAwv, we should 
rather look for his art under the head of rowyrixy. Now ronrixy 
may be divided (a) into Oefa and avOpwrivn, (b) into abrorontixy and 
eiSwAoTouKy. In this way we have four sorts of rotyra: (1) animals, 
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plants, metals, minerals, and the elements out of which the divine 
intelligence constructs them, (2) shadows, reflections, dreams, thereof, 
(3) the products of human intelligence, such as a house, (4) pictures 
of human products, such as the picture of a house. Plainly the 
sophist makes images of the last named sort. But we have already 
divided eiSwAoroucy into eixaorixy and gavractixy, and ascertained 
that it is to davracrixy that the art of the sophist belongs. Again 
gavracrixy has two divisions, 7 3: opyavwv and pipytixy, and of these 
ptpytixy is selected. Further, we find that the art of the sophist is 
a part, not of ioropixy pipyrixy, but of Sofopupytixy, because by ad- 
mission he is ayvowv. Next it is observed that his ignorance is 
conscious; and that consequently his art belongs, not to dogopipntixy 
adj, but to Sogouiuyrixy eipwvexy.” Finally, it is distinguished 
from Sypodoyixy, with the result that, whilst the Sypodoytos is 
® conscious impostor, who, in public, by continuous discourse, imposes 
upon masses, in respect of classes of human invention, so that he is 
the counterfeit of the zoAcrixos, the cogicrys is a conscious impostor, 
who, in private, by discontinuous discourse, compels his interlocutor 
to contradict himself, in respect of similar classes, so that he is the 
counterfeit of the dirocodos. 


It has been already pointed out that at 236D the Eleate 
interrupts his seventh and last Ssalpeous in order to consider 
three doctrines which seem to bar his further progress; namely, 
the doctrines, (1) that falsity of thought or speech is im- 
possible, (2) that the 47) dy is non-existent, (3) that eid are 
incommunicable. Of these three doctrines, two, the third 
and the second, have been disposed of in the preceding section 
of the dialogue, and discussed in the preceding section of this 
paper. We now revert to the first. There is no such thing, it 
has been maintained, as falsity either of opinion or of speech. 
Unluckily, though this theory is not unfrequently mentioned by 
Plato, we know little or nothing, either about its authorship, or 
about the arguments urged in defence of it. But from the 
pains which Plato takes to refute it, it would seem to have 
found influential supporters; and from his reply in the present 
passage it may be conjectured, that, failing to distinguish be- 
tween the significance of a proposition and its truth, they had 
declared the false proposition to be a non-significant collection 
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of words. However this may be, we now see that yevd))s5 Aoyos 
may be defined as Acyos 6 Ta Te dvtTa Néywv p27) elvat Kal TA [1) 
dvra elvat, and yevdys Sofa, not indeed as ddfa 7) ravavrla roils 
ovat So€dfovaa, but as ddka 7 Erepa trav dvrav Sokalovca, 
provided that by ra éyra are meant the facts which the propo- 
sition, thought or spoken, purports to represent, and by 
ovra facts other than these. The reply given to the paradox 
in the Theaetetus is to the same effect’, though in that dialogue _ 
Plato addresses himself specially to the consideration of day- 
tacla and Sofa, whilst here he bestows his attention rather 
upon Adyos. And the short statement of the Philebus, 37 p ff, 
is in complete accord with the fuller investigations of the other 
two dialogues. 

Plainly the paradox of the impossibility of error was one, 
which, however futile, Plato could not afford to ignore. But I 
suspect that he had a special reason for discussing it in so far as 
it affects wiunow. According to his later teaching, particulars 
are wiunuara, and it is therefore important that: the possibility 
of piunors should be clearly recognized. The sophist has in- 
deed no direct reference to this obvious application: but Plato’s 
reticence will not surprize us, if we reflect, that, in so far as it is 
constructive, the dialogue deals, not with particulars, but with 
ideas, and, of the ideas, principally with those which are 
communicable. 

And towards the end of the dialogue there is another pas- 
sage which gains in point, if it is read in the light of what is 
said elsewhere about aura xaé’ avta efdn and their associated 


1 The remark made at 263p, that 
‘‘The misrepresentation of fact in a 
significant sentence is really and truly 
falsity of speech,”’—TIlept 31) coi deyd- 
peva pévror Oarepa ws Tra alrd Kal p> 
évra ws dvra, warrdmwacw ws Eoxey 7 
Traaurn cuvOects Ex Te Anudruy yryvopévn 
xal ovoudrwy dyrws re kat ddnOus ylyve- 
obat Adyos Wevdys,—recals Theaetetus 
189 oc, where Socrates questions the 
phrase ws dr7Ods dofdte Wevdn, and 
takes to himself some credit for his 


leniency in allowing the bull to pass. 
In my paper upon the Theaetetus, 
J. of Ph. xm 258, I have noted that 
‘‘every sentence in the paragraph 
188 c—189 B betrays a consciousness 
that, though ywevdn Sotafewr is not 


‘Ta ph Ovra Sotdtew, if by ra pu} ovra 


we mean ‘what is non-existent’, pyevd7 
dotdtew is rd wy Syra dotdtew, if by 
Ta 7 Oyra We mean, as in the sophist, 
‘ what is other than the fact.’” 
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particulars. Irrespective of the ideas, things in this world are, 
at 265 E ff, divided into— 

(1) Oefa, including (a) things, i.e. animals, plants, metals, 
minerals, and the elements out of which the divine intelligence 
constructs them, and (b) images, i.e. visions, shadows, and reflec- 
tions of such things ; 

(2) dvOpérwva, including (a) products of human art, and 
(b) pictures of such products. Manifestly the distinction here 
drawn between Oeia and dvOpwriwa, between the products of 
divine intelligence and the products of human intelligence, is 
the distinction which has met us again and again, between the 
members of a natural efSos and the members of an artificial 
dyxos, though in this place the limitations of the inquiry pre- 
clude explicit mention of the eléog or év itself. | 

Thus the concluding section of the dialogue, though it adds 
nothing to the Platonic system, would seem to harmonize with 
the results obtained elsewhere. Of the final d:atpeous and its 
relations to its predecessors, I have already said something: 
of its bearing upon the principal argument, I shall have some- 
thing to say hereafter, when I proceed to the examination of 
the politicus. 


§ 6 Results. 


The concluding paragraph of the Theaetetus is, I conceive, 
full of significance: ‘Although all the theories propounded by 
the hero of the dialogue have been in turn rejected, the dis- 
cussion’, Socrates thinks, ‘has not been without utility. If at 
some future time Theaetetus should conceive a new theory, it 
will be all the better for the inquiry which has just taken 
place: if he should remain barren, he will at any rate have 
been relieved of the vain conceit of knowledge. For himself, 
Socrates does not pretend to originate: his forte is criticism. 
But it is now time that he went to the office of the king- 
archon to answer to the indictment of Meletus. To-morrow he 
will meet Theodorus again’. 

Thus the author of the dialogue contemplates a renewal of 
the conversation, at the same time hinting, not obscurely, that 
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Socrates, having played his part as critic, will not in the future 
take the lead which he has taken in the past. It is notorious 
that in the sophist, which opens with a reference to the ap- 
pointment made on the preceding day, these anticipations are 
fulfilled. Now, although the agreement between the conclu- 
sion of the one dialogue and the beginning of the other does 
not in any way tend to prove that they were written at the 
same time, it certainly indicates an intimate connection be- 
tween them. Indeed it might be urged, that, the further the 
two dialogues are removed from one another chronologically, 
the more necessary it becomes to explain why Plato attached 
the later dialogue to the earlier. 

Now it is plain that, in making the sophist a sequel to the 
Theaetetus, Plato was not thinking of any advantage which 
there might be in employing the same dialogi personae: for 
in the sophist Socrates and Theodorus virtually cease to be 
interlocutors, and in the politicus we shall see Theaetetus 
also reduced to silence. It only remains then to suppose that 
the three dialogues, with their different interlocutors, have in 
some. sense a common subject. But the subject of the sophist 
is suggested by the entrance of the new-comer, the Eleatic 
stranger, and is thus ostensibly, and even ostentatiously, dif- 
ferent from that of the Theaetetus. In this way we are driven 
to the conclusion that the question discussed:in the Theaetetus 
—‘ What is knowledge ?’—covertly reappears in the succeeding 
dialogue. Accordingly I think I see a sort of answer to this 
question,—and, what is more, the sort of answer which previous 
inquiries have led me to expect,—at 253 Dff of the sophist, 
where the Eleate suggests that ro xara yévn SiaipetoOar Kai 
pte tavrov eldos Erepov HrynjoacOat pnre Erepov Ov Tavrop 18 
the function of dialectical science, so that in our search for the 
sophist we have stumbled upon the philosopher. 

The sophist is however, like the Theaetetus, largely critical. 
But, whereas the Theaetetus deals with preceding theories of 
knowledge in their relations to physics, the sophist deals with 
such theories in their relations to logic. .Thus the two dialogues 
complement one another, taking their departure respectively, 
from the Heraclitean theory of motion, which seems to underlie 
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the physical systems of the so-called philosophers, and from the 
Eleatic theory of rest, which, as interpreted by Zeno, seems to 
be the origin of the contemporary aAoyia. 


What then do we gather from the sophist about the earlier 
logic, and its relations to the theory of ideas ? 

Of the lost writings of ancient philosophers there are, I 
think, few which are so much to be regretted as that treatise 
of Zeno’s which is quoted at the beginning of the Parmenides. 
Later writers who speak of Zeno are mainly concerned with 
certain special azropias in regard to space and quantity which 
continued to have an interest for them as fallacies, if as nothing 
more. But the quotation in the Parmenides shows that he 
had other weapons of controversy, arguments of more general 
application, which were for the moment more perplexing, and 
are for the student of Greek philosophy of greater conse- 
quence. Plato tells us that the first hypothesis of Zeno’s first 
book ran thus: ‘if things are many, they must be both like 
and unlike; but this is impossible; for unlike things cannot 
be like, nor like things unlike’: whence he inferred that ‘the 
many are not’. It would seem then that the whole subject of 
predication was to Zeno a mystery, and that it was upon the 
theory of the impossibility of predication that he rested his 
denial of the nonent. Now in stirring this matter of predi- 
cation Zeno broke new ground, neither the Ionians nor yet 
Parmenides having approached the problem of Being from the 
point of view of logic. The new departure necessarily brought 
about a crisis in the history of philosophy. For, when Par- 
menides, asserting that ‘the ent is, the nonent is not’, distin- 
guished the fundamental unity, the object of knowledge, from 
the plurality of things, the object of opinion, he left himself 
free to study both the one and the other: but when Zeno 
declared the impossibility of predication, he virtually disallowed 
all knowledge, of the One as well as of the Many, all opinion, 
and all but all speech. Whereas he supposed himself to be 
justifying his master’s teaching about the nonent, and conse- 
quently his teaching about the ent, Zeno not only sapped the 
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foundations of Parmenides’ system, but also took from man- 
kind the right to assert anything whatever. Accordingly we 
find that after Zeno philosophy sank for a time into nothing- 
ness, and that, when the great revival began, his dAory/a still 
held its ground in the shape of the doctrine, entertained by 
Antisthenes, Stilpo, and possibly Menedemus, that identical 
predication is alone admissible. 

Thus, once raised, Zeno’s difficulty barred all progress in 
science and philosophy, and left the agnostics, i.e. the sophists 
and the Socratics, in possession of the field. Neither physics 
nor metaphysics could advance until some plausible theory of 
predication should be invented. Hence, when Plato addressed 
himself to the reconstruction of philosophy, he began with a 
theory of predication; that is to say, the theory of ideas; 
which, as stated in the Phaedo, and again, at the beginning of 
the Parmenides, is plainly thought to have a present value as 
an answer to the Zenonian paradox, whilst its value as the 


‘basis of scientific inquiry is only prospective. In short, Plato, 


in this stage of his development, held that, when a thing is 
said to be tall or short, just or unjust, it is so by reason of the 
immanence of corresponding unities called ideas. In this way 
the objection of Zeno, that a thing cannot be at once like 
and unlike, is evaded: for, though a thing cannot be at once 
like and unlike, it may contain at once likeness and unlike- 
ness, 

This doctrine however serves only to shift the difficulty one 
step backwards, to transfer the paradox of the One and the 
Many from the region of sensibles to the region of ideas. For, 
—to say nothing of the objection urged in the Parmenides, that 
this hypothesis involves the physical distribution of the idea 
amongst its synonymous particulars,—the ideas also are subjects 
of predication, so that the Zenonian paradox, which Plato had 
met by supposing each particular to be an aggregate of unities, 
recurs in regard to the unities themselves, and will continue to 
recur at each step of an infinite regress, 

For this reason then, it was necessary that Plato should 
reconstitute his system: and accordingly we have discovered 
elsewhere traces of a plausible reconstruction. Whereas the 
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earlier system regarded all ideas as avra «a? avra, i.e. indepen- 
dent unities, but nevertheless, by a glaring inconsistency, 
supposed these independent unities to be distributed amongst 
sensibles, the later system, as we have learnt from the Parmem- 
des, discriminated ideas which are auta xa@ avrad from ideas. 
which are not avra xa’ avrd, at the same time as we have 
gathered from the Philebus, substituting the theory of the 
particulars’ w/unots of the avto xa& avrto eidos for the theory of 
their participation in.it’. In this way Plato got rid of the 
unfortunate implication, that e/én, being avrd xa’ avra, are 
notwithstanding multiplied amongst sensibles; since of the avra 
xaf’ aura eién there is no longer any such multiplication, 
whilst to the multiplication of the ef57 which are not avra xa? 
avrd, as they are not independent unities, but relations, 
there is no objection whatsoever. Consequently, so far as the avra 
xa’ avra eidn and their associated particulars are concerned, 
predication no longer presents any difficulty. For, (a) it 1s 
plain that one avrd xa® avro eldos cannot be predicated of 
another; for example, that the idea of horse cannot be predi- 
cated of the idea of dog; nor one particular, of another particular: 
(6) when we say that ‘this is a dog’, we mean, not, that this 





1 Thus, according to the earlier sys- 
tem, which recognizes an avro xaé’ 
avrd eléos wherever there is a general 
term, and conceivesevery such eZdos to be 
immanent, a particular is supposed to 
participate in a corresponding idea, to 
peréxety Tov eldovs, whenever anything 
is predicated of it, whether accidentally 
or essentially. Further, there are cer- 
tain phrases which have been thought 
to show that the particular might also 
be said to imitate (upetcOac) any such 
idea. For myself, though I have 
doubts whether pipeto@a is, in the 
stage represented by the republic and 
the Phaedo, a technical term, I am 
not careful to deny this use of the 
word, provided that the immanence 
of the idea in the particular is ac- 
knowledged. The later system how- 


ever, recognizing two grades of ideas, 
el8n which are a’rd xa’ aura, and efén 
which are not atra xaé’ avra, made the 
particular imitate (u:uetcOar) the single 
auro xaé’ avrd eldos, but participate 
(ueréxew) in those efén which are not 
aura xaé’ aura, i.e. in those relations, 
many and various, in which it stands 
to other entities. In short, in the 
earlier system the relation of the par- 
ticular to any eldos is uéeds, the term 
plunots being possibly available as an 
equivalent for uéfefis, but in the later 
system, whilethe relation of the particu- 
lar to its avro xa’ avro eldos is ulunors, 
the particular’s relation to the ef! which 
are not aura xaé” aura is wéGeés, and 
the relation of such efé) to the par 
ticular is cowwyvla. 
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particular is, or has in it, the idea of dog, but, that this particu- 
iar belongs to the natural group which has the idea of dog for 
its type, or, according to the more profound analysis of the 
Timaeus, that this particular is the eternal unity ‘dog’ brought 
into imperfect existence, transient and phenomenal, in the 
region of time and space; so that the avrd xa@ airo eldos is 
not predicated of its particulars: (c) the recognition of a plurality, 
whether of avtd xa@’ avra edn or of particulars, implies 
relations between its members; these relations, not being 
separate sensible impressions, but the results of the mind’s 
reflection thereupon, are ef5n, but they are not av’ra xa avta 
el6n ; there is therefore no difficulty, either in supposing the 
same relation to subsist simultaneously between the respective 
members of two pairs of e/$n or of particulars, or in supposing 
the same eldos or the same particular to stand in different 
relations to two different things; so that on the one hand the 
objection which was valid against the theory of immanence falls 
to the ground, and on the other hand the paradox of Zeno. 

It remains then to inquire,—and this is the principal matter 
of the sophist——whether the relations, the ey which are not 
aura xa&’ avrd, are themselves related to one another; for 
example, whether as the avra xa6’ aura eidn of horse and dog 
are each of them the same as itself, and other than the other, 
so the e#6y of Same and Other, which are not a’ra «al 
aura, are each of them the same as itself and other than the 
other. In replying to this question the sophist gives no uncer- 
tain sound. The e/Sy) which are not a’td xaé’ avira com- 
municate, we are told, some of them universally, others 
partially, and, of those which communicate partially, some 
communicate more widely than others: and this dogmatic 
statement, that there are eféy which communicate universally 
and eiéy which communicate partially, is tested and proved 
by the examination of five ef) which are not avrd xa&l 
avta. Now, whatever the limits which the philosopher may 
assign to the intercommunion of the partially communicable e/én, 
wherever there is communion, predication is in no wise para- 
doxical. For, here as before, ei6y which are not avrad «af? 
avTad may simultaneously occur each of them in a variety of 
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instances, and, according as the correlation of the subject is 
varied, two or more may occur together in a single instance. 

In short, whereas the Parmenides considers the avra xa@” 
avra elSn and their relations to ef) which are not avta «caf? 
avtd, the sophist investigates the eid) which are not attra cal 
avra and their relations to one another. 


HENRY JACKSON. 


July 1885. 
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VI THE POLITICUS. 


Ir has been seen that the sophist, having for its ostensible 
subject the question ‘Are sophist, statesman, and philosopher, 
one, two, or as their distinct names would seem to imply, three,’ 
is concerned also with the question raised in the Theaetetus, 
‘What is knowledge.’ Plainly these questions should reappear 
in the politicus; the one in virtue of that dialogue’s connection 
with the sop/ust, the other in virtue of its connection at once 
with the sophist and with the Theaetetus. I propose to say 
something about both, giving precedence to that which is peculiar 
to the sophist and the politicus, in order that I may clear the 
way for the more important inquiry which is common to all 
three dialogues. 


§ 1 Are sophist, statesman, and philosopher, one, two, or, as 
their distinct names would seem to imply, three ? 


As in the sophist the Eleate addresses himself to the defini- 
tion of the term ‘sophist,’ so in the politicus he addresses him- 
self to the definition of the term ‘statesman,’ peta tov codioryy 
avaykatoy Tov TrodtTiKoy avopa Siakynreiv vey 258 B: and as in 
the one dialogue he discovers that changing circumstances have 
modified the meaning of the one term, so in the other dialogue 
he finds that changing circumstances have modified the mean- 
ing of the other. For, whereas in the Saturnian age the 
statesman, the guardian of the human herd, enjoyed absolute 
authority, and fulfilled for his charges all those multifarious 
functions which the guardians of sheep, of oxen, and of goats, 


——r 
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perform within their several spheres of action in our own epoch, 
so far from enjoying absolute authority, the statesman 1s expected 
to govern in accordance with written rules, and, so far from 
retaining in his own hands the details of administration, is sur- 
rounded by a host of subordinates, over whom he exercises no 
more than a general superintendence’. In a word, ‘statesman,’ 
like ‘sophist,’ is the name, not of a natural kind, eternal and 
immutable, but of a conventional group, inconstantly and incon- 
sistently defined at different times by different persons, Hence 
here, as in the sophist*, it is necessary to make sure that we, 
the parties to the inquiry, understand and use the term in 
question in the selfsame sense. 

Now, according to the popular view, the statesman is one 
who, whether with or without knowledge, exercises authority in 
the state: but according to the Eleate®, that man, and that 
man alone, deserves the name, who, whether he exercises 
authority or not, has knowledge, so that he is qualified to 
advise in political matters; while the statesman commonly so 
called is no more than an imitator of the statesman proper,— 
a good imitator, if he governs in accordance with written law, 
a bad one, if in governing he disregards it. Hence, in attempt- 
ing an answer to the question discussed in the two dialogues, 
it will be necessary to distinguish two cases, according as by 
‘statesman’ we mean the true statesman, or his ape, the con- 
temporary politician, Now if by ‘statesman’ we mean the true 
statesman, the statesman and the philosopher are, as appears 
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wv wepipopas Kal -yerdoews Baoidéa cal 
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rojméeva THs Tote avPpwrivns ayé\ys 
efroper, xal taira Beow dtl Ovqroi, 
ratry per waurokuv wapnydxOnuer* Gre 
é¢ fupwaons THs wodews dpxovra adrop 
dreg@yrauer, dvria dé rporor of dielwo- 
pev, rabry b¢ ad ro wey Nexbéev arnéds, 
ob une Okow “ye ofdé cages dppHdy, dio wal 
Bpaxtrepow 7 Kar’ éxetvo jmapryxaper, 
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plainly enough in the latter part of the dialogue, identical; and 
accordingly between the philosopher-statesman and the sophist 
there is all the difference that there is between knowledge and 
ignorance. If again by ‘statesman’ we mean the contemporary 
politician, the statesman is merged in the sophist, being, in 
fact, ravTwyv Tov codioTav péyiaros yons'; so that between the 
sophist-statesman and the philosopher there is all the difference 
that there is between ignorance and knowledge. In a word, 
he who, with or without office, influences public affairs, is philo- 
sopher or sophist according as he has, or has not, knowledge. 
Whence it appears that, whether by ‘statesman’ we mean the 
true statesman or the contemporary politician, philosopher, 
statesman, and sophist, are, not one, nor three, but two, states- 
man and philosopher being identical in the one case, statesman 
and sophist identical in the other’. 


At this point it will be convenient to advert to a familiar 
controversy. Assuming that in the absence of a philosopher 
the sophist and the politicus are incomplete, the commentators 
either look for a philosopher in one, or in more than one, of the 
extant dialogues, for instance, the Parmenides, or the symposium 
and the Phaedo, or conjecture that the dialogue, though planned, 
remained unwritten. In thus taking for granted that Plato 
intended to write a philosopher, the critics rely, (i) upon sup- 
posed necessities of the discussion which is begun in the sophist 
and continued in the politicus, (ii) upon indications given by 
Plato himself in the course of the two dialogues. 


1291¢. Seealso 303 nc, Z.OvKour dy 
kal Tovs KoWwwroUsS TOUTWY TwY To\TEWY 
Tracuv, wAny THs émirrijoves, apaiperdor 
ws obx Orras wodTiKols GANG oraciacri- 
covs, kal eldwkww peyloruw mxpocraras 
Grras kal avrois eva: rowtrous, peyle- 
rous 62 drras muipnrds kal yénras, meylo- 
rovs ylyverGat rwr coguorwr coguoras. 

* Here by ‘sophist’ is meant the 
eristical sophist of the last daipecis of 
the Smpodoyuds to be regarded as a 
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statesman have been already dismissed 
at sophist 268 p, where he is expressly 
distinguished from the rok:rixds: and 
the pretensions of theitinerant sophists 
of the fifth century are incidentally 
disposed of at politicus 289 x, where the 
Europa who purvey wares from city to 
city,—and therefore the Europa: wepl ra 
Ths yuyns padjuara, compare sophist 
231 p,—are summarily put ont of 
court. 
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Now (i) we have seen that the relations of the sophist to 
the philosopher are determined in the sophist; and that the 
relations of the statesman—not only of the true statesman, but 
also of the contemporary politician—to both his rivals are deter- 
mined in the politicus; and that accordingly the discussion 
raised at the beginning of the sophist finds at the end of the 
politicus its natural conclusion. There is then neither occasion, 
nor even room, for the addition of a philosopher, so that the 
argument from supposed necessities of the discussion falls to 
the ground, 

But it may be thought (ii) that Plato himself in the course 
of the two dialogues signifies an intention of devoting a supple- 
mentary dialogue to the study of the philosophic character. 
In justification of this view the following passages have been 
cited : 

(1) sophist 217 B @@ovos péev ydp ovdeis, ode yaderov 
elreiv OTe ye Tpit yryouvTo' Kal’ Exagrov pay Siopicacbat caddis, 
Ti Tor éoTwv, OU cptxpoy ovbe Padzov Epryor, 

(2) 253 8 &. "Aad pry td ye Starextixdy ovx aGd\rX@ S0)- 
TELS, WS Eyapat, TAHV TO Kabapas TE Kai dixaiws dirocopodvTs. 
©. Ilas ydp av ddA@ doin tis; HE. Tov pev by pirocodov ev 
ToLovT@ Til TémTw Kal voY Kal ETeTa aveuvpnoomer, €av EnTapeyr, 
KTH. 

(3) 254B B. Ovxodyv epi pev rovrou cal raya émicKeyr- 
dueOa cadéorepov, av és BovAdopévois nyiv H* wept bé Tod 
codictod tov Sidov ws ovK avetéov, mply dv ikavas avtov 
GeacwpeOa, 

(4) politicus 257 aA. Theodorus speaks of the triple grati- 
tude which will be due from Socrates évrevddv tév Te TodeTiKoy 
arepydcwvrai cot kal Tov pirocodor, 

(5) 257 c, Theodorus, inviting the Stranger to proceed, 
bids him é&is, elre tov mwoditixdv avdpa mporepoy elte tov 
pitocodoy mpoaipel, mpoeddpevos SiéEeXMe. To this the 
Stranger replies Tair’, @ Qeddmpe, wountéov’ éreimep amak ye 
eyxeyeipnkamev, oUK aToatatéoy mply av avTay mpds TO Téog 
EXOwper", 

1 To these passages Campbell, query sophist 231 a: but I fail to see 
politicus p. lvii q.v., adds with a the relevance of the quotation. 
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Of these passages (1) proves nothing; (2) and (3) when 
they contemplate a search for the philosopher, add the quali- 
fying phrases éav fntamev and dy ére Bovdropévors Hui 7; 
(4) has no more than an incidental reference, and, being placed 
in the mouth of Theodorus, carries no authority; (5) however 
contains a distinct statement on the part of the Eleate that the 
inquiry must not be abandoned until the search for the philo- 
sopher, as well as that for the statesman, shall have been com- 
pleted. But even in (5) we have no assurance that the search 
for the philosopher will occupy a separate dialogue. 

Now in a notable passage of the sophist, 253 B ff, the Eleate 
briefly describes the functions of the philosopher, appending the 
remark that in our search for the sophist we have stumbled 
upon his rival: 4 mpds Avds éraBopev eis thy Trav édevOépar 
eutresovTes eTieTHuny, kal Kivduvevopev Entouvtes Tov codiaTny 
mporepov avevpyxévar Tov dirocodov; 253c: whence it would 
seem that something has already been done towards the ful- 
filment of the undertaking given at politicus 257 c. Further- 
more, as the passage which I have quoted from the sophist 
indicates, the question What is the philosopher? is in effect 
identical with the question What is knowledge? It follows 
then that, if, as we have reason to expect, the politicus disposes 
of the question What is knowledge? it will dispose of the 
question What is the philosopher? also: in which case there 
will no longer be any ground for supposing that Plato ever 
wrote, or intended to write, a philosopher. I shall have a word 
to say on this subject at the end of the ensuing section. 


§ 2 What is Knowledge? 


As in the sophist, so in the politicus, the definition sought 
and found is of less importance than certain incidental results 
of the conversation. But, whilst the incidental results of 
the sophist are philosophical, or, to put it more exactly, logical, 
the incidental results of the politicus, so far as they are obvious, 
are political or moral; and between the ostensible subject of 
the discussion on the one hand, and, on the other, its political 
and moral lessons, there is, at first sight, no room for philosophy. 
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On further inquiry however we shall find, that the dialogue 
has its philosophical significance, and that Plato himself has 
been careful to emphasize it. At 285pD the Eleate plainly 
puts, and as plainly answers, the very question which now 
engages our attention: “ What is our purpose in this inquiry 
about the statesman? Our purpose is, not so much to dis- 
cover the statesman, as rather to make ourselves, generally, 
better dialecticians,"—3. Ti & ad; viv nuiv 9 epi tov movc- 
tixod Entnots evexa avtov TovTov mpoBEeBAntat padrov Tod 
wepi wavra Siarextixwrépos ylyverOar; N.>. Kai tovdro 
djAov bt: Tov wept mavTa: and the whole context suggests,— 
see especially 286 D odd dé wadiora Kal mpatov thy péGodor 
auTny Timav Tod Kat’ €idyn SuvaTov elvas Siaipetv,—as does that 
of the passage already cited from the sophist, 253 B ff, that the 
dialectician is one who is skilful in the discrimination of kinds, 
Whence I gather that the philosophical purpose of the dialogue 
is the study of the method of d1aipeors or ‘division’ regarded 
as a means to the attainment of knowledge. 

Now that dsa/peors is no new thing, appears plainly enough 
in Philebus 160, where Socrates describes that method as 
‘one which he has always affected, though it has frequently 
left him in the lurch,” #5 eyo epacrys pév elus adel, modXaKes 
dé p’ Hon Siadbvyotca epnpov xal aropov xatéctncev. Ac- 
cordingly, on turning to the Phaedrus,—a dialogue which, 
whatever its date, may be assumed to belong to an earlier 
period than the dialogues which now concern me,—we find 
that it contains a tolerably exact account of the method of 
‘division,’ and of the use which in that stage the Platonic 
Socrates makes of it. Criticizing the discourse of Lysias, 
Socrates remarks Phaedrus 2634 that, whereas about some 
subjects men are agreed, about others they are at variance; 
that, for example, whereas all men, when they speak of iron 
or of silver, mean the same thing, they do not necessarily mean 
the same thing when they speak of just or of unjust. In this 
latter case then, that of ‘debatable’ subjects, a definition is 
required ; and as Lysias in his discourse has omitted to define 
épws, Socrates supplies the deficiency, first, showing it to be 
a sort of wavia, and next, dividing pavia into 7 vd vornuaTrov 
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avOpwrivey and 1 vo Oelas éFadXayis, and subdividing 7 
tod Oelas éFadXayis into pavtixn, TeXeoTLKy, TonTiKy, and 
épatix?). ‘At this point,’ he continues 265 D, ‘it will be worth 
while to discriminate two processes here exemplified : first, the 
collection of scattered particulars under a single kind, that 
we may be able to define and make clear any subject which 
we wish to explain; for example, our definition of épmas, 
whether good or bad, has secured to our discourse perspicuity 
and consistency: secondly, division, not into parts, by brute 
force, but into kinds, at the natural joints of the organism, such 
as our recent division of pavia,’ ‘These dsarpéoers and cvva- 
yoryai, the Platonic Socrates proceeds, ‘I myself affect’, that 
I may be able to speak and to think: and if I fancy that any 
one is skilful in discerning One and Many in nature, I attach 
myself to him, and call him a dialectician.’ It would seem 
then that the purpose of cvvaywy) and d:a/pecrs, as conceived 
in the Phaedrus, is the discovery of Socratic definitions with 
a view to consistency in the use of debatable terms, cvra- 
yey, the purely Socratic process, collecting from familiar 
instances the common characteristics of the definiend, whilst 
diaipeots distinguishes the definiend from kindred concepts, 
thus checking and limiting the definition got by cuvvaywyn, 
and, in so far, improving upon the ruder method which had 
contented the Socrates of history. Similarly, at the beginning 
of the sophist, when the Eleate prescribes the method of 
S:aipeots, he professedly seeks nothing more than consistency 
in the use of what are called in the Phaedrus augue Antnotpa, 
‘debatable terms’: ‘it is necessary,’ he says, ‘that we should 
begin by defining ‘sophist’; for at present the name is all that 
we have in common, and consequently we have no assurance 
that we agree in our notions of the thing signified; a name 
without a definition is never satisfactory,—viv yap 5) ov Te 
kayo TovTov mépt Todvoma pdovov Exowev Kowwy TO 5é épyor, 
éd’ @ Kahovper, exatepos Tay’ ap i8ia map’ nuiv avTois éyouper™ 

1 Totrww 3) Eyorye abrés re dpacris, and in Philebus 16 ¢, is notable. Is 
& Saldpe, ror diaipécewr kal cwaywyGy, this a fortuitous coincidence, or does 
«rh. 266 p, The occurrence of the the Philebus consciously echo the 
word éparrijs, at once in this passage Phaedrus? I incline to the latter view. 
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Sei 5¢ dei wravtis mépe TO mpaypa avTd padrov Sid Adyov 
9 Tovvoua povoy cuvoporoyjcacbar ywpls Adyou. 218 B. 
Hence, when at the close of the exemplary dtaipeors Theaetetus 
recognizes the definiend, aowasevtixn, the Stranger remarks 
Nov dpa tis aomadtevtixns Tépt ov Te KAYO TUV@MONOYHKApmEV 
ov ovov Tovvo“a adda Kal Tov dNéxyov Tepl avTd ToUpyor eidy- 
gapev ixavas, 221 A, thus plainly acknowledging the definition 
of ‘angling’ as the end in view, 

But at sophist 253 B ff, a passage which I have already had 
occasion to cite, diaipecis appears in a new light. Having 
ascertained that some eS) are capable of intercommunion, 
others incapable, the Eleate announces as the subject of dialec- 
tical science “division into kinds, whereby we perceive one 
form pervading many particulars, and many forms, differing 
from one another, embraced by a single form external to them; 
and again, one form pervading many forms or ones-in-many, 
and many forms separate from one another. ‘To effect division 
into kinds, is,” he proceeds, “the function of the philosopher'’,” 
Manifestly, this is not, and is not meant to be, a complete or 
final statement: but it is clear that, when the Stranger describes 
Sialpeois as  Tadv €XevOépwv émiornwn, ‘the subject of dialec- 
tical science,’ ‘the region in which we may expect to find the 
philosopher,’ the view which he takes of it is different from the 
view taken of it in the Phaedrus, where it leads to nothing 
more than agreement (6uodoyia) between disputants, as to the 
meaning to be put upon certain technical terms. 

In the politicus however, 285 c, which passage has been 
already quoted for the sake of the evidence which it affords 
about the subject of the dialogue, the Eleate is more explicit. 
Plainly asserting that the present inquiry is instituted in order 
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1 &. Odnodv 8 -ye rolro duvards Spay play 
lidaw did odd, évds éExdorov Keidévou 
xwpls, warry diareraudvyw lkavds drau- 
G@dwerai, cal wokhas erépar dA\AW Awe bd 
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di’ kw wokkde dv del Furnudyne 
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veiw txagra Sdwaro. cal dry wy, dianpl- 
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that we may be made d:adexrixwrepor trept marta 285 D,—in 
other words, Tis Tav dvtav Aoyw SnrAWcews evpeTiKwTEpat 
287 A——and emphatically commending the method of division, 
moAv d¢ padiota Kai mpaTtov Thy pwéOodov avtnY TiwaYy TOU 
kar elon Suvatov eivat Siaipeiy 286 D, he intimates that the 
discovery of rad péyiota xal tipiwrara—in short, the dis- 
covery of vonra—is the end which he seeks: de? wereray Aoyor 
éxaotov Suvatov elvat Soivat nai Sé€acOae’ Ta yop acwpata, 
Ka\\ucTa OTA Kal peyiora, Noy@ wovoy GdrAw Be ovdevi cadhas 
Se(xvuTat, ToUTwY bé Evexa TavT é€oTl Ta voy Aeyoueva. 286 A. 

Thus, whereas in the Phaedrus, and ostensibly at the be- 
ginning of the sophist, Plato looks to daipeors to help him in 
giving to the audieSntnoia of ordinary discussion a definite 
but temporary and provisional meaning, so that both in his 
conversation with himself and in his conversation with others 
he may avoid inconsistency and misunderstanding, in the 
politicus he proposes to apply the method to the incorporeal 
avta «a0? avta eldn, and to the information thus obtained 
about their likenesses and differences he is prepared to give 
the name of ‘ knowledge.’ 

Now this theory, at once of knowledge and of the method by 
which it is to be obtained, pxaethy-squares_with the theory of 
being which has been elicited from the Philebus, the Par- 
menides, and the Timaeus. From those dialogues I gather 
that Plato in his later years regarded the universe as the 
eternal immutable thought of One infinite mind, this eternal 
immutable thought being localized in shifting space as the sen- 
sations of a plurality of finite minds. In other words, assuming 
as the single entity mind evolving itself in accordance with 
determinate laws, Plato opposed the perfect operation of each 
determinate law in mind universal and infinite to its imperfect 
operation in mind particular and finite, and conceived the 
events of these operations, the one as an eternal immutable 
original, the other as a transient variable copy. Of the par- 
ticular—that is to say, of the moments which are the finite 
mind's only apprehension of the idea—the finite mind has 
alc@nois: and of the relation of aic@nrov to aicPnror it has 
Séfa. But of the idea as such, since it correlates with the 
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finite mind not as idea but as particular, the finite mind has 
no direct intuition analogous to its direct apprehension of it as 
aig@ntov. If then there is for the finite mind any appre- 
hension of the eternal immutable original, that apprehension 
must be indirect, analogous to what in the case of aio@yra is 
called Sofa: that is to say, in so far as the finite mind has any 
thing which deserves to be called knowledge, it apprehenda 
the av’ro xa@’ avro eldos not in itself, but in the relations in 
which it stands to other av’ta xa@ avta etin. Now Staipects, 
applied, as according to the politicus it may be, to the im- 
vestigation of the ideas, affords precisely what we are thus led 
to expect; namely, information about the relations of likeness 
and unlikeness in which ideas stand to one another: whilst the 
passage which I have quoted from the sophist indicates that 
information got by this application of d:aipeois is to be re- 
garded as knowledge. In short, admitting that we cannot 
directly know the av’ta xa@ avra ecidn, Plato uses dcaipects as 
a means of ascertaining their likenesses and unlikenesses, 

It would seem then that Plato regards any characteristic 
which distinguishes all the members of one natural kind from 
all the members of another natural kind, as a characteristic of 
the type of the natural kind first mentioned. We cannot indeed 
examine all the members of a natural kind, and consequently 
we can never have an absolute assurance that the observed 
characteristic is a characteristic of the type. But provisional 
assurance is something, and may be made to approximate to 
absolute assurance. Thus, whereas the relations of non-natural 
groups cannot be ascertained, because their limits are arbitrary 
and variable, the relations of natural kinds are known to infinite 
intelligence, and to its knowledge of them finite intelligence 
may approximate by the careful observation of an ever-increasing 
number of particulars, I hold then that Plato recognized classi- 
ficatory science, and valued it as a means of approaching to the 
knowledge of natural types; that is to say, as a means of ascer- 
taining approximately their mutual relations, the permanence 
and the causality of those types being guaranteed by the 
fundamental idealism, and the discovery of their mutual re- 
lations being a matter of laborious and continued observation. 

Journal of Philology, vot, X¥. 19 
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In confirmation of this view of the connection of the theory 
of being and the theory of knowledge, it may be urged that it 
explains what is otherwise hardly explicable, the subsequent 
course of academic development. The doctrine of natural types 
_ approximately ascertainable by the observation of particulars, 
might be, though of course not without serious loss, dissociated 
from the idealism upon which that doctrine was based by its 
author. Accordingly we find that, while few, if any, even of 
Plato’s immediate successors were true to his ontology, they all 
clung to his theory of natural kinds, and gave themselves to 
the construction of classificatory systems. It was in virtue of 
the scientific elément of Plato’s teaching that these incomplete 
Platonists regarded themselves, and were regarded by others, as 
his followers: and their imperfect science led to the scepticism 
which at a later time was the chief characteristic of the school 
and contrasted so strangely with the dogmatism of its founder. 

But, it may be asked, is not this to attach too great an 
importance to physical inquiry? Does not Plato himself in 
the 7imaeus 59 cD’ speak of physical research as a harmless 
recreation rather than as a serious pursuit? To this question 
I reply that it is the study of natural types, of the fixities of 
nature, which alone Plato recommends in the politicus; whilst 
in the passage cited from the Zimaeus, he is thinking, not of 
natural types, but of varieties and combinations, which, not 
being determined by types, cannot with propriety be regarded 
as matters of classificatory science. In short, Plato assigns an 
inferior value to the speculations in question, not because they 
are concerned with nature, but because they are not concerned 
with nature's fixities *, 





2 rddha b¢ ray Tovobrwr ody mocxD\ov 
tri GeadoyloacOa The Twr elxbrwr wldwy 
peradudxorra lddav yw braw res dvarat- 
oews tvexa Tous wepl Twr dvrwy del Karart- 
Oéuevos NOyous robs yerdcews wep: dialew- 
pevos elxdras duerapehyror Wdor}y crarat, 
hérpor ay év ry Bly wacdidy Kal pplmi- 
pow rowiro, TavTy dh xal ra viv epdvres 
Td wera Trolro raw adruy mém rd ébis 
elxbra Sliver rijde. 

* The transition from the investiga- 


a 


tion of the elements, which, being 
determined by regular geometrical 
figures, rank with animal and vegetable 
species as natural kinds, to the in- 
vestigation of varieties and combina- 
tions of the elements, which varieties 
and combinations are indeterminate, 
is plainly marked in 57 cv dca pep 
our dxpara cal wpwra cwuara, did Tool 
raw alridw -yé-yore’ rd 5 dv rots eldeow 
abréw trepa cumepuxdvac yévy Thy évareé- 
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Nor does it surprise me that both in the 7imaeus and in 
the politicus Plato refrains from applying his method to natural 
types, He was aware that he did not possess the detailed 
information necessary for such an application, and accordingly 
contented himself with exemplifying his method in the case of 
non-natural groups. Nevertheless in the course of his exemplary 
researches he contrives to introduce dcatpéoers of the animal 
kingdom, thus recognizing the application of the method to 
natural kinds without committing himself to any specific results, 
In so limiting himself he seems to me to have shown a wise 
discretion’, 

If then there is ground for thinking that in the sophist and 
the politicus Plato contemplates a novel application of that 
method of dcaipects which, ever since he wrote the Luthyphro, 
he had employed in the search for Socratic definitions, it will be 
worth while to inquire whether this view explains any of the 
peculiarities and difficulties which are discernible in the dcaipécecs 
of the two dialogues, Should we find that what, if dca/peors has 


pou Tur ororyelwy alriaréow Edcracw, 
uh wbvow dy éxarépay pébyeDos yor ro 
rplywvov pureioa Kar’ dpyds, dAN édar- 
rw re cal pelfw, ror dpOudr 5é txovra 
Tocolror, dcamep dv f Tay Tos elders 
yévn. 81d 5H Evpmeyedpeva aird re 
wposaurd cal rpds d\\n\a Th ro 
Kidlay é€orle dreipa’ as 3H det Pew- 
pols -ylyveoGax trols wéAdovras mepl il- 
cews elkort Moyw xpjoeetOa, Accordingly 
in 58 c Plato enumerates varieties and 
combinations of fire, air, water, earth, 
plainly saying that there are many 
other sorts which are aywruya, and 
concluding his statement at 61c with 
the words cai ra pew 5) ox jwacr Koww- 
vlauws Te wal weraA\ayais els GANn\a oe- 
woudpdra iy oyediy emsdddeera., It 
is in the middle of this passage that 
the sentences quoted above from 59 cp 
are introduced, and I can see no reason 
for supposing that they in any way 
refer to the study of natural kinds. 
In a word, Plato holds that, while the 


investigation of the affinities of natural 
kinds in order to the determination of 
the laws at once of thought and of 
being is the proper business of the 
philosopher, the investigation of the 
varieties and combinations of natural 
kinds is his harmless and agreeable 
recreation. 

1 Tt will be remembered that in a 
well-known fragment of the comic poet 
Epicrates Plato looks on, while Speu- 
sippus and Menedemus investigate the 
affinities of the common pumpkin. 
This seems to me an exact repre- 
sentation of the facts. Plato, together 
with the rectorship of the Academy, 
held the chair of philosophy, leaving 
to his subordinates the study and the 
teaching of mathematics and natural 
science, but exercising over them ao 
general superintendence. The re- 
searches of Speusippus bore fruit in 
his "Ouora, 
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for its end the discovery of Socratic definitions, is unintelligible, 
becomes intelligible if the end of d:alpeors is the determination 
of the affinities of e/Sn, this circumstance will go far to show 
that we are on the right track. Now 


(1) in the sophist, at the end of each dvaipeoss, the sophist in 
question having been unearthed, the Eleate appends, not a con- 
cise definition by means of a genus and the fewest possible 
differences, such as from the Socratic point of view we should 
have expected, but a summary of the whole of the classification 
which the division has supplied. This is perfectly intelligible, 
if what is sought is, not a distinguishing mark, but a state- 
ment of the relations, whether of likeness or of unlikeness, in 
which the kind or class in question stands to other kinds or 
classes : 

(2) in the sophist 227 A—c, and in the politicus 266 D with 
a precise reference to the former passage,—compare also sophist 
231 A—we are warned that our present method cares nothing 
about the comparative dignity of the classes recognized. Now 
if the purpose is merely to distinguish one class by means of the 
rejection of others, there is no particular point im this remark, 
as it is no insult to the dog to separate him from the wolf: but 
if we are concerned just as much with likenesses as with differ- 
ences, if in the language of 227 B the wé@odos Aoywy endeavours 
to ascertain rd Evyyevés xal To un Evyyevés, in fact, to classify, 
the warning is reasonable enough : 

(3) throughout both dialogues the Eleate requires that the 
division shall be effected as nearly as may be in the middle of 
the class divided’, at the same time providing politicus 287 ¢ 
that, when bisection is impossible, the class may be divided into 
a limited number of subclasses. Now if the purpose of d:alpeous 
is no more than definition, it is difficult to see why bisection 
proper should be insisted upon, all that is required being the 

1 See in particular sophist 2295 Ty» diaipety properly means to divide into 
éyroar loovres ef rp xara pécor abrijs equal parts, sophist 221 5 Alxa wov viv 
rouqw fye twa, politicus 262 np hew- dielhopev thy aypay racay, xrh, 227 © 
roupye oix dopadés, Gd péowr 82 weipwpevos ad rd AexOev Sixg Téuvew, 
dogahéarepoy ldvar réumovras, 265.4 bef &c, are hardly less explicit. 
pecorouey ws pddiora: but as dlya 
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certainty that the definiend is covered by, and in the last stage 
coextensive with, the selected section; but if the purpose of 
division is the discovery of the relations in which e/én stand to 
one another, bisection proper is plainly preferable to unequal 
division in so far as bisection proper brings out those relations 
more methodically and more completely: 


(4) at one point in the politicus, 2618 ff, three dicho- 
tomies are suggested. Of these three, the first, which is pro- 
pounded by the young Socrates, is condemned by the Eleate, 
seemingly on the ground that in it the infima species ‘man,’ 
whereof there is a natural type, is opposed, not to other infimae 
species of the genus animal taken severally, but to those 
infimae species taken collectively as an aggregate having no 
natural type. Now the Eleate’s condemnation is hardly in- 
telligible, if what is sought is a definition per genus et differ- . 
entias; since @npiov, i.e. ‘animal other than man,’ does not 
concern us: but it is perfectly just if the affinities of ‘man’ and 
other natural kinds, i.e. the infimae species of nature’s classifi- 
cation, are to be determined. Indeed the division cara wéAn 
in the last stage of the évaipeois is an absolute necessity. On 
the other hand, the second and third dsaipécecs, proposed by 
the Eleate, are, inasmuch as they bring the infima species 
‘man’ into comparison with other infimae species, both of them 
admissible: but the second is preferred to the third, on the 
ground that, though longer, indeed because longer, it affords 
more information,—compare 264 E and 266 D,—a consideration 
which, as has been already seen, is on the one hypothesis 
of the significance of dcaipeors immaterial, and on the other 
hypothesis all-important ; 


(5) at 2636 the Eleate retraces his steps in order to 
introduce before the division into (dsorpodixyn and ayedaio- 
tpodixy a division of animals into dypia and fuepa. Now on 
the one hand, since the objects of fwotpodia are coextensive 
with #mepa, it makes no difference, so far as mere definition is 
concerned, whether we do or do not introduce the distinction 
between 7juepa and dypia. On the other hand, the recog- 
nition of this distinction adds an item to our knowledge of 
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the relations of animal types, and consequently from our new 
point of view has its importance’. 


The philosophical purpose of the dialogue is then, I appre- 
hend, to show how by observation of the members of natural 
kinds the finite intelligence may ascertain, at any rate ap- 
proximately, the relations in which their types, the ideas, stand 
to one another, and, in so far, may arrive at the knowledge 
of the eternal immutable causes of various and variable par- 
ticulars. In this way we obtain an answer, not only to the 
question which ‘is common to the three dialogues, namely, 
What is knowledge? but also to the question which is empha- 
sized at politicus 257c, namely, What is the philosopher ? 
The philosopher is one who is acquainted with the affinities 
of natural types. Hence, as the relations of philosopher, states- 
man, and sophist, have been already determined, while, as we 
now see, the undertaking given by the Stranger at 257¢ has 
been incidentally fulfilled, there is no longer any ground for 
the traditional assumption that the trilogy is imperfect and 
needs a philosopher dialogue to complete it. 


§3 The relations of the politicus to other dialogues. 


In the preceding section I have tried to show that the 
polticus announces a new application of the method of dcai- 
peots. In the Huthyphro, which plainly belongs to Plato’s 
Socratic period, we find him obtaining by draipeois a defi- 
nition of dcvov: in the Phaedrus, which apparently represents 
the period when, having emerged from Socraticism, Plato was 
beginning to think for himself, he uses Scaipeors together with 
ovvaywy7 as a means of obtaining definitions of dudueSntyoma: 
and in the sophist, and even in the poltticus, we see Sialpeois 

1 ‘Why, it may be asked, is the and at 276 cis found to carry conse- 
division into quepa and dypa intro- quences, is, to remind us that the 
duced, not in due course, but as an results obtained by dialpecis are not 
after thought? I conceive that the final, and must be constantly revised 
purpose of this correction, as well as and amended. 
of that which is made at 275. p, 
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put to the same modest purpose, Thus applied, what does the 
method afford? It affords a statement of the meaning in 
which the framers of the division are content to employ a 
given term, and so constructs a class, But, (1) masmuch as 
the class is made by the ésaipeos, we are not at liberty to 
assume that there is anything to be known about the class, 
since, in all other respects than those already specified in the 
duaipeots, the members of the class may differ; (2) as we have 
seen in the sophist, changing circumstances make new classifi- 
eations desirable or necessary, and the framers of the division 
thus find themselves obliged to modify the meaning which they 
have attached to the given term; and (3) the classification 
has, even for the moment, no authority except for those who 
voluntarily accept it. Hence, thus used, dvaloeors cannot give 
knowledge, 

In the politicus however Plato proposes to apply the method 
of division to precisely those yr) azdta8nrjcima which in the 
Phaedrus were excluded from the scope of its operations, 
Besides classes arbitrarily constructed, there are, he now con- 
ceives, classes which, being determined for all eternity by 
nature, need no circumscription by us. Hence, when in the 
course of a division we come to such,—when, for example, in 
the division of 266 E we come to goose and man,—the summary 
of the dichotomy gives, not a definition to be used by us in 
making a class, but a statement of the relations of likeness 
and unlikeness in which these classes made for us by nature, 
or more exactly the types of these classes, stand to one another 
and to other similar classes or types: and whereas the infinite 
mind’s apprehension of them in such relations is knowledge, 
the finite mind’s apprehension of them, in so far as by elimina- 
tion of what is occasional it can be brought into accord with the 
infinite mind’s apprehension, may be called by the same name. 
The Opiyxos of the theory of knowledge is then the fixity of 
the classes. Now that the classes in question are fixed by 
nature throughout all eternity follows from the fundamental 
idealism, because each member of any of these classes is the 
type of the class as that type is apprehended under conditions 
of time and space by finite mind. Thus the theory of know- 
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ledge has for its foundation the theory of being, whilst as I 
have already had occasion to remark, J. of Ph. X1 5325, the 
theory of being, if it is to be anything more than an idle 
speculation, needs the theory of knowledge as superstructure. 
In a word, the theory of being is the warp, the theory of 
knowledge is the woof, of Plato’s philosophical web. 

If then the logical theory of the Theaetetus, sophist, and 
politicus, is thus intimately related to the ontological theory 
of the Philebus, Parmenides, and Timaeus, detailed proofs of 
the connection of the politicus in particular with the three 
dialogues last named might perhaps be dispensed with. 
Nevertheless it may be worth while to note two or three 
attachments. 

In the first place it will be observed that the theory of 
duaipeots which I have elicited from the sophist and the 
politicus, explains the preliminary statement contained in the 
Philebus, 16 c—18 p. That statement, as the theory of ideas 
was then in suspense, was necessarily imperfect ; so much s0, 
that I found myself compelled to defer the consideration of it 
to § 4 of my paper on the Parmenides, J. of Ph. X1 325 ff. 
Now however, when the theory of ideas has been revised and 
reconstituted, we see that the Socrates of the Philebus was 
justified in still clinging to the method which had so ‘often 
left. him in the lurch.’ 

Of another link which joins the politicus to the Philebus, I 
have said something in my examination of that dialogue. By 
means of an analysis of politicus 283 B—287 A (J. of Ph. X 279, 
289, note), I tried to show that the doctrine of pétpsov there 
enforced is none other than the doctrine of wérprov which in 
the Philebus is so conspicuous. On the present occasion it is 
only necessary to add that the theory of the relations of péya 
and opixpoyv to one another and to pérpiov could not have been 
propounded at a time when, as in the Phaedo, Plato looked to 
immanent ideas of péyePos and cpixporns for the explanation 
of the comparative size of things’. 

The connection of the politicus with the Parmenides is not 
so plainly marked: yet I may call attention to the passage in 

1 Compare my remarks upon Theaetetus 155 » ff, J. of Ph. x11 267, 268, 
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the former, 262 £ ff, where the Eleate, asserting a difference 
between yévos or eidos on the one hand and pépos on the other, 
and further observing that, while every eléo¢ is a pépos, a pépas 
is not necessarily an eldos, declines to say precisely how they 
differ. The reader of the Parmenides has little difficulty in 
filling the gap. The elédos, properly so called, is a kind of 
nature’s making, not of man’s; thus man or horse is an eldos, 
Greek or cart-horse is no more than a pépos. Further it will 
be noticed that the Eleate’s remark Kal guovye 8% ror’ épavns 
pépos adbaipar nryetoOat Kataditreiv TO NowTCY al TavT@Y yévos 
év, 6Tt wWaot TavTov érovopatey Erxes ovopa, Onpia Karécas, 
263 c, and the warning which he appends to it, imply the 
rejection of the doctrine, dogmatically asserted in the republic, 
596 A, that there is an idea wherever a plurality of particulars 
is called by the same name. 

Next it should be noted that the myth which ornaments the 
politicus has the same machinery as the mythical part of the 
Timaeus, The phrases Caov dv Kat porno eidnyos éx Tov 
cuvappogavTos avTo Kat’ apyas 269 D, thy Tod Snptoupyod Kal 
TaTpos aTouynuoveiwy Sidaynv eis Suvayevy 273 B, Peds 6 Koo- 
pnoas avtov 273 D, immediately remind us of the teaching of 
the Timaeus about the relations of the universe to its dypcoup- 
yos. Whatever reading we adopt at 271 D, rote yap avis 
MpWToOV THS KUKANTEWS TpyeV ertpwEAovpEVOS Ons O Geos, ws voV 
Kata ToTous TavTOY TodTO, UTO Gedy 8 apyovtwy wavT iv Ta 
Tov Kocpou pépyn SrecAnupéva’ xal 6) wat ta Coa Kata yévn 
kal ayéXay olov vopels Ocior SiecAnhecav dalpoves, avtapens eis 
mavra éxacTos éxagrots oy ols adds éveyev, and at 272 E, wavTes 
ovv of kata Tovs ToTOUS cuvapyorTes TO peylaTw Salpoves Dea, 
yvovTes 75n TO yuyvouevoy, apieray av Ta pépy TOD KOcpov 77s 
avrav émyerelas, these passages recall the account given in the 
Timaeus of the relations of the creator to the lesser divinities, 
and of the relations of the lesser divinities to the regions and 
the mortal animals placed in their charge. The explanation of 
the degeneracy of the universe and its contents—rovrwy 6é 
aUT@ TO cwpaTtoedes THS TUYyKpucews alTLoy, TO THS Tadat ToTe 
picews Evytpopov, dtt mods Bv peTéeyov atakias mpiv eis Tov 
viv Kocpoy addixécbat, mapa pev yap Tov cuvGevtos TravrTa 
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Ta Kaha KéxtTnTat’ mapa dé THs Eumpocber EFews, oa YareTa 
nai ddixa év ovpave@ ylyverat, Tadra €F éxeivns autos Te éxet Kab 
trois Caos evarwepyaterat. 273 B—is in complete accord with 
the mythical theory of creation propounded in the Timaeus, 
The reference at 274 D to the particular’s uiéunoes of the coopog, 
® Evupipovpevor cal Evvetrouevot Tov aet ypovoy viv peév ovT@ 
rote d€ exeivws Camev Te Kal dvdmeda, is in perfect harmony 
with the idealist cosmology. Finally, such less important 
phrases as P@opal rolvuv €& avayens tore péyorar EvpBaivover 
Tav Te d\Awv Sowv, kal On Kai TO TOV avOpwTwY YyEevos OdLyOR Tt 
mepireiretat. 270 C, OopuBwv re nai tapayis én mavdpevos 
kal Tav ceicpar, yadhvns emiAaBdpuevos eis Te Tcv elwOdTa 
Spopov Tov éavtod kataxocpovpevos jet. 273 A, have their ana- 
logues in the other dialogue: compare 22 c ffand 44 B. These 
coincidences are not, I think, without their value as proofs that 
the politicus belongs to the same stage of Platonic development 
as the Timaeus. 


But while in my judgment there is ample proof, both that 
the politicus and the series to which it belongs represent the 
same stage of metaphysical development as the Philebus, the 
Parmenides, and the Timaeus, and that this stage is a later one 
than that which is represented by the republic, the political 
element of the dialogue before us must not be wholly ignored. 
That the political views here enunciated were seriously meant, 
is, I apprehend, conclusively proved by the many exact refer- 
ences which occur in Aristotle's politics, indicating, as I think, 
that the politicus was one of the text-books which he placed in 
the hands of his pupils. Now in the political part of the dia- 
logue we are frequently reminded of the republic. Throughout 
the politicus the true politician and the written law represent 
respectively the two sorts of apery, 7) Tod didocodou and 7 
Snporixy Te nal moAtreixy, Which in the republic are so carefully 
distinguished; and there is no lack of detailed allusions. For 
example, Campbell is doubtless right in seeing in 297 E, B. Eis 
$y tas eixovas érraviapey wadw, als avayxaioy ameatew aeb 
roves BacidKxols apyovras, N.&. Ilolas; B. Tov yevvaioy 
xuBepyytny Kal tov érépwv todkdev avrakvov iatpoy, “an echo 


“ 
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of Rep. 6, 488 a”: and I have tried elsewhere’ to show that the 
paragraphs 291 a ff—in which the Eleate descries a motley 
crew of persons resembling Lions, Centaurs, Satyrs, and beasts 
feeble and shifty, who are indeed the veriest cheats in the 
sophistical world,—contain distinct references to the more cele- 
brated dialogue. Furthermore, whereas in the philosophical 
parts of the six dialogues which principally concern me a refer- 
ence to the republic or the Phaedo has always, or almost always, 
implied criticism and rejection, in the political part of the 
politicus the references to the republic imply, not criticism and 
rejection, but affirmation and fulfilment. 

The politicus is not however the only dialogue in which 
Plato, while he supersedes the metaphysical teaching of his 
earlier years, resumes and endorses their political doctrine. At 
the outset of the 7imaeus Socrates reviews, briefly but carefully, 
so much of the republic as is directly concerned with the ideal 
state, and asks and receives from his assembled friends a 
distinct approval of his recapitulation. Thus, while the six 
dialogues seemingly have for their purpose the criticism of the 
earlier see oe system and its reconstitution on a broader 





which are sidity Renate with the ees of being, affirchs 
one portion of the political teaching of the republic, namely, the 
theory of the ideal state, and the poltticus, the last of the three 
dialogues which are specially concerned with the theory of 
knowledge, affirms another portion—I may almost say, the 
other portion—of that political teaching, namely, the theory of 
philosophical and customary morality. Has this recognition of 
the political theories of the republic any precise significance ? 

If this question had arisen only in the case of the politicus, 
I should not think of pressing it, as it might fairly be argued 
that the search for the statesman almost of necessity suggested 
a chapter on statescraft. But bearing in mind that no such 
excuse can be made in the case of the 7%maeus,—which might 
just as well have stood alone, and, as it is, has only a loose and 
superficial attachment to the republic,—I venture to offer a 
conjectural explanation. 

1 Proceedings of the Cambridge Philosophical Society, May 25, 1886, 
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These recurrences to the non-philosophical portion of the 
republic are, I think, intended to show that, though it has been 
found necessary to revise and reconstruct its ontology, that 
dialogue, the most famous, and in some respects the most 
splendid, of all Plato’s works, is not otherwise superseded, and 
still retains its position as the authoritative statement of the 
principles of Academic education and as the programme of 
Academic study, 


If then, as I have tried to show, the six dialogues represent 
one and the same stage or moment of Plato's philosophical 
development, having been intended by their author to supple- 
ment one another, and to be studied conjointly, it matters very 
little in what order they were composed. They are indeed 
fitted together with a nicety hardly attainable if any one of 
them had been completed before its successor was begun: so 
that it may fairly be doubted whether, properly speaking, there 
is any order of composition to be discovered. But the unity of 
the design, if it relieves us from the task of determining the 
order in which the dialogues were written, makes it all the 
more necessary that we should ascertain in what order they 
were meant to be read. 

Now it is plain that the Theaetetus, the sophist, and the 
politicus are to be read in the order in which I have named 
them: and in regard to the Philebus, the Parmenides, and the 
Timaeus, though there is here more room for difference of 
opinion, I cannot doubt that the Philebus, which rather prepares 
the way for the revised theory than announces it, and further, 
like the Theaetetus, has Socrates for protagonist, is the first of 
the three’, and that the Parmenides, which is largely critical, 
takes precedence of the Timaeus, which is purely dogmatic. In 
short, taking the two trilogies separately, I place the dialogues 
which respectively compose them thus: 


1 It thus becomes necessary for me des, J. of Ph. x1 315, and to modify a 
to retract the concluding sentences of -phrase in my paper upon the Philebus, 
a note in my paper upon the Parmeni- J. of Ph. x 259. 
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(1) Philebus. (1) Theaetetus. 
(2) Parmenides. (2) sophist, 
(3) Timaeus. (3) politicus. 


But how do the dialogues of the one trilogy stand to those 
of the other? It seems to me, that, though under other cir- 
cumstances the references which occur in the Theaetetus 183 £ 
and the sophist 217.c to a conversation between Parmenides 
and the youthful Socrates might possibly be disregarded, as it 
is, the Theaetetus and the sophist belonging to the same series 
of dialogues as the Parmenides, the allusion which is found 
in the two dialogues first named must be held to presume 
familiarity with the last named dialogue. In short, the 
proximity of the Parmenides makes it, in my judgment, im- 
possible to regard the reference in question as mere ornament. 
Hence I conclude that the Yheaetetus and the sophist, and 
with them the politicus, in virtue of the connection of its 
argument with that of the sophist, were meant to be studied 
after the Parmenides. It only remains then to decide whether 
the three logical dialogues are to follow the three ontological 
dialogues, or to be interposed between the Parmenides and the 
Timaeus. 

In the present series of papers I have found it convenient to 
take the Timaeus in immediate succession to the Philebus and 
the Parmenides, so as to connect the three ontological dialogues 
and obtain a consecutive account of the ontological system: and 
I am inclined to think that, for the modern reader, who is not 
troubled by those logical difficulties which had barred the 
march of philosophy, had suggested the theory of the immanent 
idea, and now necessitated the writing of the sophist, this course 
is in general the best. To Plato however, as to his contempo- 
raries, predication had been a mystery and a snare; and it was 
therefore proper that he should dispose of the Zenonian paradox 
before he attempted the final exposition of his reconstituted 
ontology. Now it has been seen, J. of Ph, xiv 215—217, that 
while the Parmenides deals with predications which have avtd 
xaQ?’ avra edn for their subjects, it is not until the sophist 
that predications having for their subjects ef4y which are not 
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avra xaé’ avra are dealt with. Hence I conclude that Plato 
intended the three logical dialogues to take precedence of the 
Timaeus, in which the ontology foreshadowed in the Philebus 
and the Parmenides is completed and affirmed, 

This view, that the 7imaeus, and not the politicus, stands 
last in the series, finds confirmation in the comparison of the 
concluding sentences of the two dialogues. While the politicus 
ends with a colourless statement from the young Socrates that 
the portraiture of the qoXerixcs is complete, a declaration which 
plainly has no general significance, the last sentence of the 
Timaeus is an emphatic assertion of the unity of the xocpos, 
which assertion, on the part of the protagonist, appropriately 
concludes, not only the particular dialogue, but also the series to 
which the dialogue belongs. 

Finally, the supposition that the series culminates in the 
Timaeus explains that dialogue’s connection, otherwise inex- 
plicable, with the republic and the Critias. For, if the Timaeus 
held any subordinate position in the series, its attachment to 
two external dialogues, the one already published, the other 
still to come, could only confuse: but if it is the last of the six 
dialogues, and sums up their results, it is plainly convenient 
that its relations, and consequently the relations of the series, 
to certain other dialogues should thus be indicated. 

In a word, though the modern student may without loss 
postpone the study of the logical dialogues until he has mastered 
the Timaeus, that great dialogue is in my opinion to be regarded 
as the conclusion of Plato’s exposition of the Later Theory of 
Ideas, 


Though the time has not yet come when I can attempt to 
deal in detail with the chronology of the Platonic writings, I 
may notwithstanding say a few words about their grouping, in 
so far as the inquiry which I have prosecuted in these papers 
throws any light upon it. My notions are roughly as follows. 

(1) In his earliest dialogues, Plato, still a Socratic pure and 
simple, and therefore having no metaphysical aspirations, sought 
to produce upon the reader the same effect which his master 
had produced in conversation upon the hearer, and accordingly 


ea 
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deviated from the manner of Socrates only so far as deviation 
became inevitable in consequence of the use of written <dis- 
course, Of this period the Luthyphro is typical, 

(2) In the dialogues of the next period, Plato first ex- 
amined the instruments of education which were, or had 
been, in use amongst his contemporaries;—the humanism of 
Protagoras, the rhetoric of Gorgias, the politics of Isocrates, the 
dialectic of Socrates, the eristic of Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, 
—and next, in the republic, the culminating dialogue of this 
group, propounded the scheme which he himself proposed to 
adopt, or had already adopted, in the Academy. This scheme, 
described in detail in the seventh book, while it included the 
sciences of numeration, geometry, stereometry, astronomy, har- 
monies, assigned to dialectic the chief place, and accordingly 
Plato, who now finds himself unable to resist the attractions of 
metaphysic, is careful to afford a glimpse of his philosophical 
system, This system is confessedly provisional and tentative: 
but it distinctly assumes the existence of an eternal im- 
mutable idea wherever a plurality of things is called by the 
same name, which eternal immutable idea is the object of 
knowledge. To the same period belongs the Phaedo, which 
announces the doctrine of the idea's immanence, and applies 
that doctrine to the resolution of Zeno's logical difficulties ; 
but inasmuch as Plato here concentrates his attention upon the 
philosophical problems which in the republic hold only a 
subordinate position, and furthermore shows a deeper appre- 
ciation of their difficulty, I suspect that the Phaedo was not 
written till after the republic was completed. 

(3) The six dialogues which in these papers have specially 
occupied me, belong to a later period, when Plato, having 
organized the school in accordance with the programme which 
appears in the republic, and having committed to his assistants 
the teaching of the propaedeutic sciences, gave himself without 
reserve to the study and the teaching of philosophy. These 
dialogues, which speak only to the professed student of meta- 
physics, contain, first, criticisms, serious and unsparing, not only 
of philosophical and sceptical theories of the past, but also of 
the provisional, tentative, ontology of the republic and the 
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Phaedo, which is found to be faulty in itself and insufficient. to 
explain the current logical difficulties, and, secondly, theories of 
being and knowledge, which show a marked advance upon the 
popular, poetical, speculation of the earlier period. To be more 
precise, it is objected to the teaching of the republic and the 
Phaedo, (a) that the theory of the immanence of the idea 
entails its multiplication both in the world of sense and in the 
world of ideas, (b) that, even if the doctrine of the im- 
manent idea accounts for predication in regard to sensibles, rt 
leaves predication in regard to intelligibles unexplained, (c) 
that some classes have no stability, and consequently do not 
owe their existence to an eternal immutable idea, either im- 
manent or not immanent, (d) that the idea, whether immanent 
or not immanent, is not cognizable by finite intelligence. Ac- 
cording to the theory which is now substituted for the abortive 
speculation of the republic and the Phaedo, there are ideas only 
of natural kinds. In fact, the existence of the divergent mem- 
bers of a natural kind is finite mind’s momentary apprehension, 
under conditions of space and time, of an eternal immutable 
idea, the thought of infinite mind. Infinite mind knows the 
types in their mutual relations, and finite mind may approxi- 
mate to this knowledge by the study of the associated par- 
ticulars, Thus the new ontology affords a foundation for the 
scientific study of nature, Meanwhile the difficulty raised by 
Zeno in respect of predication disappears in virtue of (a) the 
distinction between artificial classes and natural kinds, (8) 
the idealist theory of the existence of particulars, (y) the doc- 
trine of the cowwvia of eiéy which are not avra xa’ avra, both 
with one another and with avta caf’ aura elén. 

(4) Having thus revised and reconstituted his ontology, 
and having furthermore committed to his assistants the pro- 
secution of those scientific researches for which the new on- 
tology affords a basis, Plato towards the end of his life returned 
to ethical and political speculation, and composed the laws, 


In short, I think that we may distinguish four stages or 
periods of Plato's literary career, and designate them as 
(1) Socratic—of which the Euthyphro is typical ; 
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(2) educational—including the Protagoras, the Gorgias, 
the Phaedrus, the Meno, the Euthydemus, the republic, the 
Phaedo ; 

(3) philosophical—including the Philebus, the Parmenides, 
the Theaetetus, the sophist, the politicus, the Timaeus ; 

(4) political—including the laws. 


It will be seen that, while each of these periods marks a 
stage in the development of Plato's thought, the labours of 
each preceding period are not lost when he enters upon an- 
other. The unphilosophical morality of his Socratic youth is 
recognized and incorporated in the educational theory of his 
early manhood: and although the metaphysical element of this 
educational theory is superseded in his maturity by what I 
have ventured to call the Later Theory of Ideas, the educational 
programme remains otherwise unaltered, and, together with 
the new metaphysic, still retains its place in the background of 
the political theory of his old age. 

Hence I do not suppose that, as Plato’s mind developed, the 
dialogues which were characteristic of an earlier stage ceased 
to be used as text-books in the school. Rather, I think, they 
served to the last as means to lead the pupil in the track of 
Plato himself, from scepticism, through the Socraticism of the 
Euthyphro, to the rudimentary metaphysic of the republic, and 
from this to the perfected ontology of the Timaeus and the 
reasoned sociology of the laws, the educational aim being from 
first to last held always steadily in view. 


HENRY JACKSON, 
18 Angust 1686, 
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